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“LITTLE UNRULY NOW, BUT SHOW THEM THAT YOU’RE A SCHOOLMASTER 
AND THEY’LL BEHAVE ALL RIGHT.” 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


An Annual Rural School Board Meeting 


R. F. Koessler, Supt. Schools, North St. Paul, Minn. 


A notice sent out by the county superintend- 
ent announced that a meeting of the school 
boards of the county of Ramsey was to be held 
at the Lauderdale rural school, that this was 
the annual meeting of the school boards for 
which the traveling expenses of the members 
according to law could be charged against the 
school district and that furthermore a noon 
luncheon was to be given by the woman’s club 
of the district. 


The president of our board invited the writer 
to go with him. Knowing that the county 
superintendent was a hustler and wide-awake 
schoolman and therefore would have a good 
program, as also impelled by a curiosity as to 
the behavior of school board members of the 


rural districts and their problems, I consented. 


Our first surprise was the schoolhouse itself. 
We knew it had a beautiful name, but we 
prepared to find the usual, bleak 
with its outbuildings and its 
In its place we found a neat one-story, 
unlike 


lake 


were 
one-room 
school, barren 
yard. 
stone-and-brick 


structure, looking not 


the residence of a prosperous summer 
dweller. 
large basement windows led us to believe though 
that this must be 


genus puer Americanus, 


The large wire screens outside of the 


also a playground for the 
There was playground 
apparatus also, a good deal more than is found 
in the majority of the village systems, and al 
though Saturday, we children 
using the swings and teeters, and a game of 
kitten ball was in progress. The schoolhouse 
and grounds were located in a natural setting 


it was found 


of oak grove and even in early spring gave 
promise of an attractiveness and beauty to be 
envied. The schoolhouse bell which we could 
not in a general glance see, but later heard, also 
gave promise of something good to come. Al 
ready small groups of school board members 
were scattered about the grounds 
this and talking about that. They 
help but contrast this site and its buildings 


and advantages with their own. 


appraising 
could not 


Even as we entered the building, we thought 
we were entering the reception room of some 
business man; and the library with its shelves 
of books, comfortable chairs, couch and victrola 
made us think that we were in the private den 
of some book lover. Our later inspection of the 
schoolrooms, of which this building had two, 
showed that the teachers carried out the idea 
of beauty to the work rooms. The decorations 
made by pupils and teachers were in keeping 
with the thought rooms 
were well equipped 
desks; they were well lighted and the pictures 
were appropriate. 


of happiness. The 


with modern one-pupil 


When the meeting was called to order by the 
county superintendent in the small but com 
fortable auditorium of the school, and this by 
the way was another point of contrast for the 
critieal observers, there were assembled about 
a hundred men from all parts of the county. 
Women had evidently made no inroads as yet 
on the important function of administering the 
education of their children. The men were an 
interesting group. We found the young as well 
as the old among them, the well groo™ed as 
well as those who did not pay much attention 
to their appearance, the tall and the short, the 
fat and the lean. 


In talking with those of the younger genera 
tion we found a quite liberal attitude towards 
teachers, buildings and supplies. In fact some 
of them made the remark, “if only the teachers 


would take a wholesome interest in the lives 


of the children and community, the directors 
would do all in their power to make conditions 
pleasant for her.” There was a splendid young 
woman, a teacher of the county, on the program. 
She had vision for the rural school. In ask- 


school 


they thought the services of such a teacher were 


ing some of the board members what 
worth, they almost unanimously stated that she 


was worth all any district could pay. 


The program opened with speeches by three 
of the 
The educational value of these clubs 


members of the “boys’ and girls’ clubs” 
county. 
was at once apparent. The children had con- 
fidence, they were well drilled, they were en- 
thusiastic about their work. One of the speak- 
ers had won a national distinction the preced- 
ing year in club work. The right keynote was 
struck when one of the speakers mentioned that 
club work meant life to them. We were rather 
distinction 


After 


artificial 


surprised to see this fundamental 
brought out by such youthful exponents. 
all, why should 


education have an 


4, 
“ry 
igt é 


setti 

Another feature of the morning session was a 
talk by one of the The rural 
schools need more teachers of the calibre of this 


county teachers. 


one. She had personality, maturity, confidence 
and what is more a vision of the rural school 
of the future. The school board members could 
their 
number 


not help but contrast this teacher with 


own. I believe that in only a small 


of cases could the comparison be favorable, and 
this holds true not only for our county, but in 
a greater degree in other counties I believe 
that teaching should be made a profession trom 
the standpo'nt of the rural school as well as 
that of the university. When educators get to 
we shall have a better rural school. 
Not that 
a great advancement has not already taken place 


in this field, but that we 
fications of 


realize this, 
more pride in it and better results. 


must raise the quali 
the teacher still higher and -get a 
higher ealibre teacher. That was the impres- 


sion I rece ived Aas | listened to the teacher. 


Another feature of the morning program was 
the report by the principal of one of the larger 
rural schools of his work along library lines. 
It seems that this young man is taking real 


advantage of his library. He has a system that 
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brings interest in reading, and results That 
was another point for rural school board mem- 
bers to think about. 

A woman’s club is certainly not the rule in 


the rural school district. Where thers IS such 
a club there we find improved school conditions 
and spirit. This we expected and found at the 
Lauderdale district. The luncheon Was excel- 
lent and was well served. The president of the 
club welcomed the school board members and 
offered them its hospitality. We could not help 
but wonder if the school boards really appre- 
ciated the 


How many of them 


significance of the woman’s club. 
thought about their own 
district and visionized the establishment of such 
a club and the vital influence it could bring to 
bear on their lifeless school system ¢ 

The afternoon session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of closer co operation between teachers 
and school boards. As one of the men put it, 
itched.” 


Two of the county teachers made splendid ap- 


they were going “to scratch where it 


peals to the men asking for more interest on 
their part toward school affairs. It was brought 
out that the usual procedure of the teacher in 
securing her contract was to trudge from one 
school board member to the other. If Jones 
Smith 


Johnson 


agreed, she was sent* to Smith, and if 
agreed, she was sent to Johnson. 
agreeing, she understood that she was the duly 
elected time she 


wanted to get any action on the purchase of 


school mistress. If at any 
ten dollars’ worth of supplies or the repair of 
the stove she had to do the trudging all over 
again. If she wanted her monthly check on time 
she very likely had to repeat her journey. If she 
wanted some help in persuading Tommy not to 
throw wrenches in the wheels of school disei- 
turn to. If she 
wanted a better boarding place, came up against 


pline she found no one _ to 
an impenetrable wall. In fact she could not 
get her board together once during the year 
and perhaps did not see its members from the 
beginning to the end. 

The topic of cooperation aroused one of the 
members to state that their teacher habitually 
came tardy to school, that he had suggested to 
her to buy a watch as she was getting a good 
salary and that he finally offered, the coopera- 
tion of a grandfather’s clock. 

The diseussion was gradually brought to the 
point of monthly meetings for the school boards 
of the districts and that the 
should be an integral part of the meeting. Why 

(Concluded on Page 125) 


rural 
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NEW RURAL SCHOOL, DISTRICT NO. 17, RAMSEY COUNTY. 


A. S. Devor, Architect, St. Paul. 
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Educational Measuring Sticks and their Uses 


Robert A. Cummins, Ph. D., Director of Education and Teacher Training and Principal of the 
Training School, of the Louisiana State Normal School 


The use of yard sticks for measuring dry 


goods, scales for weighing objects and b ishels, 


pecks, and quarts for measuring dry quantities 
is so common that we scarcely stop to think how 
difficult and inconvenient it would be to get 
along without them. Yet, when we speak of th 
application of these same scientific principles to 
the measurement of school 
achievement, not to mention the school plant 
itself, many 


intelligence and 
persons otherwise well informed 
skeptical as to the practicability 
of such an undertaking. 


profess to be 


It is the purpose of this article, therefore, to 
set forth in as short a space as possible some 
of the more salient facts and considerations 
concerning educational 


their uses. 


measuring sticks and 
The first consideration is that of the terminol- 
The following definitions will serve 
to make clear this point. 


Ogu use d. 


1 Test is any task whatsoever, assigned to 
any individual whomsoever, under any condi- 
tions whatsoever, e. g., Johnnie, add two to 
four; Mary, spell the word 
through this hoop; 


“eat”; Fido, jump 
Sally, try to make an edible 
biscuit; Polly, repeat “pretty girl”; class, write 
the answers to ten questions like the following, 
“Why is Minneapolis a great flouring center?” 
candidate, jump into the swimming pool with 
the clothes on, remove the outer clothing, swim 
a hundred yards and return, rescuing a drown- 
ing man, ete. 

A Standardized Test is one which has been 
administered to a sufficiently large number of 
subjects selected at random, according to cer 
tain fixed rules, and scored according to a cer 
tain key, thus resulting in a set of norms, or 
standards, according to age, school grade, or 
some other convenient form of grouping. For 
example, The Courtis Standard Research Tests 
in Arithmetic; Monroe’s Standardized Silent 
Reading Test; Trabue’s Language Completion 
Tests; Starch’s Geometry Tests, ete. 


{ Standardized Scale is a series of standard 
ized tests arranged according to their difficulty, 
beginning with zero difficulty or as nearly so as 
possible and extending to infinity, or perfection, 
or at least beyond the ability of any one to 
achieve who is to be measured by it. For ex- 
Woody’s Arithmetic Seales; Hillegas’ 
English Composition Seale; Starch’s Handwrit 
ing Seale; Murdock’s Sewing Scale; Hotz’s 
First Year Algebra Seale; Otis Group Intell: 
Thorndike’s Reading Seale; Ayre’s 
Spelling Seale; Starch’s Punctuation Seale, ete. 


ample, 


, 
gence Seale; 


The term Hducational is used to mean any 
thing that influences or conditions the work of 


education to an extent that is significant. 


The second consideration is the classification 
of all these measuring sticks. There are many 
ways in which tests and seales might be class: 
fied. For example, they might be classified on 
the basis of the function exercised in the person 
who takes the test into four groups, viz., physi 
ethical. 


according to the way in 


cal, mental, social and Again, we 
might classify them 
which they are administered and thus have two 
groups, individual and group tests. 

Since our discussion is to include a mention 
of all tests of an educational nature or having 
an educational useful 
classification for our purpose obviously would 


significance, the most 


be one based upon the application of such tests 
and scales to school use. This gives us the fol- 


lowing general classification : 


l. Tests of the School Plant. 


This group 
includes 


photometer 
hygrometer tests, acoustic tests, air micrometer 


temperature tests, tests, 
tests and building seore ecard tests. 

be Te sts o} the Pupils. 

(a) Physical T'ests—anthropometric tests such 
as height, weight, ete.; tests of physical and 
motor capacity such as vital capacity, strength 
ot grip, rate of movement (the tapping test), 
steadiness of nerves, tests of 


ete. ; sensory 


capacity, i. e., tests of vision, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, and the cutaneous sensations of touch, 
temperature, pain and pressure, 

(b) Mi ntal Tests tests ot perception and at- 
tention such as range of attention, cancellation, 
the form board, simultaneous disparate activ- 
ities, counting dots and the like; tests of 
description and report such as the Aussage test, 
description of an object, ete.; tests of associa- 
tion, memory and learning, as fo? example, free 
und controlled association, i. 
without 


e., writing words 


restriction, opposites, genus-species, 
part-whole and the like, mirror drawing, learn- 
ing by substitution, rote and logical memory 
tests, etc.; tests of suggestibility such as the size- 
weight illusion, the progressive weight illusion, 
the illusion of warmth, etc.; tests of imagination 
and invention such as the ink blot test, word- 
build.ng test, interpretation of 


tests of intellectual 


fables, etce.; 
equipment such as the 
vocabulary test, range of information test and 
the like. 

(c) Tests of School Achievement—arithmetic 
Woody-MecCall Mixed 


Reasoning 


tests and scales, e. g., 
fundamentals, Stone’s 


Arithmetic, the 


Tests in 
Research Tests in 
Arithmetic; handwriting tests and scales, e. g., 


( Jourtis 


Thorndike and Starch and Freeman’s handwrit- 
ing seales, the Gettysburg edition of the Ayre’s 
Handwriting Scale; reading tests and scales, 
e. g., Monroe’s Silent Reading Test, Thorndike’s 
Reading Scale Alpha, Gray’s Oral Reading Test, 
Price’s Oral Reading Tests, etc.; spelling tests 
ge., Buckingham’s Extension of 
the Ayre’s Spelling Seale, the Ohio Spelling 
Test, the Lowa Spelling Seale, ete.; language 
tests and seales, e. g., Hillegas’ English Com- 
position Seale, Harvard-Newton Engl:sh Com- 


and scales, e. 


position Scale, Trabue’s Language Completion- 
Tests, etc.; geography tests and scales, e. g., 


Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale, Starch’s Geog- 


mM rn , . . . . \ 
raphy Tests, Thompson’s Minimum Essentials 


in Geography, etc.; history tests and scales, e. g., 
Tests for Histor:cal Judgment, Har- 
lan’s Tests for Information, Van 


Ruge’s 
Wagenen’s 
History Seales for Information, thoight and 
judgment, ete. 

In addition to the above there are also tests 
of commercial subjects, domestic science, draw- 
Also tests 
in nearly all of the subjects taught in the high 
school and in some of the subjects taught in 
the normal school and college. 


ing, copying, freehand lettering, ete. 


There are also numerous groupings, or bat- 
teries, of selected tests especially adapted for 
the testing of general intelligence. These are 
commonly designated as mental, or intelligence 
tests. The leading tests of this kind are the 
Alpha Tests, Otis Group Intelligence 
Tests, Terman Group Intelligence Tests, The 
Pressy Mental Tests, Theisen & Fleming’s 
Classification Tests, The Haggerty Group Tests, 
The Trabue Memtimeters, The Meyers Mental 
Tests and the National Intelligence Tests. 


Army 


Having now before us a general classification 
of Educational Tests and Measurements let us 
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consider some of the uses that may be made of 
such measuring sticks. 

l. Uses that mau be 
School Plant. 


Since it is now possible to measure in a scien- 


made of Tests of the 


tific way the various aspects, or essential fac- 
tors, of which a school building or school plant 
is composed, this should no longer be left to the 
mere Judgment or opinion of the superintend- 
ent, school board, or contractor. It should be a 
matter of concern for every school official’ to 
know whether his school building is adequately 
and safely constructed, properly heated, lighted 
and ventilated, and sutticiently well equipped 
for service and comfort. ‘These questions can 
all be answered in a very definite way by apply- 
ing standardized tests and comparing the results 
obtained with the standards that 
established throughout the country. 


have been 


A few years ago while in conversation with 
the superintendent of schools in a certain vil- 
lage in northwest Ohio the question arose as to 
whether this particular building was 
properly constructed and equipped. The gen- 
eral judgment of the people in the community 
as well as of the school officials themselves was 
that the new high school building was indeed a 
very fine specimen of modern school architec- 
ture and that it was undoubtedly very satisfac- 
tory. 

The application of a few scientific tests, how- 
ever, showed quite the contrary. For example, 
photometer tests showed that the illumination 
was insufficient, except on very bright days, in 
some of the rooms and thut the artificial light- 
ing was improperly arranged in all the rooms. 
The hygrometer test revealed the startling fact 
that the hot air that was being blown into the 
rooms for heating purposes was almost as void 
of moisture as the air of the Sahara desert, and 
that, too, notwithstanding the fact that outside 
the building the air contained on an average 
during the winter season as much as 60 per 
cent saturation. By common observation it 
was shown that an echo occurred in the halls 
which rendered them undesirable for such pur- 
poses as marching to music, physical exercises 


sche ¢ »| 


in bad weather, leaving classroom doors open in 
balmy weather, etc. Thermometer tests showed 
that the thermostat system was not working as 
it should, which explained why certain rooms 
were habitually over-heated, the janitor’s record 
in the basement at the same time showing that 
the proper amount of hot air was being seut 
up to these rooms. 

As a result of the tests one of the’ ailments, 
viz., the lack of sufficient moisture in the air, 
was remedied. A letter of complaint was sent 
to the company that installed the heating plant. 
Their first reply was that nothing could be done, 
in fact, they stated that nothing need be done. 
A second letter, however, brought a man from 
the main office of the firm with instruction to 
install a humidifier that would saturate the air 
with sufficient moisture to allow for the drying 
out that usually takes place when the air is 
heated to the proper temperature for schoolroom 
use, viz., from 65 to 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The thermostat system was properly adjusted 
and the echo in the halls was partly overcome 
by the use of rubberized matting. Th‘s was a 
poor makeshift, however, and even might be 
considered at the expense of health, for no one 
would recommend the use of rubberized matting 
over a tile floor in a school building, unless it 
be as a necessary choice between two evils. 
Taken altogether, we should say, it was an ex- 
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pensive and unsatisfactory treatment of a school 
building that was fundamentally faulty, as it 
was clearly impossible to completely remedy 
some of the defects. 


Another case is cited in which bonds were 
voted for the erection of a new school building. 
When the building was nearing completion it 
was discovered that provision for safety in case 
of fire had been overlooked to such an extent 
that the state fire commissioner ordered a por- 
tion of the funds to be diverted for this purpose, 
thus rendering it impossible to complete and 
equip the gymnasium and auditorium. This 
was a case of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

Another instance came under my observation 
in which it was found advisable to undertake 
the expensive operation of remodeling the en- 
tire side of a recently constructed building be- 
cause of insufficient illumination. This under- 
taking was somewhat analogous to an operation 
for mastoiditis: even though a cure may be 
effected the operation invariably leaves an ugly 
sear. 

Another case is noted in which it was neces- 
sary to employ carpenters at higher than usual 
wages in order to lower the blackboards in the 
rooms that were to be used by the primary 
children. 

Still another instance in which it became 
necessary to incur the expense of changing the 
outer doors so as to conform to the require- 
ments of the state fire commissioner, viz., that 
the outer doors of all public buildings must 
open outward. 

And yet another case in which it was deemed 
advisable to incur the expense of remodeling all 
the cloak rooms, making the doors open into 
the classrooms instead of into the halls, in order 
to break up an epidemic of petty thieving be- 
fore it should leed to something worse. 

While it is considered advisable to remedy 
defects and patch up improperly constructed 
school buildings in every possible way, yet a 
better way to solve these problems would be to 
apply scientific tests as a prophylactic measure. 
But I hear some one say “I can see how pro- 
phylactics may be applied in the case of medi- 
cine, but I do not quite understand how this 
method ean be applied to school buildings.” 
Our reply is that the analogy is quite perfect 
and the method will be found to be most effec- 
tive. Simply apply the tests and standards to 
the plans and specifications before accepting 
them. This will insure not only more value for 
the money expended, but will insure increased 
satisfaction in the use of the building or plant. 
Just as prophylactics in medicine has safe- 
guarded the health of the people and rendered 
unnecessary for the most part the old-time 
practice of medicine, so the application of a 
standard score card such as the Strayer score 
card for city school buildings, or the Holton and 
Strickland seore card for rural school buildings, 
will safeguard.the health of the children and 
render it unnecessary to employ workmen at 
increased wages to undo and make over what 
has been dorie by the original contractor. 

To illustrate, take for example the item of 
illumination. If the plans and specifications 
read: “Windows—banked to left of pupils, not 
nearer than 5 ft. to front of room, narrow mul- 
lions, near ceiling, 34 to 4 ft. from floor; Glass 
Area—one-fifth to one-fourth of floor area, with 
building properly oriented and free from nearby 
Shades — substantial, adjusted 
it will not become necessary 


obstructions ; 
from bottom, ete.,’ 
at any time within the life of such a building 
to employ building experts to perform an opera- 
ton such as that described in one of the above 


, 


paragraphs. 
Or, take for example the items of heating and 
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BENJ. J. BURRIS, INDIANAPOLIS, 
STATE SUPERINTENDEMT-ELE 
(See Page 110) 


ventilation. If the 
“Heating—a stove of adequate size, good 
draft control, jacketed: or basement furnace: 
or standard heater, e. g., Waterbury, 
Smith, Old Dominion: thermometer; Ventila- 
tion—fresh air intake, 12 in. sq., opening from 
outside through wall and jacket to hottest part 
of the stove or basement furnace: exits for foul 


plans and specifications 


read: 


school 


air, 16 in. sq., near floor, same side of room as 


stove, ete.,” there will not likely occur any com- 
plaint of ill health or other school problems 
arising from the lack of 
ventilation. 


proper heating and 


2. Uses that nay hy 
Tests. 


made of Intelligence 


The use of tests of mental intelligence has 
passed beyond the curlosity stage and it might 
be said, beyond the stage of experimentation. 
While there is yet 


selection of 


much to learn about the 
tests best suited for this or that 
purpose there are a number of such groups of 
tests that are 
very reliable. 


highly standardized and hence 
Not only this, but published re- 
sults are now available showing the advantages 
that accrue when pupils are first classified on 
the basis of their records made in group and in- 
dividual intelligence tests. 


It is impossible for a teacher to suit her in- 
struction to the various capacities represented 
by a class of, say, thirty pupils, unless she has 
some definite way of determining their capac- 
ities. The application of standardized tests of 
this kind has shown that while the judgment of 
teachers correlates very highly with the results 
obtained -from the tests, yet in many individual 
cases the judgment of the teacher is far from 
being reliable. For example, in the extensive 
experiments with gifted children conducted by 
Dr. Whipple, of the University of Illinois (now 
of the University of Michigan), it was shown 
that certain pupils included in the gifted group 
on the general judgment of the teachers and 
school officials were obviously only average in 
respect to mentality. On the other hand, it 
was shown that certain pupils who had been 
omitted by the teachers were manifestly highly 
gifted. 

Dr. Witmer, of 
vania, cites a number of cases in which pupiis 
feeble their 
teachers and yet when tested by standardized 


the University of Pennsyl- 


were judged to be minded by 
tests showed absolutely no indication of feeble 
mindedness. 

The writer was called upon to administer 
mental tests to a certain group of pupils in the 


schools of a western city who were considered 
by their teachers to be mentally defective, in 
fact, they were said to behave “very foolish”, 
The tests revealed the fact that these children 
were of average brightness, but simply did not 
understand English and naturally when spoken 
to in English looked “very foolish”. 


Without going into further detail on this 
point it may be stated that the first step in the 
attempt to administer education through the 
formal agency, the school, should be to ascer- 
tain the native ability, or raw brain power of 
the pupils by means of an intelligence test. 


3. Uses that may be made of Physical Tests. 


intelligence of the 
pupils the next step is to decide as to whether 


Having determined the 


or not the pupils may reasonably be expected to 


accomplish that which is indicated by their 
respective I. Q.’s 
tion a series of physical tests should be ad- 


ministered. <A tests 


In order to answer this ques 


minimum list of these 


should include at least the following, viz., 
height, weight, vital capacity, heart action, 


steadiness of nerves and a thorough examination 
of the eyes, ears, nose, throat, skin and teeth. 


To illustrate the significance of physical tests 
the following cases may be cited as typical: 
(a) A pupil in the eighth grade with an I.,Q. 
of 98 was reported by the teacher as one of the 
poorest members of the class. A physical ex- 
amination showed this pupil to have defective 
eyes (astigmatism), chronic indigestion, and no 
less than seven badly decayed permanent teeth 
(one case in the same school was found to have 


badly teeth). 
With proper dental treatment the indigestion 


seventeen decayed permanent 
disappeared and with a pair of suitable glasses 
to aid the eyes the pupil soon took rank as a 
strong average member of the class. 


Another case was that of a high school senior 
who was reported by her teachers to be failing 
generally in all her work. The mental tests 
showed her to be considerably above the average 
of the entire group of 350 high school pupils. 
The physical examination revealed nothing at 
all irregular: on the contrary, she appeared to 
be in perfect health, was of full weight and 
physiological development, with a vital index 
of 65, steady of nerve and with all the sens 
organs functioning as they should under normal 
conditions. One of two conclusions was cer- 
tain: either she was loafing on the job or her 
energies were being dissipated in the wrong 
direction. Further investigation revealed the 
fact that her emotional tendencies toward the 
opposite sex were leading her to waste her time 
when she should have been studying. 


The general significance of physical handi- 
caps in the case of school children has been 
repeatedly shown by studies made in this and 
The author found the follow- 


ing conditions in a small city system in one of 


other countries. 


the central states. 


Grp No. A B C D E F Total 
&£ 20 28 38 i) 3 2 100 % 
2. 11 20 26 25 9 9 100% 
3. 0 4 26 26 10 34 100% 


In the above table group No. 1 represents 
628 grade pupils all of whom were free from 
No. 2 


represents 519 grade pupils in the same system 


physical defects or handicaps; group 
each of whom possessed one or more physical 
defects or handicaps; group No. 3 represents 
53 grade pupils in the same system each of 
whom was badly handicapped in the same way 
as those in group No. 2. 

The capital letters at the top represent the 


grades given by the various teachers in the sys 
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tem» and the figures directly underneath the 
letters represent the per cent of pupils receiv- 
ing each of the marks. 

3. Uses that may be mad of Tests of School 
Achievement. 

Achievement tests should form the chief basis 
of promotion. Of course promotion should al- 
ways be a matter of judgment, but the judg- 
ment of the one who does the promoting should 
in turn be based upon objective tests and meas- 
urements. We now have available for use not 
only grade standards, but also standards based 
Before long 
we may°also have standards of achievement in 


upon sex, social status and age. 


all the subjects based upon race and eolor, for 
why, for example, should negro children be 
judged according to the standards obtained from 
white children, even though they may all live 
in the same state? Or, why should foreign 
children be judged by the same standards of 
achievement as our native children are judged 
by. 

The obvious conclusion, then, is that children 
in the schools should first be classified on the 
basis of their native ability, taking into con- 
sideration their physical condition and to a cer- 
tain extent their social status and should then 
be promoted according to their achievement 
quotient. The achievement, or accomplishment, 
quotient of a pupil is the figure expressing the 
ratio between his mental ability and the accom- 
plishment he has made in the subjects taught 
in the eurriculum. Presumably every pupil is 
capable of an ace ymplishment quotient of 1.00. 
This does not mean that all pupils in a given 
class are expected to accomplish the same 
amount in any given subject, but that each one 
is expected to accomplish an amount in pro- 
portion to his ability. Im any ordinary class 
of, say, 30 pupils we should expect to find 
approximately the same range and distribution 
of accomplishment as is found in the case of 
the I. Q’s. On the other hand, if due allow- 
ance is made for physical handicaps and assum- 
ing that a maximum of effort is obtained each 
pupil would be expected to show an accom- 
plishment quotient of 1.00. 

The following table shows the distribution of 
the I. Q.’s of several groups of pupils taken at 


random: 


Group Below I Q.’s 
No 70. 28 0) 90- 100- 110- 120- 150- 
80 90 100 110 120 130 up 
l 5 15 36 46 28 15 0 
2 0 2 15 10 7 2 1 
° 3 9 3 7 5 3 0 
4 2 6 4 12 7 2 1 
5 24 16 26 30 38 2 i) 6 
6 17 4 2 4 l 5 0 1 
¥ l 2 1 5 1 1 0 
468 41 31 62 68 81 75 32 9 


In the above table group No. 1 represents 146 
freshmen students in the normal school; group 
No. 2 represents 37 normal students; group 
No. 3 is 30 seventh grade pupils; group No. 4 
is 39 advanced normal students; group No. 5 
is 171 puf&ls in a small town school, ranging 
from the third grade to the eleventh grade; 
group No. 6 is 34 low grade pupils in the train- 
ing school; group No. 7 is eleven normal stu 
dents taking a certain course. 

Group No. 3 in the above table represents an 
ordinary class of seventh grade pupils and 
hence would be a fairly typical group. The 
I. Q.’s of these 30 pupils are as follows: 7 
75, 84, 84, 85, 86, 87, 87, 88, 88, 89, 90, 92 
100, 100, 102, 102, 106, 108, 109, 110, 110, 112, 
112, 118, 121, 125, 129. 

The indices representing a composite of their 
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accomplishment in seven tests of school achieve- 
ment, viz., language, English composition, fun- 
damentals in arithmetic, reasoning in arita- 
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metic, silent reading, spelling and handwriting, 

are as follows: 78, 78, 88, 88, 88, 91, 92, 92, 

94, 94, 95, 95, 96, 98, 98, 98, 102, 104, 104, 105, 

107, 107, 109, 110, 110, 113, 114, 116, 117, 122. 
BLIND ALLEYS. 

We are being advised on every hand to urge 
our brightest pupils to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. At the same time vocational experts 
are warning us against letting our charges drift 
into blind alley oceupations—meaning by that 
jobs that offer little advauce in salary, oppor- 
tunities for promotion, and in which there is 
no chance for the development of greater skill 
with experience and as one grows older. Now 
those who have told us that something is wrong 
with the teaching profession are legion. What 
I want to do is to bring this question: “Is 
teaching a blind-alley job?” 

It is the peculiar perquisite of the teacher 
that he does not have to answer the questions 
he propounds. I am asking this question for 
teachers to answer. Is the first graae teacher 
in a blind alley? Can she get out without get- 
ting into another if she stays in the profession ¢ 
What future is there for a girl who trains her- 
self for rural school work? Is the only outlook 
in the administrative and supervisory positions? 
How can the teaching profession be properly 
motivated in order to draw recruits to it and 
keep those we have? 

Whether teaching is a blind-alley occupation 
or not there are many things we can do to make 
it more attractive. Were I training teachers 
in the normal schools or colleges and universi- 
ties one course would be required of all. It 
would deal with teaching as a vocation, show- 
ing the nature of the work, the returns, the 
opportunities for continued study and prepara- 
tion, and the special opportunities in each field, 
as the possibilities of history teaching. What 
conrtibutions to methods, and to the literature 
of her subject can the teacher of English make? 
What other rewards besides salary do teachers 
receive? What training is adequate for the be- 
ginner ? 

This is superficial and unsatisfying, it is 
true. Schools need systems of promotion by 
merit to more desirable positions: Desirable 
not only on account of salaries, but on account 
of better working conditions and promises of 
advancement. Salary schedules should be such 
that increases extend over a long period of 
years. Positions that pay large salaries should 
be open to the competent; we need some posi- 
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tions that pay as much as is paid railroad su- 
perintendents. 


Finally, we need to develop professional soli- 
darity. Each teacher has a responsibility for 
every other teacher. The honor of one is the 
honor of all. We are not in a blind alley when 
we are striving, cooperating with others of our 
kind. We need to instruct young teachers in 
the technique and ethics of the profession that 
they may reflect credit upon it, and feel them- 


selves a part of a great and powerful associa- 
tion. 


Perhaps this last should be whispered. I be- 
lieve we should accord more respect and con- 
sideration for the elders in the business. Teach- 
ing is one occupation where one should become 
more proficient as he grows older. Like good 
wine, good teachers grow better with age. That 
one walks with a cane is no bar to his success 
in teaching. The good teacher is never out of 
date; age is not a matter of years. As one 
Oregon educator puts it, “It is better to be 
sixty and feel like forty, than to be forty and 
feel like sixty.” But, is teaching a blind alley, 
blame but ourselves if it stays so.—John C. 
Almack. 


DEDICATE CLARA BARTON SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 

—The Clara Barton Schoolhouse, in Borden- 
town, N. J., was dedicated on Saturday, June 
11th, with an appropriate dedicatory program in 
which school teachers, pupils and educators of 
the state took part. 

The building was purchased in January, 1920, 
by the Commissioner of Education of New Jersey, 
acting for the public school children and teachers 
of the state, as a memorial to Miss Barton, who 
taught in the school nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago. The building has been restored as 
nearly as possible to its original condition, 
fences and outbuildings removed, a hedge placed 
around the lot, flower beds planted, and a steel 
flag pole erected. The land upon which the 
building stands has been donated to the state by 
Mr. Thomas W. Rattigan of Bordentown. The 
total contributions of pupils, teachers and others 
to the memorial fund amounted to $3,401.78 and 
the expenditures reached $1,779.40. 

The committee which had in charge the 
restoration of the building was composed of Miss 
Minnie Flynn, of the Bordentown High School, 
Mr. George W. Swift, Mrs. Harold B. Wells, Supt. 
L. J. Kaser of Burlington County, and City Supt. 
R. M. Oberholser of Bordentown. The permanent 
trustees of the fund are the Commissioner of 
Education, the President of the State Board of 
Education and the County Superintendent of 
Schools of Burlington County. 
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One of the great problems confronting the 
nation at the present day is in the proper hous- 
ing of the people. Likewise, perhaps the “big- 
gest” problem*the school authorities in almost 
every city, town, borough, township or village, 
have to solve, lies in the proper school housing 
of the children of today and tomorrow. 


The school laws of every state clearly state, 
and in most emphatic terms, that John and 
Mary, and every child—male and female, must 
attend some school between certain fixed ages, 
and that the attendance laws shall and must be 
In other words, every child 
of school age is entitled to a seat in a school- 


strictly enforced. 


room for a full day’s session each and every 
day of the school term. There is indisputable 
evidence that such provision has not been made, 
for we find our schools congested and crowded 
because of the absence of adequate school build- 
ings. Thousands of children in many of our 
larger cities are now attending school on part- 
time schedule due to the congestion in class- 
rooms, and many thousands more are crowded 
into basement rooms, partitioned rooms, port 
ables, and such age-worn structures as are 
totally unfit to properly educate the child. 


The schools are for the children, hence our 
buildings must be made a fit place in which to 
live. These—our most valued national asset, 
should be housed only in the most modern struc- 
ture a competent architect is able to design, in- 
asmuch as the life, health and the development 
of the boy and girl, are factors which demand 
equitable consideration by those entrusted with 
such responsibilities and duties. In a latent 
manner we have shown that a pupil may ap 
parently keep well and make some educational 
progress in an artificially lighted room or a 
poorly ventilated one in a basement or attic, 
but we have also proven in the most unmistak- 
able terms the fact that the same child will 
grow up stronger and show more vigorous 
growth and development, both mentally and 
physically, in a more fit room—one properly 
lighted and furnished with modern equipment 
for heating and ventilating. 


It is true that for many years we adopted but 
a “nibbling” process in much of our school- 
house construction, and we now find that only 
“nibbling” results were attained. We find too 
that two schools of pupils do not well fit in a 
single room. Are we not dealing most unfairly 
with the rising generation if we continue such 
a policy? We have long encugh denied them of 
the things which rightfully belong to them, and 
there is but one solution—we must build big 
and better school buildings. 


We offer an alibi in our plea and say that 
during the war period the Government placed 


such restrictions upon us that it was impossible 


NOTE—tThis paper was read before the National 
Association of School Business Officials, Detroit, May, 
1921. 
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for us to go ahead with any building plans, that 
we were unable to make purchases of such 
building materials even at an increased cost, 
and that it was not possible for us to borrow 
money. Conceding the fact that was generally 
true, it is not true now. Such shackles hav 
been removed, the cost of materials and con 
struction have been considerably lessened, gen 
eral conditions are more favorable, and the 
money is available. It is therefore our duty to 
proceed in this work, and we must provide large 
and suffic‘ent funds to meet this heavy expend! 
ture. 
Taxation for Schools. 

In some states school authorities are clothed 
with sufficient power and authority to enable 
them—either by direct taxation or issuing 
bonds, to create such funds; in some states such 
authority may be obtained by a vote of the pev- 
ple, while in all states some districts have 
reached the limit of their taxing power, and 
additional legislation will have to be enacted to 
grant them the same. 

Sut the people are willing to pay for good and 
better schools. 
are granted permission to raise large sums of 
In the midst of the great steel strike 


Kverywhere, school authorities 


money. 
in my home city, when business in general was 
completely paralyzed, and many men were not 
working, the people of Johnstown voted our 
school district the right to raise {wo millions of 
dollars for school buildings. Your districts are 
doing the same thing, and if they are not, they 
only need to be properly educated to the actual 
needs. 

Taxes are high in every community and will 
without doubt continue to be high for many 
years to come, unless we shirk our full respon- 
sibilities and dut’es of citizenship. For this 
reason, we will continue to have two distinct 
classes to deal with in the development of our 
school problems, particularly in such things as 
we regard as progressive, and wherein the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money is necessary. 

The first class never considers the payment of 
school taxes as waste of public money, and are 
eager to pay such taxes before they become 
delinquent, and before any penalty is added to 
said taxes. They firmly believe that we are all 
common shareholders in this corporation and 
that we do der've exceptional dividends from 
our schools. This class fortunately composes 
the big majority of our school patrons and tax 
payers. 

The second elass is in the minority and is 
mostly made up of older people. The taxing 
problem has always been a bugaboo to them. In 
every community this class looks, first and al 
ways, at the cost of education. They disap 
prove of all construction of such school build 
ings as will provide for little more than present 
day needs. They do not see the necessity for 
making provisions for auditoriums and gym 
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nasiums. They oppose swimming pools and 


playgrounds. They do not favor instruction in 
physical training, domestic science, or vyoea 
tional training. They believe that all money 
spent for such purposes is wasted. 

The wish of the majority then is that w 
must proceed with the construction of such 
schools as are needed; that we must increase 
our indebtedness; and that they prefer the 
issuing of bonds for such purposes. 

Bond Issues. 

[t is proper that we should take advantage of 

the prevailing conditions of the bond inarket, 


and this has been most difficult during the past 


few years, since we have been frequently asked 
to increase our interest rate before meeting with 
a successful sale. We are usually guided in 
our judgment by the movement of commodity 
prices, for when commodity prices go up, more 


money is required to move a given volume of 


goods. Money becomes scarce, and the price 

money (the interest rate) goes up. On the 
other hand, when commodity prices fall, the 
exact opposite is true; money is released, the 
supply increases, and the interest rate goes 
down, hence the demand for bonds increas 

In other words, falling commodity prices are 


the signal to buy bonds, which is the basis for 
the commonly accepted statement that the bond 
market is now firmly on the upgrade. 

The investor gives first consideration to the 


factor of safety and further that the same shal 
continue during the life of the bond. He de 
sires that the same shall not only continue, but 
that it increase in strength until the invest 
ment, both principal and interest, is paid off at 
maturity. 

Since all the factors of safety are so easily 
determined in the case of municipal bonds, 
such securities readily find an open market, and 
are eagerly sought for by savings’ banks, 
trustees, insurance companies and the small in 
vestors, even though they carry a lower interest 
rate. The interest rate is never the determining 
factor, and is not an absolutely accurate barom 
eter of safety. 

Again in the case of municipal bonds, con 
sideration is given as to the legality of the 
issue and after that the resources ar the credit 
of the community, while in the case of public 
utility, corporation and railway bonds, safety 
is dependent on the assets and resources of the 
company back of the bond, on its earning 
power, on the management, on the personnel, on 
the market for the article or service manufac 
tured, on the future trend and de velopment, on 
previous history and on many other factors, 


which, to make absolutely sure that they exist, 
requires first hand investigation by accountants, 


appraisers, lawyers, engineers and business men 
of keen insight and judgment. 
In this respect we are especially fortunate in 


such issues as school and other municipal bonds, 


in that we are able to fix a lower rate of inter 
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est, as well as to issue a shorter term loan. 
True, we tind that our form r rates do not well 
fit in with present demands on account of the 


exceedingly high rates of interest offered by 
many attractive issues by many large corpora 
tions and many of our states. We must meet 
such conditions as they now exist, and as far 
as possible safeguard the financial interests of 
our schools. We must adopt such a financial 
policy, so as to make our bonds attractive and 
acceptable to prospective purchasers, for other- 
wise we cannot hope to dispose of our bonds. 


Serial Bonds. 

The serial bond is without doubt the most ac 
ceptable one, and no doubt results in the great 
est financial economy, inasmuch as both prin 
cipal and interest as well as taxes thereon, is 

All the fine princi 
ples of sound financing are no doubt embodied 
the rein. 


reduced from year to year. 


The optional feature of many of our 
former issues was too uncertain of good results 
and gave no positive guarantee of sound finan 
cing. The optional clause is objected to by 
present day bond buyers, and such bonds as 
contain this feature are only sold when the in- 


terest rate is unusually high. 


Laws Governing Bond Issues. 
Now, the issuing of bonds in all states are 
governed by certain fixed laws, and the require 
ments of all have features. 


many common 


Therefore, I believe, the purpose of this paper 
will best be served if I confine same to the Laws 
of Pennsylvania. A brief summary of such 
laws follow, and are such as guide us in the 
preparation of bond issue, excepting those of 
the few first class districts of our state, as Pitts 


burgh and Philadelphia: 
i—The 


free and independent of city control and man 


school districts of Pennsylvania are 


wement. They levy their own taxes and other 
wise manage the affairs of their respective dis 
tricts in aceordance with the constitution and 
the state laws. 

2—We may create and incur an indebtedness 
of two per cent of the assessed valuation of the 
taxable property of the district without the as 
sent of the people. An 


ceeding seven per cent of such taxabie property 


indebtedness not ex 


may be incurred with the assent of the majority 
if the electors voting at a public election held 
for such purpose, and the attorney general ha- 
ruled that such increase may be in excess of 
seven per cent, but not more than ten per cent, 
provided at a publie election held such addi 
tional increase shall have been assented to by 
three-fifths of the electors voting. 

3—The intention to increase any indebted 
ness by issuing bonds, must be set forth in a 
proper resolution of the board of directors, and 
the same duly recorded on the minutes of thc 
board. 


t-—The assent for an increase beyond the two 
per cent must be voted upon after advertis 


ment in a paper of general circulation for 


period of thirty days preceding such election, 
or by printed placards during such fixed perio: 
of time. 

5—The financial statement of the district 
must be filed in court. 

6—The result of such election must be cert! 
fied to the distriet by the proper court official, 
and same duly recorded on the minutes of th 
Board. 

7—The sale of all bonds must be advertised 
once a week for three weeks in one or more 
papers of general circulation published in said 
county: and in count’es of 150,000 or more 1n 
habitants the same must also be advertised in 
the legal newspaper, issued at least weekly, in 
said county, designated by rule of court tor the 
publication of court or other legal notices, if 
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such newspaper exists, the same number of 
times as required in such newspaper of general 
circulation. 

8—Bonds must be sold to the highest bidder, 
if same are sold, but cannot be sold at less than 
par and accrued interest to the date of delivery 
of bonds. 

Preparation of Issue. 

Under such authority, the following pro 
cedure is followed in the preparation and sale 
of such issues: 

1. Resolution of the board. stating the 

(a) Authorizat‘on for such issue, 

(b) Amount of the proposed issue. 

(c) Rate of interest 
able. 

(d) Purpose of the issue. 

(e) Date of the bonds. 

(f) Denominations. 

(gz) Maturities. 

(h) Form of bond. 


(1) Form of Coupon. 


when and where pay- 


(j) Registration. 
Advertisement of sale, noting 
(a) Time and place of sale. 
(b) Deser ption, ete. 
(c) Time limit for receiving bids. 
(d) Deposit required with bid. 
3. Preparation of statement, giving 
(a) Full and complete data to prospective 
purchasers. 
(b) Copy of advertisement. 
(c) Bidding sheet. 
}. Acceptance of hid or proposal, 


Legality of Issue. 

The sale of bonds are conditioned upon the 
approval of the legality of the issue by the at 
torneys of the prospective purchaser and suc 
cessful bidder. Frequently, however, they are 
sold under agreement that the district will 
furn'sh ths suecessful bidder with an approving 
opin’on as to the legality of the issue by some 
recognized legal firm—whose opinion is usually 
accepted on such issues. The advantages re- 
sulting from this latter method of procedure 
lies in the fact that the printing of the bonds 
can be proceeded with at once immediately 
after the sale of the bonds, and delivery can be 
made at the earliest possible date; the district 
receives its money at a much earlier date, and 
the purchaser is prepared to make delivery of 
the bonds without issuing certificates therefor 
until the bonds are fully approved and printed 
The cost of such an opinion is offset by the 
more favorable bid, as bidders otherwise would 
have to make due allowances for the cost of 
obtaining such opinion, and condition their Lid 
upon it being obtained. 
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The papers required for the examination of 
attorneys as to the legality of the issue are the 
following: 


1. Certified copy of the minutes containing 
resolution as to the increase of indebtedness, 
giving the page number, the date and place of 
the meeting, ete. 


2. Certified copy of any amending resolu- 


tion made at a subsequent meeting, if such ac- 
tion is desired or made necessary. 


3. Affidavits as to publication of election no- 
tices, if a publie election be held. 

4. Affidavits as to publication of sale of 
bonds. 

5. Certified statement under seal of court 
made to district as to the result of the election. 

6. Certified copy of financial statement filed 
in court. 

7. Certified statement by proper officer as to 
the valuation of the taxable property of the 
city or district. 

8. Certificates of election of board members 
and as to the election of present officers. 

9. Certified statement as to sale of the bonds. 


10. Statement that no litigation is pending 
or threatened affecting said issue of bonds. 


11. Certified statement that no judgments 
or claims have been entered previous to delivery 
of bonds. 


12. Affidavits as to genuineness of signa- 


tures on each and every bond. 
13. Examination of properly executed bond 
or bonds before delivery of same. 


Such certified statements and affidavits are 
usually asked for by the examining attorneys 
and oceasionally some flaw is found so as to 
make amendments necessary and sometimes re 
quire re-advertisement. of the sale of the bonds. 

In such eases where an insufficient tax is 
levied as to properly provide for the payment 
of interest and the redemption of the bonds as 
they mature, or where such other gross error is 
made, there is just cause for declaring the issue 
invalid, but such cases are few and only result 
because of carelessness in checking on the part 
of some official or attorney. But in the case 
of advertising, it is only fair to ask if too fine 
lines of distinction are not sometimes drawn. 
For example, the laws of Pennsylvania do not 
require us to advertise in such financial paper, 
as is read by bond dealers, but does require our 
city (since we have a legal publication in our 
county) to advertise in a paper read only by a 
few lawyers, who refer to same only because of 
purely legal notices required under rules of 
Now, there is not the slightest value to 
be attained in the advertisement of bond sales 
in such paper. 


court, 


Therefore where every effort has been made 
to sufficiently advertise such issues, where such 
advertisements have been made during a suffi- 
cient period of time required ordinarily for 
such sales and for even a longer period, even 
though they are not made on specific dates, and 
when every effort has been made in every pos- 
sible way to fully comply with the full intent 
and spirit of the law, it seems only reasonable 
to infer that such slight error ought+-not in it- 
self be suflicient cause to make re-advertisement 
necessary, unless it can be shown that there was 
clearly an improper motive for such act. 


Now, we are required, as already stated, to 
advertise the sale of bonds in one or more 
papers of general circulation published in the 
county once a week for three weeks, and publi- 
cation of same as shown on the following days, 
as per exhibit 1 and exhibit 2. 








Exursir 1. 
Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
1 2 
3 ad 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 ° 13 14 ° 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 Ss 


Exuisir 2. 
Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
1 2 bad 4 


5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
12 13 ° 15 16 17 18 
19 20 ? 22 23 24 25 
26 8 


The star in each case indicates the dates the 
advertisement appeared in the paper, the large 
letter S the day same were offered for sale. Ex- 
hibit 1 shows that the advertisement appeared 
once the first week, and twice the second week. 
In other words the issue was advertised for sale 
three times during the two weeks and were not 
offered for sale until the 26th day after the first 
insertion. Exhibit 2 shows that the issue was 
advertised once the first week, once the third 
week and once the fourth week, but was not ad- 
vertised on any day during the second week, 
and were offered for sale the 24th day after the 
first day of notice. In both cases more than 21 
days elapsed before the day of sale, but neither 
was advertised once each week for three con- 
secutive weeks. 

Advertisements, as shown below and marked 
Exhibit 3 and Exhibit 4, have been approved 
as fully meeting the requirements of the Act. 

Exnipit 3. 


Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 

l 

3 * 4 5 6 7 38 

9 bad 11 12 13 14 15 

16 * 1s 19 20 21 22 
23 S 

Exuisir 4. 

Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 * 9 

10 11 12 15 14 * 16 

17 18 19 20 21 * S 

24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


And yet, Exhibit 4 shows the sale to have 
taken place on the 15th day after the first in- 
serted notice of the sale. 

In Exhibits 1 and 2, we may then infer that 
there was a violation of the letter of the law, 
we believe no violation of the intent and spirit 
of the law; whereas in Exhibits 3 and 4 there 
was no violation of the letter of the law in 
either case, but Exhibit 4 seems to hardly meet 
the full requirements of the intent and spirit 
of the law because of the fact that the bonds 
were sold before the expiration of 21 days or 
three full weeks. 

However, since the seller or purchaser is not 
permitted to interpret the law, and can only de- 
lay the sale by ligitation—whether right or 
wrong, it is very evident that the greatest pos- 
sible attention must be given to every detail in 
order to fully meet every requirement and in- 
terpretation thereof, for two attorneys may not 
fully agree on the legal points of the same issue. 

Sale of Bonds. 

How we may best dispose of our bonds and 
yet meet every legal requirement, is sometimes 
a difficult problem. Frequently, bonds are noi 
sold on aecount of not receiving any bids — 
sometimes after several attempts are made to 
sell them on fixed dates. 
permitted to enter into conditional sales, pro 
viding the other legal conditions have been met. 

The conditions usually proposed are that the 
money be deposited in some large city bank for 
a fixed period without interest; that the same 
be deposited in such bank, and that specified 
amounts be withdrawn on certain dates; or 


In such cases, we are 
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sometimes a request is made that such city 
bank be made the depository for this issue dur- 
ing the life of the bonds, pay the interest on 
coupons when due, and the principal when the 
bonds mature. 


This last-mentioned method of financing such 
issues does not meet with the approval of city 
or school officials, because large sums of money 
must be sent to such city bank days and weeks 
in advance of the date of payment, results in 
the loss of interest to the district, and thus 
gives the outside institution interest and prin- 
cipal of bonds which very frequently are only 
presented for payment at some late date. We 
need only look over our bond register and ex- 
amine our records to verify such facts. Such 
examination shows unpaid coupons, as well as 
unpaid bonds, which should have been pre- 
sented for payment and canceled. It is gen- 
erally agreed then that both interest and prin- 
cipal should be made payable at the office of the 
treasurer of-the district, and the treasurer 
given the proper credit for disbursement only 
upon receipt of the canceled bond or coupon. 

Such conditional agreements as prove bene- 
ficial to the district and at the same time afford 
a saving to the taxpayer, are highly commend- 
able. There is a twofold purpose attained {n 
the adoption of such an arrangement. First, 
the district gets the money, and second, the sale 
is successfully financed without increasing the 
interest rate of the bonds. 

We must utilize to the best advantage of the 
district whatever benefits there may be in the 
deposit account of the proceeds of the bonds, 
especially when the bond issue is for construc 
tion work yet to be performed, and the spending 
of the money will cover a substantial period of 
time. 

It is highly beneficial then for us at all times 
to consult and cooperate with reputable bank- 
ers who make this line of financing their 
particular business, and wherein they specialize, 
for we are told that during the past ten years 
approximately $7,000,000,000 is the enormous 
aggregate of the municipal securities issued by 
various communities in the United States and 
its dependencies. 

Some city treasurers and others have advo- 
cated a new method of selling bonds by dis- 
posing of them in small lots directly over the 
counter of the treasurer’s office, and such plans 
have been successfully tried out in some citie’ 
in both this country and Canada during recent 
years. Under this plan and until such bonds 
are issued the sales have usually been made in 
advance by the issuing of the receipts of pay- 
ment, after which said receipts were called in 
and the bonds issued in their places. 

The advantages claimed by those who favor 
this method are the following: 

1. That prospective investors wou!d always 
find an open market for their idle funds. 

2. That funds would be available when 
needed, and delays in many cases avoided. 

3. That the small investor, who usually in- 
vests in municipal bonds, would financially 
profit by such direct and personal investment. 

4. That citizens would be made bond holders 
of such local issues. 

5. And last, that the district would under 
such circumstances not have to pay such high 
interest rates. 

The only disadvantage they admit is where 
oceasion demands quick sales. 

A study of these two methods of selling bonds 
The old method of 
selling to bond dealers has been quite generally 


permits of some discussion. 


accepted as a sound policy of financing our 
issues, while the over-the-counter method has 
frequently failed, and in many cases is not ap- 


plicable. There are cities in which such 


i. plan 
could be successfully carried out, if th: 


( finan- 
cial interests would give their end rsement 
Again, even with this endorsement, could 


a not 
the politician play a mighty big hand, and 
make this plan a mighty expensive one, and 
even deprive the fellow who now buys these 


bonds the privilege he now has under the old 
method ¢ H ywever, the world is full ot bond- 
holders just now, and the tendency always has 
been for bonds to pass from the custody of the 
weak into the custody of the strong, and it wil] 
be very interesting to note how many owners 
of Liberty Bonds there will be in this country 
at the end of the next eight or nine years. 

From our individual experiences then, we 
might draw the following conclusion: Adopt 
the best possible method that is applicable to 
your community. 

Cost of $500,000 Issue of Bonds. 

The face cost of an issue of $500,000 bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of five per cent, ton 
free serial bonds, maturing in amounts 


on 
specified dates, is as follows: 
Year of Re- State Total 
demption Principal Interest Tax Cost 
ae $ 80,000 $125,000 $ 10,000 $215 000 
1927....... 20,000 21,000 1,680 42.680 
ie 20,000 20,000 1,600 41.600 
Speei...5.. Bees 19,000 1,520 40.520 
a 20,000 18,000 1,440 39.440 
ae 20,000 17,000 1,360 38.360 
1932....... 20,000 16,000 1,280 37.280 
a 20,000 15,000 1,200 26,200 
_. Sarre 20,000 14,000 1,120 35,120 
ae 20,000 3,000 1,040 34,040 
1936....... 20,000 12,000 960 32,960 
ee 20,000 11,000 880 31,880 
Been. .-.++. 20,000 10,000 800 30,800 
eer 20.000 9,000 720 29,720 
BeGG...ss3.. $000 8,000 640 28.640 
. ae 20,000 7,000 560 27,560 
1942....... 20,000 6,000 480 26,480 
ee 5,000 400 25,400 
ree 20,000 4,000 320 24.320 
Syee....... Bee 3,000 240 23,240 
ee 20,000 2,000 160 22,160 
i 20,000 1,000 80 21,080 

$500,000 $356,000 $ 28,480 $884,480 


The actual cost of such issue should be con- 
siderably decreased, and is dependent upon the 
interest received from the depository of such 
sinking fund, or the investment of said funds. 

In conelusion, we know the bond market is 
not the same today as it was just a few years 
ago; we know that the problem is one which de- 
mands a great deal of study; we must in a large 
measure be guided by what the other fellow is 
doing, but we must avoid his mistakes. While 
we find it necessary to issue bonds, we must 
make the burden as light as possible for those 
who will have to pay the big part of the debt. 

Now, since the school secretary or business 
manager does a considerable part of the work in 
the preparation and marketing of bond issues 
in the small cities, he must fully equip himself 
for such duty and responsibility. He should 
acquaint himself with the state laws pertain- 
ing to such issues, note such amendments or 
additional requirements as are made from time 
to time, and otherwise be prepared to check up 
much of the preliminary work required in ad- 
vance of the sale. It is his duty to prepare 
such circulars and other advertising matter as 
will provide actual assistance in the selling of 
the bonds. Such data should be placed in the 
hands of those who make a specialty of pur- 
chasing this class of securities, and others who 
may be particularly interested. very neces- 
sary precaution should be taken in the prepara- 
tion and printing of the bonds. Frequent con- 
sultations with the proper finance committee of 
the board should be held, and all possible infor- 
mation should be sought from bond dealers rela- 
tive to suggestions they may have to offer. 


(Concluded on Page 125) 
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Men Teachers Leaving Profession for Reasons 
Other Than Financial 


Some Rarely Discussed Factors Which Are Forcing Men Out of the Teaching Profession. 


The educational world is still astir concern 
ing the supply of teachers, their salaries, 
methods of making the profession more attrac- 
tive, and new laws favorable to the profession. 
In nearly all of the discussions that the writer 
has found on making the profession more at 
tractive, the problems of salary and tenure of 
position have been given careful and elaborate 
treatment. Ground has been gained as a result 
of the stir caused by the discussions, especially 
in the direction of better salary. Substantial 
increases have been given in all the larger 
school units and the minimum paid in rural 
districts has been raised. The matter of tenure 
of position is also receiving attention. Another 
point that caused considerable comment and 
agitation—that of twelve months’ pay—has also 
been discussed and settled in the larger cities. 
But there are still many causes of dissatisfac- 
tion and the purpose of this article is to men- 
tion a few of the more obscure reasons why 
men teachers are leaving the profession, and 
why new ones are not entering it. 

A man teacher is just like any other man in 
that he is a human being. Ilis likes and dis 
likes, fundamentally, are about the same, He 
wants employment all the year through, a brief 
vacation with pay, a home of his own, a littl 
“spending money” over and above actual living 
cost, modest regular savings, a chance for pro 
motion, and the esteem of his friends and ac 
quaintances. He likes to live his own life, free 
and uninhibited. Of course, in living his own 
life and in “being human,” it is understood that 
he is to observe the moral and the civil law, to 
use good judgment in his relations with fellow 
men, and to be prudent and rationally economi- 
eal. Further, he likes to progress, to grow 
mentally, to expand his powers and abilities, 
Now let us look for 
a while at the teaching profession, especially 


that is, if he is ambitious. 


from the man’s standpoint, with some of the 
above p ints in the background. 


One reason why men are not going into the 
teaching profession and why those now in it 
are leaving, is that there are too many weeks in 
the year when the teacher is out of work. The 
word “men” here should be taken to mean men 
of responsibility, who are interested in estab 
lishing themselves in the community, and noi 
irresponsible young college graduates who have 
dropped into teaching for the lack of something 
better. 

The average school term in most towns over 
twenty thousand inhabitants is nine months, 
covering a period of less than ten calendar 
months, with spring and holiday “layoffs,” and 
two summer months of idleness. Except for 
shop teachers who have a trade it is fool'sh to 
suggest that men teachers can get work of a 
suitable kind during the summer months. Em- 
ployers are not in the habit of holding goox 
positions open for the ace ymmodation of teacn 
ers for a couple of months in the year. If a 
teacher gets any kind of a position at all it is 
not likely that it will amount to much, unless 
he “happens” to tind a wood selling proposition. 
During all these vacation periods the teacher's 
expenses are going on as heavily as they do 
when he is at his school work. Now what man 
will tolerate such a_ situation very long, 
especially if he be a man who has established 
himself in the community? Probably the onl) 
solution of this problem is to pay teaciers 4 
stipulated sum for the year, im twelve equal in- 


stallments, with specifications, of course, as to 


E. E. Beals, Michigan City, Ind. 


the exact amount of the time they will be ex 
pected to teach during the vear, and what other 
work they will be expected to do, if any. Some 
of the more progressive cities have used this 
plan for some years. 

The uncertainty of the teacher’s position is 
another factor that contributes to the decreas- 
ing number of men in the profession. In the 
smaller school units the teachers are hired for 
the period of one year, and each summer are 
turned loose to shift for themselves for two or 
three months until the following September. 
Teaching is the only occupation of the quasi 
professional type whose members are turned 
loose for a period of from two to three months 
in the year without adequate care of some kind. 

There should be some kind of probationary 
period for a teacher after he is hired, say one 
or two years, in which time he will be expected 
“to show what is in h'm.” If he proves him 
self during this probationary period, it should 
be understood that the job is his as long as he 
wants it and can maintain a record of efficiency 
and good behavior. Under these conditions, he 
will not be in a state of anxiety every spring as 
to whether or not he is to have his old job back 
again. On the other hand, some drastic means 
should be taken to punish or blacklist teachers 
who wilfully break their contracts against the 
wishes of the board. 

The matter of the social standing of teachers 
and the esteem of friends and acquaintances is 
a factor in determining the reasons for the 
searcity of men in the profession. There was 
a time when the schoolmaster was a man of 
learning and the one to whom the people of his 
“narish” would go for counsel and for advice. 
That day seems to have passed. 

It is difficult to sense the publie attitude to 
day as regards the esteem and respect which the 
community has for the teacher. Surely it is 
not so strong as it was in the early pioneer 
days. How is he looked upon today by the gen 
eral public? What social standing does he have 


among business men, 


in towns of twenty thou 
sand inhabitants or more, as compared to the 
social standing of other professional men? Is 
he one of the leaders in the various civie or so 
cial clubs? Is he ealled into counsel as much 
as the owner of a garage, who probably has not 
gone as far as the second year in the high 
school, or the druggist, whose education has not 
taken him beyond a six months course in 
pharmacy? Does his profession rank up with 
that of the dentist in the eyes of the public, or 
with the lawyer, or the doctor, or the journalist, 
or the real estate dealer? Tf not, why not? He 
has had as much education, as the average pro- 
fessional or business man, and in most cases 
more. Is he really looked down on “as an old 
school teacher”? Tf this state of affairs exists, 
is it because of the type of man that has been 
going into the profession recently ? 

The writer is inclined to think that the 
teacher does not have the high regard and 
esteem enjoyed by other professions. Remem 
ber, a normal human being enjoys having his 
friends and acquaintances think well of him, 
respect him, and look to him as a man of influ 
ence, however small that influence may be. If 
he cannot get this reward of appreciation from 
the teaching profess‘on, if he is being “left out,” 
neglected, socially ostracized, he will get into 
some other line of work where he will be appre- 
ciated. 

Men like to get into lines of work in which 
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they see chances for advancement and promo- 
tion, not alone from the financial standpoint, 
but from the standpoint of influence and 
prestige. In the industrial world this is true 
to a great extent, especially among classes that 
have at least as much schooling and general 
ability as do teachers. One often reads of a 
young man starting out to work for an indus- 
trial concern with nothing more than a com- 
mon school education, and working up to an 
important executive position, even to the presi- 
dency of the company. The man is not pro- 
moted until he has shown the proper authori- 
ties that he has ability, ambition, and a willing- 
ness to work, and that he “knows the game.” 
He is not hindered from advancement by a 
thousand-and-one restrictions, established by 
law or by 


“ 


college credit.” 

Good men in school work are often kept in a 
mediocre position for no reason other than that 
they have not met the scholastic requirements 
of some board of education, as interpreted by 
some superintendent. These men have pro- 
gressive qualities; they have demonstrated their 
ability as good schoolmen. Let us insist the 
last two requirements, of course. These men 
that are being kept down have read educational 
papers, studied educational research problems, 
attended educational meetings of all kinds, and 
are making all possible efforts toward personal 
advancement, and as a result of all this effort, 
they have fitted themselves for better positions, 
but have been held back for no reason other 
than that they “have not come up to the letter 
of the law” in some insignificant detail. 

As a result of all these hindrances, they find 
little hope for a promotion, especially in influ- 
ence and prestige. 

It is necessary to set standards and to have 
rules and regulations that govern the operation 
of schools, but the writer is wondering whether 


“ 


or not those in power do not “cut things a 
little too fine” in establishing standards and 
maintaining regulations which govern the 
status of school teachers. In the industrial 
world, the man who obtains a position or seeks 
advancement, is asked what can he.do? What 
has he done to qualify himself for a position 
higher up? How long has he been employed? 
Whether he is reliable, honest, industrious? 
What is he doing to advance himself? How he 
spends his spare hours’ In the educational 
world the most important question asked of one 
seeking employment is usually, how much col- 
lege or normal training has he had? 

The usual questions asked of the prospective 
employe in the industrial concerns are not asked 
at all in some school units, and are neglected in 
others. Is there not some way of insur'ng the 
right kind of man a reasonable chance for pro- 
motion, financially and otherwise, regardless of 
whether or not he has a degree? Is it not pos- 
sible for a man in middle life, say, who has es- 
tablished himself in the community, to learn 
enough of the intricate problems of education 
and its administration through summer study, 
reading, observation and home study ? It seems 
that school administrators are able to devise 
every conceivable method to insure the teachers’ 
qualifications. Why can they not redeem the 
situation ¢ 

The writer is inclined to think that school 
administrators, have made “a mess of things” 
in their efforts “to uphold the standard”; they 
seem to have failed to take into account all the 
things that the industrial world administrators 





have taken into account especially’ when it 
comes to the matter of attracting young men 
of ability to the teaching profession. The school 
administrators will have to “about face” and 
get a new view of things from the standpoint of 
the young man of today if they wish to make 
the teaching profession more attractive in ways 
other than financial. 


The great American industrial concerns have 
developed social and welfare work during re- 
cent years to a marked degree, while the schoo! 
“concerns” have not. Our industrial plants 
have club rooms, athletics, bowling leagues, 
smokers, etc., for the men, and social rooms, 
dances, parties, picture shows, etc., for the 
women, all at company expense. Many firms 
give presents at Christmas time, and “turkey” 
at Thanksgiving time; they give bonuses at the 
end of the year; they have company insurance; 
they sell company stock on specially easy terms. 
All of this has a powerful appeal, especially to 
the young university and college man. These 
facts might seem inconsequential, but they 
must be reckoned with, if the teaching profes- 
son is to be made more attractive. 


Another reason why young college students 
are not considering education as a life work, is 
that society in general will not allow them to 
be natural or “human,” or to live their own 
lives as they could do if they were in the in- 
dustrial world. Society has set up some stand- 
ards of conduct for the teacher when he comes 
into a community. If he does not live up to 
what is “proper” in the eyes of town gossips, he 
is dismissed or severely reprimanded. His 
natural self, and his cheerful disposition are 
squelched, or distorted beyond recognition un- 
der these conditions, especially if he submits for 
fear of losing his job to what the gossips con- 
sider “proper.” “Misconduct” in a_ teacher 
would not be misconduct if it were committed 
by a bank clerk, a manufacturer, a doctor, or 
the average parent. The average father does 
things before his son which he would not 
tolerate from the teachers. Evidently teachers 
are counted as more of an example for the chil- 
dren of a community than the fathers them- 
selves. If it is clearly out of order for a man 
teacher to be natural, frank, and a “regular 
fellow” once in a while with his companions, 
(though all the while being strictly within the 
limits of propriety, and within the moral code) 
then school authorities will have to pay for this 
condition of living imposed on the teachers, and 
pay pretty heavily. All of this has its back- 
ground in the hero-worship and “example” 
phase of the teacher’s life. The writer has 
found that the hero-worship side of boys and 
young men is best satisfied when they find a 
strong, -virile, natural, frank, clean, square, 
regular fellow. He may have faults, but the 
boys will imitate his good qualities which far 
outweigh his faults. School administrators 
and whole communities are in a great measure 
responsible for this state of affairs. They must 
change their attitude to a great extent in this 
respect, if they expect to attract real men to 
the profession. 


Another reason why teachers are leaving the 
teaching profession, is that the work is hard on 
Women suffer more than men by 
No one except 


the nerves. 
far, but men, too, are affected. 
those who have taught, can lend a sympathetic 
ear to the teachers’ story; few people under- 
stand fully the irksome phases of discipline and 
to teach from forty to fifty children from all 
kinds of homes, and to be fair to all of them, 
It is a great tax on the 
The matter 


their parents included. 
nerve force of the average teacher. 


of proper discipline is of no mean importance, 
and requires, at the least, diplomacy, a knowl- 
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edge of human nature, and a strong personality. 
Some unusually strong teachers are so enthused 
with their work, and so rich in their personality 
that they can command attention and carry 
their classes along without much effort. This 
is not the average condition of affairs, however. 
Few teachers get along without some difficulty 
and many teachers fail on this disposition-spoil- 
ing side of the work. Of course, all lines of 
work have their irksome sides, but by the very 
nature of the work, the handling and disciplin- 
ing of youngsters from every kind of home con 
ceivable, in addition to trying to teach them 
daily lessons, are reasons that at least cause 
teachers to leave the profession. And it deters 
others from entering it, especially if they are 
solicitous about not having their true selves dis 
torted and squelched beyond recognition. This 
state of affairs could be relieved by full co 


operation of the parents, the older children, and 
the school principal. 


It is not the writer’s purpose to make an ar- 
raignment of the teaching profession; but to 
emphasize some facts that must be faced and 
dealt with, if the teaching profession is to be 
built up and really made a profession, and put 
on a strong and abiding basis like the other 
leading professions, the law, medicine, dentistry, 


ete. 


There are, of course, Many attractive compen- 
sations in teaching, but evidently these compen- 
sations are just now far outnumbered by the 
adverse points. No doubt the financial reward, 
or lack of it, is a factor in the teacher shortage, 
but the adjustment of this question will not do 
all that is necessary toward building it up, if 
the other factors in this article are neglected. 


Rewarding Distinguished Service 


Harlan C. Hines, Director of Secondary Research, Los Angeles Public Schools 


Several years ago Dr. Wm. H. Snyder, prin- 
cipal of the Hollywood (Calif.) high school, 
prophesied that the day would come when high 
schools in general and his high school in partic- 
ular would have an honor society which would 
be representative of all the worth-while achieve- 
ments of high school pupils. So far as Dr. 
Snyder and his school are concerned that day 
has arrived, which tends to show no matter 
what relation a prophet may have to honor in 
his own country, he need not be without an all 
inclusive honor society. 

The Hollywood high school has always main- 
tained an honor roll. Upon that roll have been 
placed the names of those extraordinary stu- 
dents who have achieved at least four “A’s” in 
curricular subjects. The names appearing 
thereon have not been legion, but this was in 
no wise due to a market condition of low men- 
tality, rather to the well-known fact that teach- 
ers are not always in agreement as to the kind 
of achievement deserving of the highest mark. 

Idea Arrives Suddenly. 

Being conscious of the above facts and to the 
further fact that the race in scholarship should 
not always go to the swift, Dr. Snyder burned 
many watts of midnight electricity in what 
seemed to be a profitless endeavor to follow Dr. 
Dewey’s advice and award tangible rewards as 
an inducement to continued interest and appli- 
eation. The Hollywood high school, one of 
fifteen senior high schools in Los Angeles, has 
an enrollment of over two thousand pupils. 
Like all other high schools at the present time 
is crowded to more than capacity and, since 
the war, like most other high schools, it has 
faced the problem of maintaining proper atti- 
tudes toward school work. But the principal 
of Hollywood knows all of his pupils by their 
first names, so he continued to work on this 
matter of rewarding honest effort. Necessity 
was here again the mother of invention and 
suddenly, or almost so, between two days, the 
big idea arrived. 

Broadening the Fairway. 

Why confine the rewards to scholarship? 
Centainly there are those who will never aver- 
age high marks in their studies but who never- 
theless deserve encouragement for the effort 
they are making. So why not extend the honors 
to those who achieve in any high school activ- 
ity? Dr. Snyder thought this could be done. 
Hence, he set to work to outline the require- 
ments. That task was not easy—it took weeks 
to accomplish, but when the result was finally 
submitted to faculty and student body there was 
not a squeak of disapproval, and there has not 
been since. 


The Schedule in Detail. 

Scholarship, of course, would remain as im 
portant as ever, and it was decided to grant 
membership in the Honor Society to those stu- 
dents who registered four “A’s” for three con- 
secutive semesters. For all other activities, 
three points are necessary for full membership, 
and each member, in order to attain his active 
membership, must make at least one-half point 
each year. One. point shall give first honor 
standing; two points, second. 

Points (based on one year’s activity). 


Honor Roll (one quarter)............. 4 point 
Honor Roll (one semester)............ 1 point 
President Student Body............... 2% points 
Treasurer Student Body............... 2 points 
Secretary Student Body............... 1 point 
Asst. Treasurer Student Body......... 1 point 
President Senior Class................ 1 point 
Board of Control Members—(Junior & 
Senior)—1 semester ............. % point 
(Fresh. & Soph.)—1 semester....... \% point 


Managers of Cafeteria, Printing, Publi- 
cations, Athletics, Book-Exchange, 
he a so eh aed 60k va ass he ee oaks 11% points 
Asst. Managers of Cafeteria, Printing, 
Publications, Book-Exchange, Stage.1 _ point 


Managers of Advertising, Tickets, 
Supply-Room, Foot-ball, Basket- 


ball, Track, and first-team mana- 


gers of Swimming and Tennis... % point 


President of Boys’ League............. 1 point 
President of Girls’ League (more activ- 
ES ee ee ee 11% points 
Chairman of Christmas Work......... 1 point 
Lieutenants (R. O. T. C.)........ 3 1% point 
CT i OR WD ieee scdicvcceaes 1 point 
2 ay A 8 ...1% points 
Participants in League Debate........ 1% point 
Winner of Oratorical Contest.......... 1 point 
Winner of Declamation Contest....... 14 point 
Newspaper: Four heads of departments % point 
ERA OOP a are ee ee 1% points 
IO 534 Ch Sek vais bose d botee es 1% points 


Asst. Editor, Editors of Athletic 
Activities, Organizations, Seniors, 
and Josh Departments............ % point 
Presidents of Clubs:—Points to be de- 
termined upon recommendation of 
executive committee. 
Plays, operas, etc.: To three most de- 
serving participants, in the opin- 
ion of the executive committee 


TRY Te BIVOR, GREM. oo cs oc ccaccese 4 point 
oe wm i -: , Serer er er 1 point 
“H” winners, girls (interscholastic 

EE Pe ere ere eT ee eee 1 point 
EE 5 iio OATES ew ns 0d 8p 0,0 0-05 % point 
COPRGUMREROM GROREGTO ....0ccccccccccen % point 
Members Ephebian Society (city-wide 

I iia bo a 5 tp ae ke Daw 11% points 


Any other conspicuous service upon 
recommendation of the Principal 
and approval of the Executive 
CAE 55 inyGs ce PaeS 0.0 Bhdewes es 1 point 
The affairs of the Honor Society are adminis- 
tered by a committee composed of a president, 
secretary, and treasurer, elected by the Society; 
(Concluded on page 125) 
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The value of property used for publie school 
purposes in the United States is said to be 
around two and one-half billion dollars. Main- 
tenance and upkeep on this amount of property 
involves a tremendous expense year by year. 


Historical Backgrounds. 

Practically two-thirds of the states are mak- 
ing an effort to regulate proper maintenance of 
schoolhouses by legal requirement and state in 
ducement. Certain minimum requirements are 
set up and those schools meeting the require 
ments are given a certain classification. Thes: 
requirements take into consideration, among 
other things, the condition of the buildings, the 
equipment, sanitations, ete. 


This movement by states for standardization 
began, I believe, with Minnesota when ther 
was offered in 1899 state aid to schools that met 
certain requirements. Wisconsin pr vided by 
law for similar aid in 1905. Illinois furthered 
the movement as a policy of her department of 
education in 1907 and during the past few 
years the movement toward standardization to 
meet necessary minimum requirements has 
spread rapidly. While this movement has in 
every state had in mind the idea of the educa- 
tion of the child primarily, yet the logical re 
sult has been to give attention to the condition 
of the place in which that education is offered. 


This standardization and the maintenance ot 
the conditions of standardization are obtained 
in various ways in the several states. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory system would be by means 
of a state inspector, acting under the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 


Standardization has its objectionable features 
but within a given city standardization of 
plumbing, heating, electrical work will save on 
original cost and on the cost of maintenance 
and upkeep. Everyone of us know the annoy 
ances occasioned by dissimilar equipment in 
our different school buildings within the same 
city. 


The Problem. 

School boards all over America have been fac 
ing f serious situation, and the solution of their 
problems is not now in sight. Every phase of 
school activit'es is costing more and is going 
to continue to cost more. For years building 
operations have been practically suspended, due 
to the almost prohibitive cost of construction, 
while the need for expansion has gone on and 
on. The situation in many communities is 
alarming. The public is becoming restless on 
account of higher tax levies, but the public 
must realize that costs have necessarily in- 
creased in education and that higher tax levies 
eannot be avoided. 


In view of this condition of affairs it behooves 
us to conserve and maintain the investment 
Which we have in buildings and equipment to 
the fullest extent. Means should be employed 
to cut these costs wherever possible. 

Public schicol funds should be handled as a 
Sacred trust belonging to the boys and girls of 
America. In my opinion no man is entitled to 


Maintenance and Upkeep of 
Public Buildings — 


a F. F. Burchard, Secretary Board of Educa- 
tion, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


profiteer on the schools. In my experience too 
many people have the notion that a public 
treasury is “easy pickings” and have nw 
hesitancy in charging a publie body a_ price 
they would not dare charge an individual. This 
practice is a species of ordinary graft and 
should not be countenanced. Just because 
somebocy is a “taxpayer” is slight justification 
for school officials permitting an outrageous 
loot of publie funds. 

The problem of the building program is so 
closely related to my topic that I can hardly 
speak of the one without thinking at the same 
time of the other. If the building program is 
‘deal and we get what we should have in schov! 
uildings in the first instance, then our problem 
of maintenance and upkeep is much simplified. 
Give us the right kind of schoolhouses and we 
will have less trouble influencing boards of edu 
cation to allow enough money for maintenance 
and upkeep. 

This problem is primarily our problem. When 
a new building is necessary and the preliminary 
work is done, we are only slightly affected. It 
is a comparatively easy matter to get a new 
schoolhouse. At least it was until recent years 
About all that was required was a showing of 
reasonable necessity. Public senviment coun 
be eas ly appealed to and civie pride would sup 
port the movement. The enthusiasm for some- 
thing big and splendid overcame many a sordid 
obstacle and the community swelled out its 
chest and said: “See what we have done!” But 
it is after the grand opening has bee written 
up in the papers and the “marked copies” duly 
mailed to our frends that your problem and 
my problem begins. And in solving our prob- 
lem of properly maintaining that which has 
been so generously provided and entrusted to 
our care somebody must work long, tedious 
hours alone, removed from the gaze of an ad 
miring publie, with little thought of possible 
recognization for a service that too many con 
sider very menial. But this service is necessary 
and highly important. The public must be 
served; its property must be conserved and the 
health of its children must be safeguarded. A 
person who does this work well deserves well of 
his community. I have often wondered if a 
final balance would some day, somewhere vec 
struck in which proper credit would be given 
the service of the janitor, scrub woman, or 
matron who, with perseverance and absolute 
faithfulness goes about his or her long hours of 
work, erasing the first pencil mark on this wall 
or that picture, repairing the first little break 
anywhere, laboring unceasingly to keep the 
building always fair and new and clean and 
sanitary. 

A great deal of your efficiency in maintenance 
and upkeep depends upon an intelligent, in 
dustrious janitorial force, properly imbued with 
the idea of their responsibility as servants of 
the public. 

I believe in good salaries. The schools should 
not follow but*rather lead in good salaries paid 
such help as janitors and engineers. At the 
same time janit rs should be required to render 
a full measure of service to the community and 
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any duty they can perform, outside of mere 
janitorial routine, should properly be a part of 
the janitor’s job. 

Janitors in many places are paid on a twelve 
months’ basis. During the vacation months 
outside of a reasonable vacation, which a jani 
tor should have, the same as a bank clerk or a 
clergyman—janitors should assist with needea 
repairs and renovation of buildings. If you 
have a steam-fitter, or tinner, or plumber, or 
‘ricklayer, on your janitorial force he should 
be required to function as such when the neces- 
sity arises and the question as to what the 
union may think should not enter in. If the 
union thinks straight it ean be made to see 
that a dollar saved by the board of education in 
repairs and upkeep is a dollar more to hand to 
every man’s child in better and more educa 
tional facilities. Get this idea; preach this 
idea! It’s an idea fundamentally right and in 
practice much abused. 

Splendid manual training shops are found in 
many towns. They are generally better equipped 
than local planing mills or private shops. Why 
cannot these be more generally utilized by the 
schools ¢ Why not employ manual training men 
twelve months in the year and require practical! 
work of them and their department? T realize 
there are two theories among instructors as to 
this phase of teaching, one group holding that 
it is not within the province of the manua) 
training department to function as a practical, 
working asset of the school system, but arguing 
that it should be entirely “cultural.” I am not 
in sympathy with this theory. I will admit 
that it may be just as cheap, or maybe cheape., 
to hire outside help at all times—especially :f 
your manual training teaching force believes 
that way—but I deny that there is a valid rea- 
son why this should be so, outside the general 
perverse cussedness and inherent laziness of 
the ordinary run of folks and their indispvsi- 
tion to grasp the idea of loyal, faithful service 
to the public when the public is furnishing 
their meal ticket. 

So much for what we can do toward “main- 
tenance and upkeep” within our own organiza- 
tion of regular employes, together with the 
facilities that we have ready at hand with which 
to do our work. 

Boiler Room and Power Plant Opérativn and 
Maintenance. 

The cost of fuel, light and power amount in 
the average western school district to sixteen 
per cent of the total disbursements for all pur- 
poses (except salaries to teachers). It will be 
seen from this that the operation of the boiler 
and power plant of the school building is one 
of the most important individual items in the 
matter of maintenance and upkeep. Let us 
consider the factor of boiler-room operation, 

1. Design—Layout—Specifications, 

The design, equipment and operation of a 
heating and power plant constitutes a special 
ized field in which the services of the architect, 
who is concerned mainly with structural and 
ornamental features, may, with advantage, be 
supplemented by the specialized exper’ ence of 
the power engineer upon whom devolves the re 
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sponsibility for the determination of the most 
effective boiler and power unit layout. Such 
determinations must be based upon a thorough 
study and understanding of the seasonal and 
daily load variations in order that the size of 
individual units may be chosen as to permit, at 
all times, of the operation of such units at loads 
and ratings under which they are designed to 
function efficiently. Failure to make initial 
provision on this basis frequently results in con- 
ditions difficult to correct later on. It is a con- 
tributory cause to the frequent scrapping of 
equipment, rendered necessary, not through de 
fect, but through lack of initial adaptation to 
the purposes which it was intended to serve. 

In addition to the proper choice of size of 
units provision must be made for the inter-rela- 
tion of the various units, with reference to ease 
of removability, repairs and upkeep. Details of 
layout must be made in such a manner as to 
permit of future extensions without interrup- 
tion of service. 

Finally, specifications for all equipment must 
be drawn in such a manner as to insure obtain- 
ing equipment thoroughly standard and so con- 
structed as to guarantee maintenance of 
original ratings and performance character- 
istics. Experience has shown that ordinary 
general specifications are not sufficiently defi- 
nite to insure this condition and in consequence 
offer a loophole for installation of non-standard 
equipment. 

II. Operation—Standardization of Conditions— 
Inspection and Maintenance. 

The cost of operation of a heating and power 
plant, including coal, maintenance and repairs 
is extremely variable, depending on proper 
initial balance of equipment, but to an even 
greater extent upon standardization of opera- 
ting conditions, controlled at all times by effi- 
cient combustion, and so regulated as to reduce 
depreciation and deterioration. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of boilers, the useful serv- 
ice of which varies as much as three hundred 
per cent for identical equipment operating un- 
der presumably equivalent conditions. 

Efficient heat production depends, therefore, 
upon regular inspection and regulation, based 
upon periodical tests, conducted with a view to 
discovering the most advantageous operating 
conditions. 
plies must be based upon actual analyses as to 
chemical constituents and determination of heat 
content. Especially must the purchase of coal 
be made with a view to its suitability to the 
particular type of grate or stoker installed. 

Proper combustion of coal is a definite chem- 


Purchase of coal and other sup- 


ical process, susceptible of precise regulation for 
each particular plant. This can best be effected 
by qualified combustion engineers in conjunc- 
tion with suitable indicating and recording 
equipment, the records obtained from which 
serve as the basis for study and general control 
of operatibn. The boiler room force are in- 
structed in the use of all equipment so that the 
maximum benefits may be derived therefrom. 
At regular intervals evaporation tests for de- 
termining over all efficiency should be con- 
ducted. 
III. New Equipment—Replacements. 

The purchase of additional equipment and 
replacements must be made upon the basis of 
careful study of actual power requirements. All 
such equipment should be subject to definite 
specifications and to approval on the basis of an 
official trial conducted by qualified and disin- 
terested parties. In this way all equipment 
purchased will serve its purpose and the initial 
efficiency of the plant will remain unimpaired. 

It has been not at all unusual to find that the 
difference between operation so regulated and 
operation not subject to control amounts in the 
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(See Page 88.) 
average school heating plant, to twenty per cent 
of the fuel bill and frequently to as high as 
thirty-five per cent. 


The boiler room of a school building should, 
therefore, be suitably equipped with all neces- 
sary instruments for successful and economical 
operation, and here again this should be coy- 
ered in the original construction and the cost 
of such equipment, relatively small though it 
be, should not be charged against maintenance 
and upkeep. 


Power Generating Equipment—Shall This Be 
Provided? 


When the type of heating system to be used 
has finally been decided upon the question still 
remains open as to what should be done in con- 
nection with electrical power for lighting, ele 
vators, laboratory, machines, ete. 


A careful study of the relation between steam 
required for heating and the steam required for 
running a small turbo-generator will show that 
in the case of the school building these are in 
the ideal relation for this purpose. 


Practically, the problem may be stated as fol 
lows: High-pressure steam is usually taken 
from the boilers at a pressure of about one hun- 
dred pounds per square inch, and is then run 
through a reducing valve where its pressure is 
reduced to about five pounds per square inch, 
which pressure is usually sufficient to send it 
through the various steam lines of the building. 


Where electrical power is to be generated the 
high pressure steam is admitted directly to a 
smalPturbine, directly connected to an electrical 
generator. The turbine is of the non-condensing 
type, that is, after the steam has passed through 
the turbine it passes out at a gage pressure of 
five pounds per square inch and is then dis- 
tributed in the usual manner to the heating 
mains. In effect the turbine has taken the 
place of the reducing valve. However, the 
energy given up by the steam when its pressure 
is reduced from one hundred pounds to five 
pounds has been converted into work in the tur- 
bine and into electrical power in the generator. 
Of course, additional coal is required to do this, 
over what would be required for heating proper, 
but it so happens that this cost is negligible as 
compared to the cost of electrical power pur 
The actual coal 
cost per kilowatt hour is only about 3 of a cent, 
and even when interest charges*on the invest- 


chased from outside sources. 


ment equal to seven per cent, and an extremely 
high rate of depreciation of ten per cent, as well 
as the services of an extra man for the engine- 


room, oil, waste and supplies are written of 
uvaliust the project the cost will not exceed 


cents per kilowatt hour. 


»1 
This is consid ral 
less than the rates charged by public service 
corporations in many places in the middle west, 
where rates as high as six, eight and even ten 
cents are not uncommon. 


It may perhaps be asked how it is possible 
for a school plant to generate power more 
cheaply than a central station. The ‘explana- 
Where steam is used for 
power only, the greater part of the exhaust 
steam from the turbines must be wasted into 


tion is very simple: 


the sewer, because, with the exception of the 
small amount requ‘red to heat the feed water, 
no further use can be made of the heat in this 
steam. In the heating plant, however, this ex- 
haust steam ean still be utilized for heating. 
The schoolhouse is, therefore, in a peculiarly 
advantageous position, as the maximum power 
demands for lighting, ete., come at the same 
time as the maximum steam demands for heat- 
ing, both 


increasing proportionately at all 


times. 

In all localities, therefore, where power rates 
through one cause or another (and in many 
western states where the control of public utili- 
ties is inadequate, the cause is not far to seek) 
are high this means of relief will be found im- 
mediately effective in procuring reduced rates 
from these companies. Such an _ installation 
should be made in every new building, and 
should be operated until rates granted by the 
central stat'on are sufficiently low to justify 
stopping such operation, but the turbine should 
always be insurance 


maintained as against 


future increases in rates. 


Types of Heating and Ventilating Systems— 
Precautions To Be Observed. 

In the heating of school buildings the ques- 
tion frequently presents itself as to which of 
the various systems in use will be best suited 
to the purpose. The same question must also 
be answered when deciding upon the system of 
ventilation to be adopted. Many wild and dar- 
ing schemes have been tried out, at great ex- 
pense both as to initial installation and even 
greater expense when replacement became neces 
sary. It may be said that the worst mistakes 
in this line have been made not by the smaller 
cities but by the larger ones, who have too often 
permitted well-intentioned but somewhat over- 
eager exponents of new systems to make use of 


the schools as large-scale experimental stations. 


It is not intended here to decry advances or 
radical changes in existing methods, but rather 
to suggest that when the specifications for a 
system of ventilation or heating are drawn up, 
and when bids are received that both be care 
fully examined to determine that there is suffi- 
cient precedent as to reasonably successful 
operation of such a system. In this way, those 
in charge of maintenance and upkeep will have 
every assurance that they will not be required 
to bear the burden, under the item of main 
tenance of mistakes which should properly be 
charged up to initial cost of construction. 

Plans and specifications should be carefully 
studied by those who will actually be responsible 
for maintenance, and approval by them should 
While in theory, this procedure 
already obtains in many cities, in practice, it 18 
seldom acted upon, and the architect both draws 
up the plans and decides all questions. Only 
too often does plausibility on the part of the 
exponent of a new system of ventilation & 


be obligatory. 


gether with pseudo-demonstration by means of 
a small model result in the adoption of a system 
which actual attempts at operation prove i 
operable. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Personnel Management ot the Teaching Staff 


Assistant Professor Frederic B. Knight, University of lowa—and Raymond H. Franzen, Research Director, Des Moines, Iowa 


The Basis of Selection. 

The selection of teachers should be based on 
the relevant factors, each factor counting not 
equally but in proportion to its importance. 
Our hard-headed employment manager who 
employed no one with blue eyes was using as a 
factor in selection something that had no signif- 
icance at all. But we doubt not that turning 
down blue-eyed men or choosing only every 
third candidate are no more futile than many 
of the factors that some of us use in the selec- 
tion of teachers. We confess that we do not 
know any too much about the relative im- 
portance of the factors that go into making the 
selection process a sound one. Take scholastic 
honors in college or normal school. Should the 
superintendent consider that? Take the score 
that several candidates make on a mental alert- 
ness test. Should the position go to the one 
making the highest score? 
considering 


Several cities are 
Should the 
personal attractiveness of the candidate have 
anything to do with it? Is prettiness an asset 
or a liability to the teachers? 


some such scheme. 


How about age? 
How about years of experience or the other 
questions ordinarily asked in an application 
blank? How significant are they? Which are 
the more frequent questions and which are 
totally useless in the sense that however the 
candidate 
answer is not known. 


answers, the significance of the 


We could supply evidence calculated to show 
that differences of 


scores in mental tests do not correspond with 
differences in 


intelligence as shown in 


elementary-school 
nf 
teaching, but do in a measure correspond with 


success in 


differences in success in high school teaching. 
Why do we ask for a photograph ? It does not 
look like the person anyway. 

Our fourth suggestion is, standardize your 


method of interview. When you interview two 


people and ask them different questions and 
have the interview vary in length, ete., 
the different impressions you~ get are 
a product of the differences in the candi- 
dates and the differences in your method of in- 
terview. But when you standardize your inter- 
view, then the differences of impressicn are 
much more closely caused by differences in the 


candidates themselves. 

Again, take a great deal of pains to find out 
the amount of information the teacher or can- 
didate has about teaching itself. We know 
pretty well that information about a task like 
teaching is highly prognostic of success in that 
task. That is, knowledge about the job is per- 
haps all in all the best single index we now 
have. 

Trade Test for Teachers. 

Work is noWbeing done in standardizing a 
trade test for elementary-school teachers. This 
is a long test and it takes a long while to write 
it out. It is weil to be 
very suspicious of these rapid-fire methods of 


That is a good thing. 


estimate in such a broad function as teaching. 
This trade test for elementary-school teachers 
was devised to find out what a teacher knew 
about her job. It does not tell about her atti- 
tude except that information about a thing is 
in a way an index of one’s interest in it. This 
test does not tell a lot of things you ought to 
know about a candidate. But it does tell some 


things in a useful way about the differences in 
usable knowledge about teaching itself, in the 
candidates or possessed by the candidates. We 
already know that differences in scores made 
in this test correspond significantly with differ- 
ences in success on the job. It may well be 
that in place of asking a candidate such ques- 
tions about teaching that may come into your 
mind as you talk with them you should sub- 
stitute for that part of the interview an or- 
ganized test devised to ascertain these things 
about a teacher. This test is an addition to 
the personal interview, not a substitute for it. 
For purposes of illustration, sections of this 
test are presented. Their purpose is obvious. 


PART E OF A TEST FOR TEACHERS 


In the following list mark with an X the issues 
and persons that have been seriously discussed 
by large numbers of people in the state or nation 
during the past 12 months. Do not mark the 
topics which should have been live issues unless 
they have been live issues within the past year. 
Mark with XX the most discussnd issues and per- 
sons. 


.League of Nations 
. Disarmament 


-High cost of living 
.Prosperity and De- 


.Navy appropriations pression 
.Size of standing . Unemployment 
army . Socialism 
..Soldier’s bonus .The I. W. W. 
.The color of the uni- . Bolshevism 
form ..Birth control laws 
.Universal military . Free speech 
training .Dress reform 


Japanese immigra- 
tion 


..Deportations 
.Immigration Restric- 


.. Mexican intervention tion 
..War with Canada ..Blue laws 
.Panama canal tolls . Prohibition 


.Merchant marine 


.. Shipping board 
.Trade with South 


America 


.Philippine Independ- 


ence 

.Cuban Independence 
.Political corruption 
.Decayed corned beef 
for soldiers 
.Campaign funds 
.Calvin Coolidge 
.Marcus J. Fox 

.The president’s cab- 
inet 

.Federal Budget sys- 
tem 


.Civil Service reform 


.Government control 
of railroads 
.The Plumb plan 


.The Brandeis plan 


.Federal Reserve 
bank system 


.Income tax 


. Tariff revision 


.Excess profits tax 
.Single tax 
.Federal tax on 


bachelors 


.Luxury taxes 


I. 


. Divorce laws 
. Woman suffrage 
.Federal funds safe- 


guard maternity 


..Child labor 
.Alton Parker 
. Vice-President Fair- 


banks 


.. The coal supply 
.State support of all 


mothers 


.Literacy test for 


voters 


.Free coinage of 


silver 


. Lynching 

.Farm labor shortage 
..Barley weevil pest 

.Rural Credits 
..Non-partisan league 

. Direct election of 


the president 


.Proportional repre- 


sentation 


.Introduction of 


Esperanto 


.State constitutional 


convention 


.. Treaty with China 
.Monroe Doctrine 
.. Direct Primaries 
.The pork barrel 


Part B-II. 


Put a cross before the one of these state- 
ments which you believe is true and best states 
the facts. 


Exercise and practice are far more important 
than the attitude of the child toward the 


The 
The 


lesson. 


best teacher is the best driller. 
interest of the child is the only element 


to consider in making a lesson plan. 
Interest is as important as practice. 
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The best lesson is the one which gives the 
child practice and interests him in the re- 
sults of that practice. 


II. Put a cross before the one of these state- 

ments which you consider the best advice. 

The child should be given much to do on paper 
even though the teacher hasn't the time to 
correct it. He will benefit from the practice. 

The teacher should correct and return all 
papers done within a month after they were 
handed in. 

All papers done in class should be returned the 
next day and the mistakes discussed individ- 
ually even if this means that less work is 
done, 

It is better to have much practice work with 
some of it returned than a little work with 
all of it returned. 

III. Put a cross before the one of these state- 

ments which you believe is true and best states 
the facts. 


Marks based on a teacher’s opinion are better 
than measurement done by one outside of 


the school even though he be a trained psy- 
chologist. 


Exact psychological measurement should re- 
place teacher’s opinion. 


Exact psychological measurement should sup- 
plement teacher’s opinion. 


The Teacher’s Attitude. 

Teaching is a very human profession. The 
social viewpoint of the teacher is of particular 
import to her superintendent. It is very neces- 
sary for a superintendent by some adequate 
means to get well acquainted with a teacher’s 
attitude toward life, his scale of values, his 
ways of looking at the essential relations of 
life. Wanted, then, a dependable test of char- 
acter and attitudes, Science has little to offer 
on this problem as yet. Dr. Hart of the Child 
Welfare Station, University of Iows, has got 
well into, if not almost through, the experi- 
mental stage, a test which is calculated to give 
us just this information. The use of this test, 
after the significance of the scores and its relia- 
bility has been demonstrated, will be very great. 
Have Teachers Take the Tests They Give to 

Pupils. 

One’s own skill in the operation of the pro- 
cesses one is teaching is doubtless a factor of 
efficiency. How great a factor and its relation 
to other factors it is, are not yet known. But 
the time is not far distant when we shall be as 
interested in how well a candidate can do things 
as we are now interested in the number of 
courses he has taken or the magazines he has 
read. Here definite measurements of abilities 
will find its place. Even now I am not at all 
sure if the giving of tests such as Professor 
Kirby’s test for measuring functional grammar 
would not be an immediate addition to selec- 
tion technique. 

Lastly, we must improve the dependability of 
our recommendations—those of general descrip- 
tive nature many men really place little confi- 
dence in. If we are to get the opinion of others 
let us do it in a way calculated to get what we 
want to get. As the technique of recommenda- 
tions will be discussed later in a separate article 
we may drop it for the time being. 

In the problems of selection we plead for: 

Longer interviews and more interviews. 

Getting more people in on the selection. 

Standardized interviews and the determina- 
tion of a teacher’s professional knowledge not 
by a running conversation but by an adequate 
test. 


Careful inquiry into the attitudes, values, 





re 
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point of view, broad purposes of candidates. 

The making more reliable and significant our 
recommendation procedure. 

We realize the difficulty of some of the prob- 
lems raised here. It is very easy to point out 
a lack in the technique of school administra- 
tion, but it is quite another to show how to do 
the thing any better. The practical man in the 
field need not feel too chagrined that he is far 
behind his theoretical brother in the professor’s 
chair. For while there is no college of educa- 
tion catalog which does not contain the an- 
nouncements of courses in school surveys, his- 
tory of education and educational psychology 
and the like, one would not gain from the read- 
ing of many catalogs of our universities the idea 
that the problem of just how to select teachers 
was recognized at all, though its immediate im- 
portance in the practical situation is evident. 

Training in Service. 

The second division of the personnel manage- 
ment of the teaching staff might well be the 
whole question of training during service. Here 
it is our opinion that the general situation is 
very hopeful. The opportunities of profes- 
sional study during the summer are many and 
these advantages are freely used by no small 
number of the teachers. Let’s have more of it 
rather than less. The habit of correspondence 
study will grow and this habit might well be 
aided and abetted. The school system usually 
benefits when a survey committee works in it 
for a few weeks. The extent of the reading of 
professional books and magazines, though not 
accurately measured so far as we know, is 
doubtless of genuine improvement value. 

And then, there is the institute, where teach- 
ers eager, thirsty for knowledge, hang anxiously 
on the speaker’s every word and beseech him to 
talk an extra half hour even if it does cut into 
the lunch hour. 

But there are some aspects of improvement 
that reading, summer courses, institutes can- 
not help. In the intimate situations of the 
classroom, in the handling of specific children, 
in getting an actual class over an actual diffi- 
culty, in changing actual weaknesses or combi- 
nation of weaknesses of a teacher into practices 
of strength and value, here the superintendent 
does it or it goes undone. 

In the come-and-go of daily duties, it is very 
easy to postpone attempts at improving teach- 
ers, and it is very exacting work at the best, re- 
quiring as it does not only skill and insight but 
often rare amounts of patience. It is all too 
easy to satisfy ourselves with estimating or rat- 
ing teaching and providing the teacher with the 
tools of instruction in place of improving her 
own skill. In fact, it might be contended that 
many superintendents take (to use a psychologi- 
cal phrase) toward their teachers an attitude of 
negative adaptation. Acting as though skill in 
teaching was a constant and fixed affair, they 
adjust themselves to the teachers present skill 
and let it go at that. 

All Teachers Can Improve. 

There are very few capacities or skills, or 
abilities which are not astoundingly susceptible 
to improvement if the factors and conditions 
of improvement are present. Instead of adapt- 
ing our ideals and ideas to the present capaci- 
ties of our teachers, it is more possible than 
most of us realize to increase the skill of a 
teaching force up to the degree necessary to 
translate our ideals and ideas of education into 
realizations. We do not mean to imply that 


the superintendent alone should be held en- 
tirely responsible for the skill of the teacher’s 
work. He has a right to assume that the past 
experience of the teacher and the training she 
received in normal school or college has had its 
desirable effect. 


But is it not true that the 
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function of the superintendent as a trainer or 
improver or “translator of theory into prac- 
tice,” especially in young teachers, is a very 
real and a very valuable function? Is it not 
true that after all too much of the superin- 
tendent’s visiting of the classroom is merely 
inspection or at best rating? Of course, really 
to improve teaching is not possible for the 
amateur and the knowledge required to do it 
and the technique of doing it is worthy of much 
study, and it is also true that this ability comes 
only as the result of much practice. The prime 
importance of it is only mentioned here. 

A few years ago we were asked by a school 
board to give them a confidential estimate of 
two candidates that were being considered for 
superintendents of the city. Both of these men 
had earned for creditable reputa- 
tions and were certainly in the upper quarter of 
ability. We found it convenient to visit the 
communities where these men were operating. 
In both places there were the signs of competent 
supervision, but there was a decided difference 
in the replies of the teachers to this question. 
“Tell us how you yourself are a better teacher 
because Mr. So-and-So is your superintendent?” 
In one of the systems we received a series of 
very hazy “Yes, Mr. So-and-So 
visited the class.” But that anything happened 
in the actual teaching procedure because of the 
visit not at all evident. “Yes, teachers’ 
meetings were held.” But the content of those 
meetings was almost entirely matters of ad- 
ministrative detail. The right or 
wrong, were not conscious of definite improve- 


themselves 


answers. 


was 


teachers, 


ment in their own work because of the supervi- 
sion. 

It was different in the second city. Many of 
the teachers were of the opinion that the su- 
pervision they were receiving was translating 
itself into better teaching not in general but in 
their own definite practice. The visits of the 
superintendent contained more, distinctly more, 
than inspection or platitudinous and general re- 
marks. The teachers’ meetings had no time for 
announcements or administrative instructions. 
These were handled through the principals or 
through bulletins. 
to the work of teaching what hospital clinics 


The teachers’ meetings were 


are to doctors or model sales demonstrations 


are to a high pressure sales force. It seemed 
clear, then, that there was a measurable differ- 
ence in total worth between these two men who 
were apparently equal in the financial and busi- 
ness aspects of their work and in general ad- 
ministrative skill. 

To cause genuine improvement to take place 
in the work of specific teacher is, in our opinion, 
one of the major usefulnesses of the superin- 
tendent and it is also one of his duties which is 
quite likely to be Ask the 
twenty candidates who have had a few years ex- 
perience how they are better teachers because 


neglected. next 


“Mr. So-and-So” was their superintendent and 
we warrant you will be impressed by the answers 
you receive. 

Changing the Teacher’s Work. 

In addition to selection and training while on 
the job a third aspect of the personnel manage- 
ment of the teaching staff is the problem of 
placement. Among the older superintendents 
in the land few are wiser or more successfu! 
than Mr. James H. Van Sickle of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. A day or two of visitation in 
his schools never fails to be of inspiration to 
many that 
impresses one clearly is the fact that many 


schoolmen each year. The thing 
teachers are doing work they did not originally 
prepare for. Now it is placing a great deal of 
faith in young people to believe that a young 
high school graduate can tell which kind of 


work she is best adapted for. But as a young 





high school graduate, the embryo teacher, goes 
to normal school and takes work which leads to 
teaching in the lower grades or in the middle 
grades or in the junior high school. And the 
kind of work she finally does is often not the 
choice of herself when she knew something 
about it or the assignment to work by a compe- 
tent supervisor; it is often the choice of a raw 
school girl. That her choice of work when she 
first came to normal school was correct may be 
the fact. Each one of us have 
had first grade teachers who should be teaching 


It may not be. 


history in the junior high school and quite 
likely teachers of general science in the eighth 
grade that should have been teaching the fourth 
grade. The fact that a 
teacher of any particular grade or subject is no 
sign that she should remain on the job she be 
gins with. 


teacher begins as a 


And we throw it out as a suggestion 
worth thinking of, a suggestion, in question 
form: Are there not teachers working for you, 
from whom you would get a larger productive 
ness if they were placed on other work? None 
of you will fail to appreciate that the transfer 
is to be made wisely not without due prepara- 
tion. 

Conditions of Staff Morale. 


Fourth. What are the factors and conditions 
which must be present in a school system to 
engender happy, contented, and effective work ¢ 
What are the factors that must be absent? You 
know, we hope only by hearsay, the effect upon 
staff morale when first class school 
You know, we also hope only 


there is a 
board fight on. 
by hearsay, what happens all along the line 
when some school board puts in a differential 
You 


know what happens to a teaching staff when it 


salary scheme based on inadequate data. 


is felt if not said, “There is no use going to the 
superintendent he will support his principles 
right or wrong.” You what 
when differences in effort and in 


know happens 
results in 
teaching do not correspond with differences in 
reward. 

Now there are many common factors of con- 
tentment operative in the labor force of a 
manufacturing establishment and in a teaching 
staff. Human nature is much the 
wherever it is found. Let us draw again from 
industry. Within a other 
in Srooklyn, New York there are two factories. 


very same 


few blocks of each 
Each makes articles that probably nine-tenths 
of us have bought. The pay in the first factory 
is very high, the buildings are light and airy, 


the medical service is prompt, good, and free. 


But strikes are common occurrences, the labor 
turnover is high. In a word, there are factors 
and conditions of personnel management of a 
working staff which simply are not fulfilled. 
Within a half mile is the second factory. These 
buildings are not light and airy. 
free service of any kind. 
traordinarily high. 
their way to work often pass “help wanted” 


There is no 
The pay is not ex- 
In fact, the employees on 


signs of factories paying higher wages than are 
paid in the second factory. Still here there is 
a spirit of quiet, on-the-job efficiency. Strikes 
The labor 


The factors and con- 


are practically unheard of. turn- 
over is very, very small. 
ditions of morale, mostly psychological ones by 


the way, are fulfilled. 
All of us have 
staff 


a collection, where 


Similarly in school systems. 


visited schools where the teaching was 
nothing more nor less than 
the cooperative spirit was conspicuous for its 
absence; and conversely we have visited sys- 
tems where the staff was a unified, cooperative, 
organic whole, where the influence of the ad- 
ministration seeped down to the last part-time 
janitor in a quiet but effective way, where the 


staff was conscious of its own identity, where 























there were common ideals, where interests were 
pooled. It was all in all, a well knit-together, 
smooth-running, earnest working staff, proud of 
itself, believing in itself, and solicitous -of its 
common welfare. And between the mere collec- 
tion of teachers on the one hand and a genuine 
teaching staff of high morale on the other, we 
will find the teaching staffs of every school sys 
tem. Might we ask where, really where, does 
your staff find itself? More to our immediate 
purpose might we inquire “what is the differ 
ence between the collection and the organic 
group? What are the factors and conditions 
which present or absent cause the one or ac- 
count for the other?” This is an essential 
question of the personnel management of the 
teaching staff. The successful answering of 
this question in practice is the mark of the 
genuine educational leader. 


No Trick in School Administration. 


Some things we may be sure of. The differ- 
ence is not one of luck or of favoritism of 
divine providence. The difference does not 
just happen. The difference is due to known 
causes which can be defined and made _ to 
operate. The difference is not a_ hopelessly 
complex affair. Rather the difference is rela- 
tively simple. The factors and conditions of 
effective staff organization would be a poor 
t'tle for a very good pook for some practical 
superintendent to write. 


Motivation of Teachers. 

Now we come to the last main interest in 
labor management. For you are labor mana- 
gers, and teachers are laborers as we are using 
the term labor in this paper. This last ques- 
tion is one of motivation. It is curious to us 
that so much has been written about the motiva- 
tion of pupils and so little about the motivation 
of teachers, when as a matter of fact, the center 
of gravity of motivation lies in the teachers not 
in those taught. We can remember an old fog 
who thought he was a superintendent of a 
school system, who did have that title, though 
as a matter of fact he did nothing that a poorly 
paid clerk could not have done. We can remem- 
ber his telling a young high school principal 
that he would have to and really ought to feel 
proud to take half his salary in the knowledge 
that he was doing good. Just as if knowledge 
of doing good and being well paid could not 
run along together. For most of us the knowl- 
edge of doing good, if accompanied with insuffi- 
cient pay, is simply not an adequate motive for 
effort. It is for some rare souls but it is not 
for the general run of teachers. Nor on the 
other hand is pay alone enough to motivate the 
interest and the effort and the many other un- 
seen things that a real teacher must do and 
think and feel in order to render the greatest 
service. 


We can accept almost as a_ psychological 
axiom that the human mind will not, we sus 
pect cannot, do something for nothing. What 
we do and think and feel especially in the fine 
art of teaching is done and thought and felt be- 
cause of satisfactions (often unrecognized but 
real satisfactions nevertheless) acquired 
through the effort or of annoyances avoided. 
The psychology of the motivation of adults is 
no matter for the novice. But we assert that 
the motivations of adult effort, be that effort 
invention, or be it surgery, or the. manufacture 
of automobiles, or high school teaching, are not 
imponderables that cannot be known or con- 
trolled. They are to a large degree known. 
They can often be supplied in sufficient measure 
to turn a half successful teacher into a splendid 
one. Without the adequate motivation of the 
teaching staff a school system simply cannot be 
successful and adequate motivation for the best 
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work is, as we all know, very often not present 
in a school. Looking at the matter roughly 
and with no attempt to deceive ourselves we all 
know teachers who really have not a sufficient 
drive or motive to do better work than they are 
doing. There are many pedagogical nomads 
wandering on the globe of educational enter 
prise. 

What motives can you supply to make cer- 
tain the maximum amount of effort in a staff? 
Education needs someone to step forth and tell 
us all about the motivation of the teacher, but 
no one is stepping forth for no one yet is sure. 
Some things seem sure enough to mention in 
drawing this paper to a close. 

Facts About Motives. 

First. What is a motive to one, what is a 
drive, an urge, an all-sufficient reason for 
“putting to it” for one teacher is not an ade- 
quate drive for another. 

Second. People not only vary in an im- 
portant way as to the kind of motivation which 
they respond to but they vary in the amount 
that is needed. The slightest word of praise to 
one will set him off for a month of happy in- 
dustry. Others have to be told more simply 
that their work is appreciated. The slightest 
criticism to some will cause them to search for 
better ways. Others have to be told more 
bluntly. To treat those who are easily st'mu 
lated as you would treat those who need more 
rugged stimulus is to use a butcher’s knife for 
a delicate operation, 

Third. You will probably go wrong but 
rarely if with some finesse you motivate your 
teachers by the way of “social approval.” 
Karnestly, to ask a teacher’s advice about a 
matter may give you no help on your problem 
But the fact that her superintendent has 
enough confidence in her to think to come and 
ask her will often, if done sincerely, release 
for you energy and even ability in that teacher 
which otherwise would never have been brought 
to bear upon her work. The devices that can 
be used or rather the channels through which 
this tremendous satisfaction of being approved 
or well thought of by one’s fellows can run are 
very many. 

The Psychology of Pay. 

Fourth. The tangible rewards of teaching 

by way of the pay check is, as we know, one of 
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the mainsprings of work. To earn more this 
year than he did last, to know if he teaches 
well and does not shirk, he will earn more next 
than he did this, this knowledge in and of it- 
self does something to a worker that is real and 
important. And something, we might remark, 
for which the philosophizing about the goo] 
you are doing is not a substitute. We doubt 
the ability of most people to have their work 
not affected, entirely independent of their atti- 
tude or desires in the matter. We doubt the 
ability of most people to fail to respond to 
awards in a favorable way or to keep themselves 
from responding in an unfavorable way 
to lack of reward. The humiliation and 
the other subtile effects that come by not 
being rewarded when others are, of not having 
anything happen because you have worked hard 
and done your best, is something to be reckoned 
with in making out your salary schedules. It 
is no weak sentimentalism on our part when, in 
common with you who are interested in the 
psychology of effort and in the use of the hidden 
and too little known causes of effort and skill, 
when we tell you that the recession of teachers’ 
salaries in any school system will do more dam- 
age indirectly, but do it just the same, to the 
rising generation than almost anything that 
even stupid carelessness of the facts of human 
life could conjure up. The salaries of our 
teachers must be maintained and even im- 
proved, not only because it is fair but because 
it is one of the best ways to get in the long run 
what our children must get, namely, honest and 
bona fide motivation for good teaching. 


The job of a superintendent has many aspects 
to it. It is a cloak of many colors. Of his 
various duties, all important, none should claim 
his time or thought more than the management 
of your teaching staff. The time when the su- 
perintendent’s mind is freshest and his courage 
strongest and his. insight clearest is the time 
which should be given to the matters of the 
personnel management of teachers. In_ this 
management the superintendent will find that 
considerations of selection, efforts at individual 
and group improvement, the provision and 
manipulation of the factors and conditions of 
effective work and the whole problem of genuine 
motivation will deserve the best he has to give. 


A Retiring Superintendent’s Report to 
his Successor 


Inspector J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan. 


Fully one-third of the smaller schools are in 
tharge of new superintendents in September 
of each new school year. In many of these 
schools, one week is wasted because of the lack 
of organized information concerning the affairs 
f the school the previous year. This wasted 
week should be charged to the account of the 
retiring superintendent because it is clearly the 
duty of a superintendent to leave a well organ- 
ized report for his successor. 

In order to avoid much confusion at the open- 
ing of school, the retiring or the present super- 
intendents in these schools should organize in- 
formation covering the points suggested in the 
following questions. 

1. Is there a complete record of all promo- 
tions with an adequate explanation of all spe- 
cial cases ? 

2. Are the permanent records completely 
written up with all questions on the blank com- 
pletely filled in? 

3. Is there a daily recitation program for 
both of the previous semesters? 

4. Is there a course of study with a brief 
account of the scope of the units ? 

5. Is there a semester report from each 


teacher stating the work covered in each sub- 
ject in each class or in each section? 

6. Is there a record of the teachers of the 
previous years with subjects taught, salaries 
paid ¢ 
7. Is there an explanation of the system of 
grading used during the year? 

8. Is there a list of the textbooks used with 
the dates of adoption ¢ 

9. Is there a concise statement of the order 
of fire drill? 

10. Are the letters on file from the Univer- 
sity and the State Department concerning the 
standing of the school? 

11. Are there on file copies of programs of 
all entertainments and social events, schedule 
of fall, winter, and spring athletic events dur- 
ing the previous year? 

12. Is there an invoice of the laboratory 
equipment ? 

13. Is there a record of library books? 

14. Is there a record of magazines taken 
with dates of expiration of subscriptions? 

15. Is there a statement of the policies of 
the school relative to student activities? 


16. Is there a record of the following: 
(Concluded on Page 126) 
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Notes from a High School Registrar 


REGISTRATION BY MAIL 
By H. T. Clifton, Registrar, Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California. 


Concluded from July issue. 


Program Card. 

When the returns begin to come, the part of 
the sheet upon which the pupil has shown his 
selection of program is cut 4 x 6 size to cor- 
respond to the size of the application card to 
which it is attached. 

Registering then consists of making a dupli- 
cate (Fig. 5) of this program on a 3” x 5” card 
and numbering the application card, program 
ecard, and duplicate program and attendance 
ecard (Fig. 6) with an individual number (be- 
ginning with No. 1 for the first pupil 
registered). The remaining steps are then car 
ried through as follows: 
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FIG. 5—PROGRAM CARD. 

All but the duplicate are filed in filing 
drawers; one file of the application and selee- 
tion of program, a numerical file by registra 
tion number; the other, a file alphabetically of 
the attendance cards segregated by “years” and 
by “boys” and “girls,” since our attendance re- 
ports must be totalled under these headings. 
This method of filing enables us to tell each day 
the actual total registration, the number of boys, 
the number of girls or the number of each 
registered for each year cf the school work. 
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FIG. 6—ATTENDANCE CARD. 





tation groups. This is done by using a large 
sheet of cardboard ruled for the school program 
and showing all of the classes as they are ar 
ranged in the program. The entry here is 
made by a mark in the space for each class to 
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FIG. 7—TRIPLICATE. 
Front. 
Record of Number in Classes. 
The duplicate card is then turned over to a 
teacher to whom is assigned the work of keep- 
ing record of the numbers in the classes or reci 


FIG. 8. 
Reverse. 
which this pupil is assigned or in a smaller 


school can be made by entering in the space of 


each class the pupil’s registration number. This 
latter method wouid do away with the necessity 
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FIG. 9—TEACHER’S CLASS LIST. 
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PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL SECOND YEAR 


Passocms Car Date 
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ne per! Grade | Unite 





Entered this school 

Left this school 

Graduated from this school 
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FIG. 12—TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD—REVERSE, 


of Card No. 2 of the triplicate, 

teacher’s class list is obtained. 
Program Cards “Triplicate”. 

From this duplicate card then a clerk types 

the triplicate shown in Figure 7 and in reverse 

in Figure 8. 


from which the 


The triplicate blanks when re- 
ceived from the printer are flat as in the repro- 
ductions here. folded at the 
size with carbons in- 
serted of size sufficient to cover fully the forms 
numbered 2 and 3, and to take the pupil’s pro- 
gram copied from the duplicate card and one 
typing makes the three copies. Card No. 1 
(Figure 7) makes a duplicate file since our 
office requirements make two files necessary. 
Card No. 2 (Figure 8) gives the information 
for the teacher’s class list to be explained later 
and Card No. 3 (Figure 7) provides the pupil’s 
admission card to the 
The 
shown on these ecards by room numbers only. 
After this the triplicate 
should be compared for detection of errors if 
any have 


These are 
folding lines to 3” x 5” 


two 


classes to which he is 


assigned. assignments to classes are 


original and the 
occurred. The original has already 
checked the school program in the 
entry on the “Number in Classes” chart. 
Number 2 of the triplicate will also require 
the entry on each period slip comprising it, of 
the pupil’s When this 
has been done, the period slips may be torn 


been with 


registration number. 


ay-art and filed by room numbers. 
Teacher’s Class List. 

These period slips from Number 2 of the 
triplicate, after the filing by rooms, are sorted 
by periods and thus give the registration num- 
bers of all pupils assigned to that room for each 
period of the school day. 

This is all of the information needed for the 
teacher’s class list, which can then be copied on 
the form shown in Figure 9. These sheets are 
segregated by teachers and each teacher will 
find her class lists for the day in her postoffice 
box in the registrar’s office before the time for 
the first class on the opening day. 

When these sheets are turned back at the 
close of the first day they constitute our record 
of attendance, on that day. Those not report- 
ing can, in some cases, be reached by telephone 
addressed by mail to find out if 
temporarily absent or if the registration is to 


or can be 
be cancelled. The file of uncalled for class ad- 
mission cards, triplicate No. 3, Figure 7, also 
serves as a check on attendance. 

The teacher need keep no record of those who 
have not reported since some may appear on the 
class list through error in assignment, as for ex- 
ample the abbreviation of physiology misread 
physics. 

If properly assigned, but not reporting until 
after the first day, the card of admission will 
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show that fact by the “clock stamp” of the 
registrar’s office. 
Absence Card. 

When calling for the class admission card 
(No. 3 of triplicate, Figure 7) at the place 
designated and before the time for the first class 
to begin on the opening day of school, the pupil 
is given a booklet of five absence slips (Fig. 10) 
with number corresponding to his registration 
number. The cover contains instructions re- 
garding their use and validation. After an 
absence the parent writes the excuse on the re- 
verse, the pupil fills out the dates, and periods 
absent and the teacher’s name in the places 
provided on the front. This card requires the 
attendance office stamp, the upper portion is 
there retained and the remainder is the only 
credential for readmission to 


classes 
after an absence. 


missed, 
Transcript of Record. 

A transcript of the pupil’s record (Figs. 11 
and 12) is sent to the school from which a pupil 
comes when he is entering our school for the 
first time and when he has been previously at- 


tending another high school. This blank is 
self-explanatory. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING. 

The period of reconstruction in which com- 
merce and industry finds itself, and which is 
characterized by deflation, unemployment and 
lowering prices, is also reflected in the school 
interests of the country in a noticeable mannér. 

It has perceptibly increased the school at- 
tendance more particularly in the high schools 
and colleges. With the lessening of the de- 
mand for labor and the decline of former high 
wages there has been a tide of young men and 
women towards the institutions of learning. 

Again, the business and industrial world has 
weeded out the inefficient and slovenly in its 
ranks and has inade merit and service once more 
the conditions of employment. The illy pre- 
pared and incompetent are told to go back to 
school and secure a proper training. Thus, en- 
trance upon a life’s career once more exacts an 
educational equipment which only the schools 
can supply. 

This change in the situation also implies a 
firmer grip upon the educational agencies of the 
country. They are alive to their task, it is 
true, but realize with a closer discrimination 
the kind and quality of training required to 
keep the economic and productive machinery 
of the nation in efficient working order. 


Instead of calling for more funds, sounding 
the alarm gong, and predicting a school crisis 
at every turn, it would be more to the point to 
stimulste the educational forces now in erm- 
mand and realize the highest results obtainable 
with the funds now in hand. The professional 
factors should lay stress upon the quality of the 
product which comes out of our schools and 
its adaptability to modern commercial, indus- 
trial and professional needs. 

It is clearly evident that all increases in 
school budgets will be subject to that conser- 
vatism which has gripped the country in all its 
financial dealings. This does by no means im- 
ply that the schools in many instances are not 
entitled to better support, or that such support, 
where warranted, will be denied to them. But, 
it does mean that the school administrator as 
well as the legislator will give closer attention 
to the tax ability of state and community be- 
fore enlarging appropriations. 

While the educator on the one hand may 
plead for better financial support, and with per- 
fect justice, the business and industrial world, 
will with equal justice, demand greater effi- 
ciency on the part of the schools of the country. 
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Ways by Which Superintendents may be Direct- 
ly Helpful to Teachers in the Schoolroom 


E. D. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, Deming, New Mexico. 


Of the various duties of the superintendent 
in the small town roughly classified, the selec- 
tion of teachers and superv'sion in the class- 
room rank easily first and second in importance, 
with general administrative duties a far re- 
moved third. For the superintendent business 
affairs are insignificant. Clerical work should 
be reduced to a minimum. The relation of the 
school to the community is important, but it is 
established and maintained largely through the 
operation of these other functions of the super- 
intendent. 

Evidently then, after his teachers have been 
selected the value of the small town superin- 
tendent to a community is to be measured by 
his ability as a supervisor and by his success 
in securing the maximum of effort and result 
from the teachers under his charge. 

The superintendent who permits himself to 
become involved in administrative duties or 
who confines himself to any great extent to 
clerical work that an office girl can perform, or 
who seeks to influence the community favorably 
by numerous “stunts” and “grand stand” plays, 
is I kely to become a very poor superintendent. 
The efficient man will attend to all of the busi- 
ness matters that are necessary, to be sure, but 
he will leave himself free to devote the major 
portion of his time and energy to supervision 
to the improvement of his teachers in service. 

As an all essential prerequisite to any effec- 
tive effort to improve the teacher in service 
must be the creation of favorable relations be- 
tween the teacher and the superintendent. She 
must regard her superintendent with respect 
and must look upon him as an educational 
leader who is trying to the best of his ability 
to help her. 

In these days when teachers are forming 
un‘ons and near-unions, the arbitrary, know-it- 
all supervisor is passing. The superintendent 
must hold his teachers, not because of the 
authority of his position, but because of his 
qualities as a leader. The type of superintend- 
ent I mean conceives his mission, “to be the 
building up of a situation that will be produc- 
tive of effort, enthusiasm, and pride in results 
on the part of the teacher.” 

In order to secure proper conditions—an atti- 
tude of mind favorable to the solution of prob- 
lems—the school system must be democratic. 
The teacher must participate in the adminis- 
tration of the schools. A teacher will of neces- 
sity be much more in sympathy with proposed 
policies and will obtain a higher development 
in working out the provisions of such policies 
if she is granted the right to assist in formulat- 
ing them. She will feel the same responsibility 
as the superintendent for their success. 

If this participation is genuinely democratic 
and not so merely in name, there will be a 
clearer understanding of ends sought and, of 
necessity, a firmer determination to attain those 
ends. In the teacher will be cultivated a spirit 
of investigation which is the very essence of 
growth in service. 

School administrators have gained rights and 
privileges from boards of education, but lately 
they “present the narrow and absurd spectacle 
of denying rights and privileges to teachers 
under their charge.” They resemble the Puri- 
tans who wanted religious liberty for themselves 
but were unwilling to grant it to others. This 
caution, however, is appropriate: “Our schools 
should be democratic but there is always the 
danger of going from the present autocracy to 


a less workable sovietism.” 

Even with a superintendent who is prepared 
and who realizes the importance of his super- 
visory duties, and with a reasonably democrat’c 
method of administration, I am not very op- 
timistic with regard to most attempts to super 
vise or to train teachers in service in the small 
town school system. Let us face frankly the 
real situation: 

If the superintendent is to become analogous 
to the manager of an industry with his task of 
selection and improvement of labor, something 
must be done to make the art of supervision 
more definite. If it is his work to train those 
under his control, he must first be informed as 
to what constitutes a good teacher. In what 
particular things must he attempt to better his 
teachers! What is important? What is essen- 
tial? 

Improvement of teachers in service is re- 
lated intimately with the judgment of the suc- 
cess of teachers. In fact without a stand- 
ardized rating system there can be no stand- 
ardized measure of improvement in service. We 
are familiar with the investigations of Elliott, 
Boyce and others and with the tentative stand 
ards set up. We also know that the applica- 
ton of these standards was a failure, that they 
were tried and discarded. While scientifically 
constructed scales and rating systems are be- 
ing tried out at present, the fact remains that 
a standard rating system for teachers, and con- 
sequently a standard measure for determining 
growth in service are merely hopes. 

Further, there is the widest divergence among 
superintendents as to the particular qualities 
that are most highly valued in the teacher. In 
a certain wide and thorough investigation, one 
superintendent rated “instructional skill” at 55 
per cent of the teacher’s total value. Another 
superintendent valued this quali at four per 
cent. “The response of the pupil in recitation” 
was given a value of 50 per cent by one; of four 
per cent by another. 

Jut suppose that the superintendent is ade- 
quately prepared and suppose that he has 
worked out a fairly acceptable method of help- 
ing his teachers to grow, at the end of three 
years, in all probability, either as a promotion 
or as a matter of discipline he will leave that 
particular field of endeavor. A new superin- 
tendent comes, possibly with entirely different 
ideas as to what constitutes supervision, and up- 
sets the entire system. 

When at least one-third of the teachers in a 
small town system change each year (in many 
towns over one-half change each year) how can 
there be effective supervision ? 

Suppose that our minimum requirement for 
the teachers who come to us, is two years’ 
preparation beyond high school or graduation 
from a normal school. This by no means 
assures us of a teacher’s ability or her capacity 
for growth. She may have certain fixed ideas, 
often very bad ones; or she may have difficult 
peculiarities of character and disposition, often 
without the power to change or improve. She 
may be without a desire to do effective teaching, 
and very often with a fixed determination to 
leave the service as soon as the right man comes 
along. 

While these conditions are not sufficient to 
cause us to relax in our efforts they do make 
us feel very much discouraged at times. 

Let us turn to a few of the points of contact 
between superintendent and teacher and con- 


sider them in a simple matter of fact way: 
The Visit of the Superintendent to the Class. 
room. 

How often shall the superintendent visit each 
teacher? How long shall he remain each Visit? 
While these questions can be answered only in 
the light of local conditions, this much can be 
said with reasonable certainty: No superin-\ 
tendent can secure growth in his teachers by 


supervision conducted from the swivel chair in)” 


his office. ’ 

What shall be the superintendent’s attitude 
while in the classroom? After a pleasant greet- 
ing to the teacher, the more completely he js 
able to obliterate himself the better. The work 
of teacher and pupil can not be supervised with 
any satisfaction or success unless both are un- 
conscious of a critical visitor. I was told re- 
cently of a teacher about to be dismissed for 
inefficiency as judged by the superintendent 
after many visits to her room. The interven- 
tion of a friend however revealed that she was 
in fact an unusually good classroom instructor, 
who became so depressed by the presence of this 
particular superintendent that she could by no 
means do herself justice. 

An experienced superintendent will always 
be open to impressions and will sub-consciously 
size up good, satisfactory, or poor teaching 
according to his notions of good, satisfactory, 
However, that is not sufficient and, 
it all means that he has largely wasted his time. 

It is economical that he visit with a definite 


or poor. 


purpose. 
map out his visits. It may be desirable to ex- 
amine the schedule of recitations, which it is 
supposed are on file in his office, of the build-* 
ing he is to visit; look up the records of pre- 
vious visits; recall personal conferences and 
make mental or written notes such as, “Miss A. 
was not getting along very well in numbers 
my last visit. Is she improving,” “Miss B. was 
rather poor in control,” “Is Miss C. 
my instructions in her reading,” “Miss D. was 


What can 


following 


doing exceptional work in phonics. 
I get that will help other teachers?” 

Or it may be that the superintendent desires 
to study a certain problem of instruction or 
discipline. In any case a little thought before 
he leaves his office will enable him to make his 
visits worth while. 

Upon returning to his office he should make 
notes such as, “Subject to be diseussed in 
teachers’ meetings,” “Miss A. is doing fine work, 
[ must tell her so.” “A private conference is 
necessary with Miss D.” “Miss C. does not im- 
prove. What shall I do about it?” 

The crimes of supervision committed under 
the name of schoolroom visitation have influ- 
enced me to make the following resolutions: 

(a) I will not call attention to myself. I 
once knew a superintendent who demanded that, 
immediately upon his entrance into a classroom, 
every pupil must stand at attention until he 
would say, “Good morning children when they 
were to reply, “Good morning Mr. B——” and 
be seated. 

(b) I will not get out my pencil and make 
notes. It makes sume teachers nervous. 

(c) I will not make a speech to the children— 
unless I have something to say. 

(d) I will not perform any act that, to the 
most observant child, may appear to be a criti- 
cism of the teacher. 

(e) I will not take charge of the recitation 
unless I am sure I can help the teacher by so 
doing. 

(f) I will not ask questions or make remarks 
that litter up the recitation period and have no 
good, definite purpose. 

(z) I will not leave a little note of criticism 
on the teacher’s desk or write her such a note 


(Concluded on Page 12") 
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THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


Paul H. Scholz, Business Manager, Board of Education, San Antonio, Tex. 


One of 
past generation once made a remark to the 
effect that the greatest nation of the future 
will be that nation which is the best educated. 
That remark bore testimony to the fact that 


Kurope’s greatest statesmen of the 


the schoolroom is a most potent force in the 
world today. Assuming that our nation has 
right ideals and that the potential power of 
education is rightly directed, there is only one 
thing more that is needful, if we would become 
the greatest nation of all times, and the most 
lasting. That needful thing is funds, abundant 
funds. Civilizations rise and fall. Wealth has 
not saved them: “Ill fares the land, to hastening 
ills a prey, where wealth predominates and men 
decay!” But the test of wealth, health, and uni- 
versal education, combined in rightful propor 
tions, has never before been applied. It is our 
faith that American civilization will survive 
unto the utmost because we stake our all on 
universal education. In direct proportion as we 
divert our wealth into channels of education 
will be our power now and our ability to sur 
vive in the end. 


It is gratifying to know that the United 
States spends more money for education than 
all other nations of the world combined. But 
of this spending the Federal Government con 
tributes an infinitesimal share. If the dollar 
be taken as an index of its ideal, we find that 
its purpose and policy is to direct 93 times as 
much energy and thought to war as to educa- 
tion. But the aid of state funds makes the 
relative proportion look somewhat better. How- 
ever, we are still spending for every minute of 
an 8-hour working day $11,370 for war as 
against $4,566.20 for education. The engine of 
war is still two laps ahead, and those that are 
consecrated to the sacred cause of education 
eannot afford to take their foot from the ac- 
celerator till the educational machine overtakes 
and overcomes the powerful machine that leads 
only to destruction. 


In any analysis of the relative value of things 
every fairminded citizen must come to the con 
clusion that spending the greater part of our 
wealth for education is but putting first things 
first. Even in war itself, if natural resources be 
equal, that nation will overcome which is more 
intelligent. Modern armies fight with the mind 
as well as the arm; and the classroom calls into 
being all those virtues of mind and character 
that ultimately must be called into play to 
overcome our adversary. .Education develops 
mind; mind creates all the means of war. 


From this it will be seen that the citizen 
should. be concerned not so much with how 
large a sum is spent on education, but rather 
with the questions: How well are the funds 
handled? and, What are the concrete results of 
the spending? In answering these questions 
the budget is and should be the chief reliance 
of the taxpayer. For the budget is the supreme 
device and the best tangible evidence of proper 
control or lack of control of the educational 
machine. It is on this test that boards of edu 
eation and school officials either stand or fall. 
The pocket book is the most sensitive side of 
the school patron, and he will deposit an ad- 
verse ballot on election day more quickly on 
the charge of financial mismanagement than on 


any other issue. It is my chief purpose in this 


NOTE—Read before the National Association of School 
Business Officials, Detroit, May, 1921. 


paper to call attention to some essential policies 
and lines of procedure in budget-making and in 
methods of control. 

What Is a Scientific Budget? 

The school board and the taxpayers should 
see to it that the budget submitted is more than 
a mere outline of incoming and outgoing cash 
during a given twelve-month period. 
is more than 


Revenue 
“cash income”, and expense is 


more than ‘ 


‘cash outgo” or “cash disbursements” 


over a given period. Revenue is the full ex- 
pected accrual from the fiscal period for which 
the budget is made, and expense is the final 
and ultimate total of expenditures when all 
obligations and incumbrances made during the 
year have been met. Failure to distinguish be- 
tween revenue and “cash receipts” on the one 
hand, and between expense and “disbursements” 
on the other, leads to faulty accounting and in- 
correct and confused notions as to the real facts 
and conditions under which the finance officer 
Lack of 
proper accounting for each year individually 
lays the foundation for floating debts, dis- 
counted warrants, difficulty in making proper 
or advantageous banking arrangements, and all 


is to carry out the year’s program. 


the numerous disadvantages of a low credit 
rating. A budget based only on eash income 
and outgo during a twelve-months’ period will 
be a restricted and an unscientific budget; a 
budget based, as it should be, on “revenue” and 
“expense”, allows more freedom because it en- 
cCoTn passes both more income and more outgo. 
The Budget As a Controlling Device. 

The chief purpose and function of a budget is 
to control expenses. When submitted it should 
therefore not only set forth an outline of pro 
posed expense, but should be accompanied by a 
brief explanation of the proposed work program 
to be carried out and the number and compen- 
sation in detail of the personal service proposed 
to be bought. 

Control should begin and end with the people. 
This can be accomplished by writing into the 
fundamental law the provision that the esti- 
mate of expense for a given year shall never 
exceed the estimated revenue for that year, and 
by providing in the law that at the close of 
each year an audit by a certified public account 
ant not in the regular employ of the board shall 
be published in the daily press over his sworn 
signature. 

The next step in the chain of control should 
be the making of definite rules by the board 
governing the use of funds by its finance com 
mittee and by the administrative officer of the 
school system. In principle these rules will be 
about as follows: 

Control by Board Committee. 

The finance committee of the board should 
guard jealously its function to keep expenses 
within the prescribed limits of the budget. 
Boards of education are often chief offenders 
against their own previously planned program. 
Under the influence of citizens’ committees at 
board meetings hasty action will be taken in a 
matter involving considerable expenditures not 
at all anticipated and provided for in its 
budget. By standing rule such acts should be 
guarded against, by providing that the matter 
be first referred to the finance committee for a 
report. This refers to items not covered in the 

The question then arises: Will the 
revenue be in excess of the first estimates and 


budget. 


thus permit of a margin for new enterprises / 


or, Secondly, from a study of actual expendi- 
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tures to date can it be successfully demon- 
strated that a saving in ordinary expenses will 
result in sufficient amount to allow the pro- 
posed new expense’ These questions cannot 
always be answered offhand, and the finance 
committee should be allowed to deliberate and 
make a businesslike report at a later meeting. 
Only in this way can ill-considered action by 
the board be prevented and the charge of poor 
management be obviated. 

Control by Executive Officers. 

The superintendent and the business mana- 
ger should be allowed to administer only along 
lines of definite procedure prescribed by rules, 
in all matters touching the finances and bear- 
ing directly on the budget. The importance of 
this in teacher employment by the superintend- 
ent is dealt with elsewhere in this paper. The 
business manager, in submitting vouchers to 
the finance committee for approval, should be 
required to certify on the voucher or accom- 
panying attest of account “that the proposed 
expenditure is duly authorized by budget appro- 
priation and within the limits authorized. Such 
a rule automatically requires that the business 
manager recommend additional appropriations 
when he finds the budget limits are likely to be 
exceeded, thus giving the board opportunity 
to legalize as its judgment dictates. Eternal 
vigilance on the part of all officers in control 
is necessary in order that the budget become 
and remain always a real instrument of finan- 
cial control. 

A Well-Proportioned Budget. 

What is a well-proportioned budget? Both 
the taxpayer and the educator should see to it 
that the largest part of the school dollar go 
into channels to direct instructional service. 
Hence that budget is best which allows the 
largest possible share of the available revenue 
to go to the educational side as contrasted with 
the business side of school work. When a 
budget is under consideration for adoption it 
should be analyzed from this standpoint. Com- 
parison with other cities ranking high in edu- 
cational service, and comparison with what is 
considered by recognized experts as an ideal 
budget will give the finance officer his best 
means of weighing the relative merits of his 
proposed financial scheme. It is one way of 
answering the taxpayer’s question: “How do 
our expenditures compare with other cities?” 
And incidentally it is often the best way of 
meeting the attitude of militant teachers’ com- 
mittees who insist on higher salaries after you 
have exhausted all means of getting more 
revenue to meet such requests, however meri- 
torious. 

The following tables, by two of our foremost 
educational experts should be used in making 
an analysis of your budget: 

Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in his treatise on “City School Expendi- 
tures,” after a thorough survey of existing prac- 
tices, concludes as follows: “ * * * it is 
my judgment that an ideal budget would give 
to each of the principal items not less than the 
first proportion mentioned in the table below, 
nor more than that indicated by the last figure, 
except that cities spending an unusually large 
amount per pupil should, I believe, spend a rela- 
tively larger proportion for teaching and super- 
vision, and for textbooks and supplies; while 
the proportion spent for fuel, repairs, and jani- 


tors’ salaries should increase 1auch more slow- 
lv.” 








Percent Percent 
Main Items of Total of Total 
Teaching and Supervision...... 70 to 75 


hi FE AP 7 to 10 
Teaching alone ............. 60 to 68 
Janitors’ salaries ............. S&S ee. 
Textbooks and supplies......... 4 to 6 
BE TAU OP ORE eh 4e'e + v0 ce crs t oe ep. 9 
EME eckg ed oteeseccess >» to 6 


Dr. Leonard P. Ayres recently of the Russell 
Sage Foundation has given out the following 
as the prevailing distribution of current ex- 
penses, without, however, claiming for it the 
best distribution : 


; Per Cent 
Mapeeee Of te Board. .........6.6.-660- 2 
Superintendent’s Office ................ 2 
Supervisors ...... DUEEEN Be'st a bb ase esece 2 
EET EEO . 8 
EUS. Bbc codes vee sce ccce 66 
Instructional Supplies ................. 4 
IL Dea kee bec ence cs ccct screens 7 
I ads 556 os vse rec cscccccion’s 3 
Maintenance and Repairs............... 5 
SS SEPP 1 


“A separation of these items into two groups, 
so that one would include business purposes, 
and the other educational purposes, would show 
82 per cent for education, and 18 per cent for 
business. I think there is plenty of evidence 
that as school systems get poorer they tend to 
spend a smaller per cent on the business office, 
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and that in the better systems a larger per cent 
is spent on the business end of administration. 
In the list made above the one per cent for 
other expenses is put in to cover miscellaneous, 
and light, power, and water, which are some- 
times furnished free by the city, and some- 
times paid for separately.” 


With the use of these tables—one stating the 
ideal proportions and the other the prevailing 
practice—the business manager should analyze 
his own budget and be able to explain any 
marked variation from the standards. Dr. 
Ayres suggests that the best distribution would 
probably be found in cities known to have good 
school systems that have been well established 
for a long time. In making comparisons with 
a list of the cities suggested by him as having 
good school systems we find that the actual 
figures (1920-21) are very much in line with 
the proportions given above. I have secured 
data from the main item only: 


Teachers’ Salaries in Larger Cities (1920-21). 


Strayer 

Actual Ideal 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Er | 70 to 75 
EE 70. to 75 
ED. a nid neces sapere 67 70 to 75 


Teachers’ Salaries in Smaller Cities (1920-21). 
Strayer 
Actual [deal 
Per Cent Per Cent 
POE: cots cencvcesens OO TO to 75 


SS Se See | 70 to 75 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THE DELGADO CENTRAL SCHOOL OF TRADES, 


See next page. 


Mr. E. A. Christy, Architect, New Orleans. 








Springfield, Mass. ons 
Se SE io ccksas ents 
Budget oy penetra 

After a budget has been agreed on the board 
of education should adopt it as a tentative pro 
gram till such time as the tax levy is definitely 


} 70 to 75 
D 


oj] =] 


fixed, when it should be adopted in permanent 
form. Appropriations should be made by 
divisions of expense, l:ke general control, in 
struction, maintenance 
rather than 
by items under each division as this method 


gives the necessary elasticity when the author- 


operation of plant, 


charges, etc., 


of plant, fixed 


ized spending agents certify to accounts being 
within appropriations. 

Periodical Review of Revenue and Expense. 

An essential instrument of control is the 
monthly statement by means of whch the 
finance officer can check actual conditions and 
An exec 
utive who fails to form this habit of mentally 
extending figures to determine whether ends 


tendencies with budget expectancies. 


will meet when the year’s program shall have 
been finished will soon find himself in the posi- 
tion of a man who continually issues his checks 
without keeping in mind the limits of his bank 
account. 

A minimum requirement would be the car 
ful examination of some such statement as fol 
lows: 

Comparison of Budget Expectancies With 
Actual Collections and Expenditures to date of 

(1) Revenue expected for entire year (by 
items), (2) per cent each is of total, (3) amount 
collected current month, (4) total accruals to 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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DELGADO CENTRAL SCHOOL OF TRADES, NEW ORLEANS, LA. E. A. Christy, Architect. 


Isaac Delgado Central Trades School 


Louis A. Dodge 


After nearly nine years of waiting the people 
of New Orleans Oe ae about to realize the plans the war interfered and the War Finance’ will be about one million dollars. The build- 
great benefits expected from the Isaac Delgado 


By the time Mr. Christy had completed his The entire cost of the school, it is estimated, 


' a . ; ; Board would not permit the construction of ings will cost when completed about $708,900, 

Central Trades School, which will be opened in ae ‘ ; AT 
YT . . . ° ”] Scrit = SOU! AS . SS TAS - > & » ‘OS bs 78 (oye t > » » , 

June. Not only will it be the first unit trades chool. As soon as permission was ob the site cost $178,000 and the equipment wi 


school for white boys in the South but it is ex- tained the contract was let in open competition. cost between $100,000 and $150,000, 


pected to be one of the finest in the United The bid of John O. Chisolm & Co. of $638,500 When the Delgado legacy was turned over to 
States. 


was accepted and in August, 1919, the contrac the city it was appraised at about $800,000, It 

In 1912 Isaac Delgado, a wealthy sugar and tor began work. 
molasses merchant died, leaving an _ estate 
valued at about $1,200,000. His will provided 


that after certain bequests were made, some 


was carefully invested and during the time 








large ones to certain charities and some small 
personal legacies, the residue was to be delivered 
to the City of New Orleans “for the establish- 
ment of a central trades school in which the 
boys of the yvrammar grades of the public 
schools can be taught a trade.” The city ac- 
cepted the legacy, but just at that time it was 
without funds to ‘provide for the maintenance 
of the school. Later means were found by 
which the necessary funds could be provided 
and the city architect, Mr. E. A. Christy, was 
directed to prepare plans. 

Mr. Christy, accompanied by other public 
officials, made a tour to the leading trades 
schools of the country, carefully noting the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each. He then 
prepared his plans which embody the best ideas 
and results of his visits to such schools as the 
David Rankin Jr. School of Mechanica! Trades, 
St. Louis; The Williamson School of Mechani 
cal Trades, Williamson, Pa.; Dunwoody Insti 
tute, Minneapolis; Wentworth Institute, Bos- 
ton; Carnegie Technical Institute, Pittsburgh, 
and others. He sought and obtained the ad- 
vice of such men as Dr. C. A. Prosser of 
Minneapolis, James A. Pratt of Williamson, 
Lewis Gustaffson of St. Louis and Arthur 





AUDITORIUM, DELGADO CENTRAL SCHOOL OF TRADES, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
T:1): ° , E. A. Christy, Architect. 
Williston of Wentworth. 
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that the building of the school was delayed it 
was augmented until, when the school was be 
gun, it was estimated to amount to about $1, 
250,000. There will remain, after the school is 
completed, about $250,000 for future develop- 
ments. 


Mr. Delgado, like Mr. Ranken, John Me 
Donogh and other philanthropists was neve 
married. He was born in Jamaica but went to 


New Orleans when he was a boy and spent the 
remainder of his life there. 
The Building. 

The building is a three story structure of re- 
inforeced concrete with walls of pressed brick. 
It hes a front, including wings, of 336’ and an 
equal depth. The 


shops, are of semi-mill type. 


which contain the 
The building is 


constructed on a flexible plan throughout. 


wings, 


The classroom and administrative section of 
the building is of reinforced concrete with 
frame partitions and metal lath for flexibility. 
Any two classrooms may be made into one, thus 
providing a lecture room, a laboratory or a 
library, without undue expense, if the needs: of 
the school change. 

The present capacity of the building is about 
450 to 500 pupils at one time and may be made 
to take care of more under crowded conditions. 

Entrance to the building is by broad steps 
embellished with ornamental lamp standards. 
These steps lead directly to the second floor and 
end in the corridor just opposite the administra- 
tive offices. The main office is not walled from 
the corridor but is 
serves as a partition. 


long counter 
This will naturally in 
vite a stranger entering the school to go directly 
into the main office. Adjoining the main office 
is the director’s and the board room. 
Across the corridor and flanking the entrance 


open and a 


room 


are four continuous classrooms. 

At each end of the front corridor of the 
ground floor are entrances for that floor. Open 
ing into this corridor with windows opening 
into the court, with north light, are two larg: 
Across the 
corridor are two classrooms, a materials-testing 


drafting rooms and two classrooms. 


laboratory and a chemistry laboratory. 

On the third, or top floor is a large audito 
rium running the entire length of the main 
front structure and just over it. This audito 


rium will seat about 1,000 persons. It has a 
stage 40 foot in width. 
In the rear of the court and facing it ar 


large locker and wash room sections. One part 
of the locker section on the third floor will be 
used for a cafeteria and lunch-room and may 
be converted to a locker room when additional 
units are added to the school. 

The shops are commodious and ample, each 
measuring about 7,800 square feet. The entire 
area of each shop may be used for one trade cr 
it may be partitioned into smaller shops, or 
combined with an adjoining large shop unit for 
one trade shop or associated trades, such as 
The 


shop units are all of semi-mill construction and 


machine shop and automobile-repair shop. 


floor areas may be removed or replaced without 
unreasonable expense as the necessities of the 
community and of the school may requ re. It 
will be noted that two shops show open spaces 
with a clear height of 30° for the building of 
brick or frame houses. The use of this opening 
may be unnecessary at this t:me and if the space 
laid. The full size 
constructions of the carpentry department will 
probably be done outside the building and the 
completed structures may be sold. 


is needed flooring will be 


Daylight in the shop units has been amply 
provided, although the shop units are 70° wide. 
Each is well and evenly lighted; the architect 
having provided a long center court and the 
height of the buildings at the ends of the court 
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A SHOP UNIT, DELGADO SCHOOL OF TRADES, NEW ORLEANS, LA. E. A. Christy, Architect. 


being only 50 foot. Beyond the shop units is 


a clear space of three hundred foot bordered 
only by trees. The adjoining property will 


probably never be built up with buildings more 


than two stories nor nearer than two hundred 
teet. 

The locker sections are flexible and may be 
converted from wash-rooms to small snops, 


lunch rooms, or othe r purposes and reconve rted 


later without damage or great cost. 


The wings or shop units of the school are di 


rectly connected with the administrative unit. 
In the right wing of the third floor will be the 


plumbing and sheet metal shop; in the left 
wing, painting and decorating and _ printing 
shops. 


In the right wing of the second floor will be 
the pattern making shop, the remainder of the 
floor being open for the carpenter shop below 
In the left wing will be shops for the electrical 
trade. 


In the right wing of the first floor will be the 
and shops. In “th 


left wing machine shops will be located. 


carpenter cabinet-making 


The Site. 
the Delgado school 


The site of 
most 


: . 1 
Is one of the 


charming and convenient of any trade 


school. It is in the center of the city and 
where, in the future, will probably be the center 
of population of New Orleans. A be!t line of 


street cars Passes the door and othe r lines are 


near; railroad tracks to which spurs may be 
constructed are also close. 
The site includes sy verTes which wer 


formerly part of the City Park. The park has 
heen extended in another direction to provide 
grounds for the school. The park is separated 
from the school grounds by a eanal, that is to 
wide avenue. In clos 
the school building 
oaks of City Park, 
In the midst of the trees of the 
park can be seen the roof of the Isaac Delgadk 
Museum of Art, another gift of Mr. Delgado to 


the city. Behind the school grounds is a large 


be covered later, and a 


view from the windows of 


are the magnificent live 


centuries old. 


radio station and beyond these is a suburban 
development extending to Lake, Pontchartrain. 

In contemplation is the construction of a 
athletic field on the 
the use of the pupils of the Delgado school and 


sch va) | athletic 


lara school 


the public association. An 


grounds for 


open-air swimming pool may also be provided 
later, the climate permitting the use of such a 
pool nearly all the year. Open air hand ball 
and later a_ baseball 
diamond and a tennis court may be laid out. 


courts are provided 


Administration of the School. 


The Delgado school is under the administra- 
tion of a board of managers, five of whom are, 
ex-officio, public officials and five citizens se- 
lected by the mayor. As the Delgado school is 
under the direct administration of city and not 
of the board of directors of the public schools 
it is provided by city ordinance that the presi- 
dent of the school board, one member and the 
superintendent of publie schools shall be mem- 
bers of the Delgado board to establish a close 
relation between the two bodies. 
president, 

The 


its director who is 


The mayor is 


school is under the entire direction of 
Mr. H. G. Martin one of 
the first and most prominent men in trades 
school work, an educator as well as a practical 
man and an experienced tradesman. He is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri, an elec- 
trical and mechanical engineer and was for ten 
years with the David H. Ranken Jr. School of 
Mechanical Trades and was its assistant super- 
intendent. 


The present board of managers is: Andrew 
J. MeShane, mayor, president; Wilbert Black, 
commissioner of public property, Daniel J. 
Murphy, president of the school board, Henry 
C. Schaumburg, member of the school board, J. 
M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools, Professor 
Douglas S. Anderson, of Tulane University, 
Glover, contractor, S. W. Weis, cot 
Louis A. 


Ci orge as 
ton merchant. Dodge is secretary. 


superintendent who 


The reprimands high 
school girls for “dolling up their faces and 
figures and bobbing their 


Packard of Houlton, Me. 


cigaret-smoking, 


Thomas 
He also roasts “the 
corner-loafing, duty-shirking 

That superintendent has a 
good command of language. 


hair” is 


lobster” of a boy. 


An editor says it is comforting to know that 
Dr. T'gert, the newly appointed United States 
Commissioner, “was somebody before we heard 
of him.” It is better to be an unknown some- 
body than a known nobody. But, doctor, it is 
up to you to say whether the American school 
public shall know you! 
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COMMON SENSE AMERICANIZATION 
PROGRAM. 


The school authorities who are planning their 
programs for the coming year are considering 
the Americanization work to be undertaken in 
the night schools. When the war came on and 
the country found itself confronted on all sides 
with aliens who were too remote from the 
national spirit of their adopted country to ren- 
der them entirely safe to our own solidarity, 
various methods of Americanization were re- 
sorted to. 

Not all of these were practical. Experience 
has taught many things and among them that 
“we must meet these non-English speaking peo- 
ple on their own ground,” as announced by the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education. To hold that 
the foreigner has brought no virtues with him, 
and that he must forthwith discard the only 
language he knows, is a mistake. 

The bridge upon which he must be led from 
Foreignism to Americanism must be constructed 
upon lines which will place the alien in a sym- 
pathetic touch with his new surroundings. He 
must be taught to retain all the virtues of his 
mother country and accept the better things 
which the new world offers him. 

The main effort must be to lead him into the 
spirit of the Republic, to stimulate his loyalty, 
and prompt him to discard foreign allegiance. 
Without this loyalty to our institutions and 
obedience to the laws of the country he is unfit 
to remain here. In a former day, when the 
political parties sought the support of the 
foreigner immediately upon his arrival, they 
employed the language of the foreigner to win 
his vote. But, they oddly enough also won his 
loyalty. He could espouse American patriotism 
more fluently in his native tongue than he could 
in the language of the country. 

With the tightening of the naturalization 
laws and the radicalism which has come with 
immigration, greater stress must be laid upon 
the language question than was done in a 
former day. The foreigner must secure enough 
English to anchor him to the political as well as 
the economic interests of his adopted country. 

Language must, therefore, become a factor 
which is taught simultaneously with lessons in 
the ideals and the practice of the new world. 
The things that will make for the immediate 
mental and material progress of the alien must 
be employed in bringing language and loyalty 
to him. The alien must be made to feel that 
he is welcome and that he is an integral part 
of ourselves. 

“These people of un-American tongues and 
ideals can be brought into wholesome and help- 
ful contact with the larger and richer heritage 
which is theirs by right of resistency,” says the 
Board of Education of Pittsburgh. “To bring 
to them the language, the ideals, the standards 
of living, the aspiration for better things, and 
withal the freedom of action which characterizes 
the well ordered American family, is a work 
which challenges the greatest and best service 
that the school, the government and the com- 
munity, all working together, can possibly give.” 
HOLYOKE’S DEFENSE OF THE SUPER- 

INTENDENT. 

The school board of Holyoke, Mass., has a 
member, John A. Callahan, who has been bitter- 
ly opposed to Superintendent Peck because the 
latter manifested no interest in the former’s 
school reform ideas. Callahan proceeded to air 
his opposition in local newspaper advertising 
and in public speeches. 

This aroused the civic organizations of the 
city to action. They, one and all, came to the 
defense of Superintendent Peck whom they re- 
gard as an able and conscientious educator and 
who had rendered an exceptional service to the 
city. 
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The question came to an issue when one of 
the civic bodies. asked the school board to forbid 
the school children to attend a public meeting 
called by Callahan. Mr. Avery, another mem- 
ber, held that the advertisements had misrepre- 
sented the schools, the city and the superintend- 
ent. If Mr. Callahan had any criticism to 








SOF FL_ea 


make or charges to prefer, he said, these should 
first be brought to the attention of the board 
and threshed out quietly before wide and unfair 
publicity was resorted to. 

A unanimous vote of confidence was extended 
to Superintendent Peck which closed the con- 
troversy. 
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HENRY M. TELLER SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO. Geo. H 


THE HENRY M. TELLER SCHOOL. 

The Henry M. Teller School, recently com 
pleted for School Dist. No. 1, at Denver, Colo.. 
is a twelve-room grade school. In addition to 
twelve rooms each 24 by 28 feet, accommodating 
42 pupils each, it has domestic science and din- 
ing rooms, stores pantry, manual training shop 
with lumber room, a library 21 feet 6 inches by 
24 feet, a teachers’ room 10 feet by 24 feet, a 
combination assembly room and gymnasium 35 
feet by 48 feet, with stage and dressing rooms, 
also shower baths for boys and girls and locker 
rooms. There are general lavatories and toilet 
rooms for boys and girls on the ground floor. 
Each floor also has two emergency toilet rooms. 


The building is of reinforced concrete and 
brick construction. The exterior is faced with 
rough, varicolored rug brick, laid in wide, white 
mortar joints, while cream-colored terra coita 
is used for the orientation. All walls are 
backed with hard-burned brick and foundation 
floors are of concrete, deafened with quilt. The 
roof is of the flat, built-up type, with internal 
drainage to storm sewer. 


The halls, stairways and corridors are of con- 
erete and brick. Gray ceramic tile is nsed for 
the floors of lavatories and shower rooms, and 
cement for locker rooms and ground floor halls. 
Stairways and corridors are cement, covered 
with battleship linoleum. The classroom floors 
are of maple. All partition walls between class- 
rooms are of wood-joist and studding construc- 
tion, plastered over wire lath. 
is done in lead and oil. 


All plaster work 
The wood finish is 
Texas pine, with door panels stained in walnut 
brown in a rubbed finish. 


The plumbing equipment and fixtures are of 
the most modern type and are installed in suffi- 
cient number to serve the maximum capacity 
of the school. Gray marble in a polished finish, 
is used for all partitions in shower and toilet 
rooms. The building is heated with a low- 
pressure vacuum system, with direct radiators 
under all windows. The ventilation is of the 
plenum, re-circulating type, with fan and air- 
washer apparatus for cleaning and humidifying 


Williamson, Are 


hitect, Denver. 





the air. A vacuum cleaning system has been 
installed with outlets conveniently located for 
all rooms. 

All classroom windows are of the open case- 
ment type, with transoms, giving the maximum 
of window surface for open air purposes. The 
glass area provided is slightly in excess of one- 
fifth of the floor area and the lighting is from 


sast and west. 

Electric wiring has been installed, with bell 
and telephone connections. The latest type of 
hardware has been used and all exit doors have 
been equipped with Von Duprin anti-panie door 
locks. 

The building was erected at a total cost of 
$151,696, which figured on a cubie content of 
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FLOOR PLAN, HENRY M. TELLER SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO. 
Geo. H. Williamson, Architect, Denver. 
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445,000 cubic feet, amounts to a little more 
than 34 cents per cubic foot. The cost for the 
general construction was $11,383, for the heat- 
ing, ventilation and vacuum cleaner $25,890, 
for the plumbing, sewerage and gas fitting 
$12,981 and for the linoleum covering $1,442. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the direction of Architect Geo. H. Willismson, 
of Denver, Colo. 


RURAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ 
HOUSES IN ENGLAND. 


John Y. Dunlop, Greenfield, Tolleross, Glasgow. 


Note.—That the problems of rural schoolhouse plan 
ning are not radically different from those in the 
United States is very clearly reflected in the accom 
panying paper which has been written especially for 
the JOURNAL by a Scottish architect.—/Hditor. 

The. problems of planning and constructing 
small country schoolhouses are rather simple as 
these buildings involve only a classroom, some 
arrangement for heating and toilet facilities, 
and perhaps a room for the teacher. Unlike the 
United States, there are practically no rules or 
restrictions governing outlying districts in the 
planning and construction of small country 
schools. In fact, most of the buildings now in 
existence have been planned by men who have 
not had experience and the results are no better 
than can be expected under the condition. 


Small country schools in our districts are 
built of stone or brick. We have thus reduced 
the fire hazard to a minimum by using a hard 
fabric. 
failed to supply the proper arrangement of 
rooms, of lighting and of sanitation, so that the 
efficiency of the pupils and teachers is frequent- 
ly handicapped. It is recognized that we have 
a great deal further to go in the development of 
schoolhouse design. Probably a standard design 


In many instances, however, we have 


for such a building will be evolved as the coun- 
try school authorities begin to realize the scope 
of the problem. As they recognize educational 
problems and the necessity of solving them, we 
may expect better solutions of the problem of 
furnishing adequate buildings for teaching pur- 
poses. 

The growth of community organizations in 
mining villages and in agricultural districts, 
with the consequent need of suitable meeting 
places for their use, has led to the introduction 
of another factor in the problem of small school- 
houses. It is fitting and logical that these 
buildings should house the public gatherings 
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and the general activities of the neighborhood. 
By such services the function of the school is 
enlarged and the building is rendered useful 
during periods when it would otherwise remain 


luie. 








ONE-ROOM STONE SCHOOLHOUSE IN A RURAL DISTRICT OF ARGYLESHIRE, SCOTLAND. 





CLASS ROOF 


The provision of quarters for the teachers is 
a very important point in the planning of the 
country schoolhouses. One of the great diffi- 
culties in filling vacancies in teaching positions 
is due to the lack of proper housing. Good 
teachers do not want to leave city schools un 
less a home or house is attached to the school. 
I refer to those teachers who have some little 
experience and who are likely to remain in a 
country school for a period of time and be a 
valuable asset to a seattered community. In 
England teachers of that type want to be housed 
as befits their education and social position. 
They are unwilling to stay with the first avail 
able farmer where they will constantly come in 
contact with many things which would be de 
trimental to their profession. <A ~ teachers’ 
house thus becomes an absolute necessity in con- 


nection with every country schoolhouse. 


The three illustrations accompanying this 
article show small rural schoolhouses which have 
simple, clean-cut exterior design. The walls 
are of stone sparingly trimmed, so that the re- 
sult is dignified in each case. 


The one-room building is in Argyleshire, 
Scotland. The building is built with rubble 


stones and the roof is covered with slates. The 
classroom is finished with 32-inch match board- 
ing to a height of 42 inches and above that the 
walls and ceiling are plastered. Three labora- 
tory basins are fixed in the entrance hall. The 
room is warmed by means of an open fire. 
The classroom has seating accommodations for 
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32 children. 





The toilets both for boys and girls are down 
at the lower end of the playground. These are 
earth or ash closets which are arranged with 
pans and emptied at short intervals. 

The teacher’s house consists of three rooms 
affording the usual space for domestic use. | 

The two-room school building has the teach 
er’s house attached. It is built of stone, with 
a slate roof. A wooden partition separates the 
two classrooms and is so arranged that it can 
be removed converting the rooms into a large 
meeting room. An open fire-place is arranged in 
the opposite gables and wash basins are arranged 
in the entrance hall. The teachers’ house has 
four rooms and a bath. The toilets for boys 
and girls are fitted up in the playground, with 
a septic tank for the disposal of sewage. 

A typ-cal example of a country school and 
teacher’s house is shown in the illustrations of 
the three-room school. This is quite the usual 
type of building which is being put up for small 
min ng villages and is one of a number of build 
ings whch was just completed previous to the 
war. There is no basement under the building 
as the heating is all provided by open coal fires. 











The vround floor consists of three classrooms: 





two arranged for 40 pupils and one for eighteen A TWO-ROOM RURAL SCHOOL WITH TEACHERS’ HOME ATTACHED. 
pupils. No teachers’ rest room is included as the 
teachers’ house is quite convenient. The closets 
are in the playground as in the case of the two 
room school. They 
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PROFESSIONAL PENALTIES AND COM- 
PENSATIONS. 


A professional career has its drawbacks and 
its advantages. The same may be said of any 
career, be it business or farming. The day 
laborer may smoke his pipe after supper and 
muse in a carefree manner over the simplici- 
tudes of life. The banker may sit in affluence 
and luxury and worry himself to death. The 
professional worker may draw comparisons with 
the day laborer, the farmer and the banker, and 
come to the conclusion that his lot is the hard- 
est. He cannot enjoy the carefree life of the 
one, nor the luxuries of the other. 

Occasionally someone draws a gloomy pic- 
ture of the school teacher’s life. A classroom 
worker has broken down and become a nervous 
wreck, another is compelled to practice rigid 
economy in order to exist, a third has become 
superannuated and finds h‘mself or herself 
without the means of subsistence. The trials 
and tribulations of the classroom are sometimes 
drawn in sombre colors. 

But, is it true that the lot of the teacher is 
any harder than that of those in the industrial 
or commercial fields, or those in other profes- 
sional lines? Are we not all apt to judge the 
lives of others by the leisure side which we hap- 
pen to see or upon the superficial information 
at our command. 

The wage worker is exposed to the uncer 
tainties of industrial conditions, the unpleas- 
antries of shop relations, and to the hazard 
of accidents. The commercial worker must 
contend with the competitive elements in trade. 
The salesman must show results in dollars and 
cents or lose his job; the accountant must be 
eome a human machine or go into the discard. 
The industrial and commercial workers are 
contantly under the test; the race, the struggle, 
the combat is incessant and strenuous. The race 
is to the swift, the dashing, the courageous. 

How much more peaceful is the life of the 
school teacher, free from that competitive strug- 
gle which marks daily results in cold figures, 
which brings the productive ability of man 
down to an exact science, and hinges employ- 
ment upon the slender threads of uncertainty. 
There are nerve racking moments in every field 
of work. Where the spirit of contest or rivalry 
prevails the industrial or commercial enter- 
prise is exposed to keen and consciousless com- 
petition. 

The sharp reprimand of the employer may 
cut more keenly than the helpful criticism of a 
school officer; the discomforts of the office or 
the workshop may be more pronounced than 
those of the schoolhouse; the rougher edges of 
social contact may be more annoying in the 
world of trade than those occasionally met with 
in the atmosphere of the educational worker. 

And are there any compensations! The 
mechanie may rejoice over a well-executed job; 
the salesman may find satisfaction in a large 
order; the merchant may gloat over a handsome 
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profit. But, the teacher, too, has compensations, 
finer and more splendid than those here 
enumerated. The thowght of training for use- 
ful citizenship, of rearing a rising generation 
into useful manhood and womanhood, of mak 
ing a daily contribution to the progress and 
stability of the nation, constitutes one of the 
greatest compensations that can possibly come 
to anyone. 

The mechanic may feel that he has given 
something of himself for the benefit of man- 
kind, the merchant realizes that he has rendered 
a service to society; the farmer may know that 
his task is essential to human substance, but 
the school teacher may have the consciousness 
that mechanic, merchant and farmer must come 
under her tutelage before he is fitted to serve 
mankind. 


SCHOOL BOARD SCOPE AND FUNC- 
TION. 

The tendency during the past decade or two 
has been to establish a clearer line of demarca- 
tion between the various schoo] administrative 
factors, more particularly between the school 
board and the superintendent. The relations, 
which are now generally recognized, aim to 
divide the professional from the business fac- 
tors, and yet to interrelate these so as to attain 
the highest degree of efficiency throughout the 
system. 

Where the school board defines its own fune 
tion, namely recognizes that it is primarily a 
legislative body, delegating executive duties to 
the superintendent and retaining the veto power, 
the school system usually runs smoothly and 
efficiently. But, in the exigencies which arise 
usually in the selection or retention of teachers 
and the adoption of textbooks—a departure from 
the fundamentals that must be observed is sure 
to entail unpleasant clashes. 

Here is a case in point:—At New Bedford, 
Mass., the board ignored the superintendent 
recommendation and reappointed by four to 
three votes teachers that had been slated for 
retirement. 

"J prefer to abide by the judgment of the 
superintendent and the supervisors,” said Mr. 
Sherman, a member. “T consider this as a 
legislative bond and that it ought not to at 
tempt to exercise executive functions. It is 
our duty to see that the schools are run, but 
not to run them ourselves.” 

Here you have one conception of the function 
of the school board. The other is expressed in 
the language of another member. Admitting 
that the teacher had a record of failure, he held 
she ought to be given another chance. He 
added: “Occasionally the board must come be- 
tween department heads and the candidates, 
because we see injustice. That is the best we 
can do where it might show up a little personal 
animosity, and if necessary, the board becomes 
a board of arbitration.” 

This sounds plausible and generous, but it 
disregards the fact that the interest of the child 
precedes that of the teacher. It does more. It 
questions the judgment and honesty of the 
superintendent and supervisors. 

One of the most difficult and disagreeable 
school board tasks consists in the 


teachers who need the job and who have friends 
that plead for them. There is always a genuine 
sympathy on the part of those who know the 
teacher in a social way and yet who do not 


share in the responsibility of schoolroom eff 


ciency. 


But, here the conclusion must be that the 
schools are not a charity institution and that 
fitness and service must be exacted on the part 


of every one that expects to draw money out 
of the school treasury. 
this to the general taxpaying public. 


removal of 


The school board owes 


Finally the sch o] board must huve faith in 


o. . . 
the superintendent and the supervisors. [If 


these are not entitled to the fullest confidence 
of the board, both as to professional judgment 
and professional honesty, they are no longer 
to be retained in the service. This by no means 
implies that superintendents and supervisors 
are not human and subject to error and uncon- 
scious prejudice, but on the whole it does mean 
that the judgment of the superintendent as to 
the retention or removal of classroom workers, 
is safer and wiser than that of the school board 
member and should be heeded unless glaring 
weakness can be shown. 


TEACHERS NOT BADLY TREATED. 


This heading appears in one of the western 
papers where the salary question has been un- 
der serious consideration. It may be applied to 
a large number of communities where a similar 
question has arisen and where the administra- 
tive bodies have been obliged to revise the policy 
which obtained a year ago. 

The schedules then provided with their pro- 
gressive increases are, as a rule, being carried 
out. No reductions are made. But, no in- 
creases, except in rare instances, are enter- 
tained. This describes the exact status through- 
out the country as we observe it at th’s time. 

The reasons are obvious. The Yakima Inde- 
pendent offers this explanation: 

“Conditions have changed and readjustments 
are necessary in accord with these changes, 
Business profits are less; living costs are less; 
wage earners are receiving less, except where 
union control is complete, and even tere the 
drop must come voluntarily or the open shop 
will prevail and the chief concern in most cases 
is to see that the readjustments are as fairly 
adjusted as possible so that all may have a 
square deal.” 

Whatever may be the exigencies attending 
local school budgets or the future shift in our 
economic conditions, the compensation accorded 
to teachers will be better for many years to come 
than it was before the war. This is as it should 
be. At any rate, there is no disposition at pres- 


ent anywhere to cut teachers’ salaries. 
PARALLELING EXTREME FACTS. 


There is a tendency on the part of contempo- 
raneous writers to deal in striking contrasts and 
parallelisms. The exceptional and extreme is 
paired with the unusual and odd, and then an 
irgument, a lesson or a conclusion is eon- 
structed. The rule or average, or general fact 
becomes submerged in the glitter of a singular 
parallelism. 

lor a time writers compared the salary of the 
hotel chef to that of the college professor. Dur- 
ing the war the wages of the plumber and brick- 
layer were contrasted with those of the little 
schoolmarm. Now, the paragrapher talks about 
Jack Dempsey’s income and hooks it up with 
some university president. 

By a manipulation of statistics and the intro- 
duction of isolated facts a physical culturist 
recently demonstrated before a legislative body 
that the country was raising $50,000 hogs and 
$5 boys. The expert received a respectful hear- 
ing and liberal press notices. Nobody, evidently, 
took the time or trouble to analyze the linguistie 
hogwash which had been served. 

The high priced hotel chef may exist but, if 
80, no college professor would swap jobs with 
him. The plumber and bricklayer may have a 
per diem that is higher than that of the school 
3ut, the plumber and bricklayer have 
days of unemployment that reduce his yearly im 
come to one below that of the teacher. Jack 
Dempsey may have his day, but what university 


teacher. 


president would care to descend to the prize ring 


for a bag of money. Surely, there are compen 
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sations ID life which are not subject to dollar- 
mark measurements. 

The man who discusses hogs and boys so 
graphically has simply gone wild on facts. Much 
has been done by the departments of agriculture 
and farm colleges for animal husbandry, but the 
nation has not neglected the boy. This has 
been, well demonstrated by the physical ana 
mental fibre of American manhood. 

The world is perhaps too deeply engrossed in 
serious affairs to refute every nonsensical asser- 
tion, and yet when plausible misinformation is 
peddled to the unthinking, it may be well for 
someone to call the perpetrator to the bar of 
common sense. 

WHAT ABOUT MARRIED WOMEN 

TEACHERS? 

This is an old question which has never been 
solved to the entire satisfaction of the school 
authorities and the general public alike. Dur- 
ing the period of teacher shortage the question 
adjusted itself. With the return ef normal 
conditions and a surplus of teachers the married 
teacher problem is once more to the fore, and 
every school board will solve it in its own way. 

The champions of the married woman teacher 
have argued that character and classroom effi- 
ciency alone should be the criterion upon which 
teachers should be chosen and retained, and 
that no school administrative body has the ethi- 
eal right to concern itself with social relations 
of the teacher so long as these relations are 
legit:mate and honorable. Furthermore, it is 
alleged that the married women as a rule are 
more mature and efficient than the young grad 
uate just out of school. 

The opposition holds that the retention of the 
married teacher is unfair to the young woman 
who has spent time, effort and money to pre- 
pare for the profession of teaching only to fina 
herself without a position because the married 
women got there first. The arguments here em- 
ployed take a somewhat practical turn. If a 
woman has married an able-bodied man why 
does she not look to him for support? Why 
does she not stick to her home, raise a family 
and assume the duties of wife and mother as a 
well-ordered social condition provides, and as 
contemplated im the marriage contract ‘ 

The average school board does not waste much 
time in discussing fine spun theories and etbical 
conceptions, but deals with the question in a 
practical way. Where it is found that a woman 
teaches school for a pastime occupation, to be 
less dependent upon her husband and have a 
little more pin money, shirk household cares, 
and last but not least, avoids motherhood, she is 
unceremoniously dropped from the roll. 

True, there are exceptions to the rule. A 
woman may have an invalid husband to support, 
she may be a widow and have dependents to 
look after, or other exceptional conditions to 
contend with. School boards have recognized 
the exceptions. But, in the main, the married 
woman who has an able-bodied husband to pro- 
vide for her has no moral right to deprive the 
single woman who is dependent upon her own 
exertions for a livelihood, securing a position 
in the profession for which she has prepared 
herself, and receives no favors at the hands of 
the modern school board. 

All things equal, so far as character, fitness 
and teaching ability are concerned, the average 
school board will give the preference to the un- 
married woman. 


GOOD TEACHING NO CHEAPER. 

“There seems to exist in the minds of some 
school directors the idea that teachers may be 
secured for less wages than last year and they 
are waiting to hire the cheapest bidder regard- 
less of qualifications,” said Geo. O. Smith, 
County Superintendent of Schools at Princeton, 
Ill. “They are willing to employ anyone who 
applies and says she can teach school. A few 
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ure Known to ask teachers to put in their lowest 
bid. 


“This plan of selecting teachers indicates 
clearly that such directors have not the interest 
ot children ot their schools at heart. Lhey re- 
gard a tew dollars of more value than good ser- 
vice to boys and girls. they are not willing 
to have the best possible tor their boys and 
girls. Because our schools are managed by such 
persons 18 One reason why the country schools 
ure not what they should be. 

“Experienced teachers are in demand by 
schooi boards who know the value of good teach- 
ing and such teachers need not bid for positions. 
lnexperienced teachers are, ot course, aux.ous tu 
be employed and, theretore, are oiten too willing 
to accept what 1s first offered them in the matter 
ot salary. ‘Lhere is every indicat.on that every 
certified teacher will be needed to supply our 
schools this year. ‘here is still a teacher short- 
age and school boards waiting to employ only 
cheap teachers cannot hope to get much tor 
their money. Why should parents stand for this 
socalled economy ¢” 


A SURPLUS OF TEACHERS. 

A year ago educators throughout the land 
were sounding the alarm on the future of the 
Lhe shortage of teachers had run into 
the thousands. Some of the alarmists who were 


schools. 


more precise said the shortage had reached the 
one hundred and thirty thousand mark. ‘The 
country taced a school crisis. Something had 
to be done, and mighty quick at that, to render 
the protession of teaching more attractive and 
save the schools. Solution: Increased salaries 
and more liberal treatment. 

We combated the idea that the country faced 
a school crisis and asked the alarmists to quiet 
down as the situation would adjust itself in due 
time. We also asserted that the teacher short- 
age was in no sense acute, that the city schools 
were all supplied, and that the actual shortage 
was confined to the more remote rural districts 
where teacher shortages, in a greater or lesser 
degree, existed at all times. 

A survey of the situation, covering the entire 
country, had warranted us in the belief that 
there was too much frantic hullabaloo over 
dangers which did not exist, and which were not 
likely to arise. The adjustments which were 
going on in the commercial and industrial 
world were bound to drive the professional 
workers, who had invaded it temporarily for the 
sake of better compensation, back to their 
original occupation. 

The professional agitator, or rather the agita- 
tor in the profession, saw a chance to boost the 
compensation of teachers. We were in accord 
with him to that end. Teachers had, on the 
whole, been underpaid and were, in instances, 
grossly underpaid when the cost of living jumped 
sky high. But, the arguments employed, to the 
effect that the teaching profession would be- 
come a lost art unless salaries and bonuses were 
boosted equally sky high, were extreme and at 
no time fully warranted. 

The crisis stage was never reached. The worst 
that happened may be found in the fact that 
the standards of teaching have been lowered. 
The half baked teacher at one end and the super- 
annuated at the other went into the classrooms 
and drew full pay. But, the mediocre are found 
in every school and at all times. Their number 
was merely increased in recent years and the 
remedy is already at the command of the school 
authorities. 

3ut, what is the present status? 
A surplus of teachers. Those who deserted their 
posts, to make more money for the time being 
have flitted back to the schools. The normal 
schools have turned out a large crop all ready 
to accept positions. The half-baked and the 
superannuated are still in and will not yield 
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lu the newcomer, unless compelled to do so. 

A receit Lewspaper clipping reads: “secause 
school teaching jovs here pay so weil that other 
cities are not bidding tor Bridgeport teachers; 
because the pupil body 1s not showing signs ot 
a big increase; and because teachers who marry 
suck aonug at the job to help their husbands 
meet the butcher bills—for all those reasons 
Superintendent Samuel J. Slawson foresees a 
big waiting list of Bridgeport girls ready to 
teach who cannot be supplied with positions 
that will not exist.” 

the situation which obtains in Bridgeport, 
Conn., appues to hundreds of other American 
cities, ine teaching profession is better paid 
at this time, relatively and actually, than it has 
ever been since teaching began. At the same 
time the supply of teachers, at least so far as the 
cities are concerned, is greater than the demand 
tor them. 

This will mean that the surplus will find its 
way into the rural centers, and that the more 
remote districts that have been teacherless, will 
secure relief. 

But, the situation holds out a greater promise 
for the cause oi popular education. . With an 
adequate compensation and an ample supply of 
teachers, schoo! authorities are in a position to 
raise the standards of efficiency materially. The 
unfit must retire. ‘he process of elimination 
must be applied. If the higher salary schedules 
are to be maintained, then higher standards 
must also be exacted. 

With the fall in commodity prices and. in 
labor wage scales there may come a tendency 
to reduce the compensation of teachers. School 
boards may be tempted to solve an immediate 
financial difficulty in that way. Such a course 
would not only be unwise but unjust as well. 
In fact, the situation is the most favorable one 
in the history of the American schools to raise 
the standards to their highest and best possi- 
bilities. 

If the teaching profession is more attractive 
now than it ever has been, from the standpoint 
of compensation and the treatment accorded to 
it, then it also follows that the profession will 
stand ready to render a better service than it 
has ever rendered. Thus, school boards should 
not at this time delude themselves into the 
thought that true economy is achieved in the 
lowering of salaries and in the consequent de- 
terioration of standards. 

The teaching profession in this country has 
never commanded the respect to which it is en- 
titled. This may, be due to the fact that it has 
never reached the high plane that it should 
reach, or to a lack of appreciation in the popu- 
lar mind of its purpose and being. At any rate, 
the best type of men and women must be drawn 
into its ranks if adequate standards are to be 
maintained and the profession is to be lifted 
upon the high plane of its own mission. There- 
fore, let the school boards adhere to their part 
of the bargain and look to the teaching pro- 
fession to perform theirs. Greater efficiency is 
now in order. 

CHATS DURING RECESS. 

“You can’t judge a teacher by her face any 
more than you can a watch,” says Superintend- 
ent Frank V. Thompson of Boston. Well, that 
sounds plausible, but is it not a fact that a good 
watch usually has a pretty face and well shaped 
hands? 

Minneapolis will carry on its own schoo] sur- 
vey without the aid of an outside expert. Well, 
that is one way of avoiding a post mortem 
rumpus, and getting what you want. 

At Oklahoma City it is claimed that old John 
politics has again resumed his former seat in 
the school board. John is an undesirable mem- 
ber, it is true, but you know that he is always 
ready to serve when the dear public wants him 
to serve. 
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The Des Moines Demonstration of Delegates 


First Annual Meeting of the Re-organized National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 3-8, 1921. 


William George Bruce 


The convention hall resembled, on a somewhat 
reduced scale, a national political gathering. A 
forest of wooden sticks bearing white placards 
noted the states from Alabama to Wyoming, 
covering one-quarter of the hall and partially 
hiding from view the distinguished figures that 
officiated on the stage. This part of the hall 
nearest the stage was reserved for the 622 dele- 
gates who seemed to rejoice in the new dis- 
tinction which had been conferred upon them, 
and applauded liberally the speakers who com- 
mended the new order of things. 

The undelegated constituency occupied the 
seats behind the delegates. The former wore 
buttons and the latter badges. The old time 
actiey member who came without credentials 
found himself somewhat detached from the main 
body. 

But, everybody was supplied with an armful 
of publicity matter of all sorts, depicting the 
natural beauties of the West and describing the 
aspirations of a progressive people, physical and 
social, down to an epic entitled “How Go] 
made lowa.” 

It was contended on all sides that the new 
organization plan was working well, that the 
department of superintendence would not secede, 
and that the association was now on the road to 
higher planes of influence and service. 

The Tigert-Claxton Incident. 
Tigert, the new United States Com- 
made his appearance 


James J. 
missioner of Education, 
on the scene, and became the object of much 
whispered discussion. There were many who 
deemed his elevation to the commissionership a 
political outrage, and then some others who, 
with a philosophic calm, said: “Well, give the 
man a chance. Treat him decently.” 

When he appeared on the platform and stated 
that his appointment was as much of a surprise 
to himself as it had been to the school public 
of the nation, he was at least courteously, if not 
cordially, received. While he admitted that he 
was not familiar with the intricacies of popular 
education, he appreciated its value in the train- 
ing for citizenship. Ex-Commissioner Claxton 
appeared on the program, and was greeted with 
enthusiasm. 

The hotel lobby gossip dealt much with the 
inside history of how President Harding came 
to drop a well known educator and appoint an 
unknown man to the commissionership. One 
story, which was believed to be authentic, was 
to the effect that Claxton had made a patr otic 
speech at Boston in which he had made some 
unfortunate allusions to the American flag, and 
that he had set himself in opposition to the 
President’s Welfare measure. The two things 
prompted the Secretary of the 
said, to recommend Claxton’s removal. 

Simultaneously with this story came the 
Tigert end of the affair. The late national 
committeeman of Kentucky, it was told, had 
pressed President Harding for a cabinet posi- 
tion which was not granted. When th's same 
national committeeman later 
Tigert’s name for the commissionership the 
President yielded gladly. It partially at least 
appeased a sore politician. 

In this connection it is also stated that the 
President had offered the position to well known 
educators who had declined. “The highbrow 
educators will not accept a $5,000 job when 
$10,000 salaries are the order of the day,” was 


Inter or, it is 


recommended 


the comment made by those who offered the fore- 
going statement. 
National Legislative Aims. 

The meeting brought out something of the 
collision between the N. E. A. and President 
Harding. The Smith-Towner Bill, providing 
for national aid in state educational effort and 
cabinet representation, had been well under 
way when the new administration entered upon 
the scene. Then President Harding presented 
a pet measure of his own providing for the 
creation of a Department of Public Welfare 
with representation in the Cabinet. It covers, 
first, soldier aid; 
lic health; third, fostering of public education; 
fourth, social welfare. 


second, the promotion of pub 


This. gave the Smith-Towner Bill a bump 


which promptly amended itself into the Towner- 
Sterling Bill. Its promote: 
tion to the Welfare Bill except thet they asked 
for the elimination of the educational feature. 


offered no opposi- 


They believed that the cause of education was 
in itself of suffic'ent importance to warrant a 
separate department for the same. If the Presi- 
dent wanted to promote soldier aid, public health 
and social welfare, he was privileged to do so. 
But, the educators of the land also reserved 


themselves the right to promote the Towner- 


Sterling Bill. 


Program and Attendarce. 


The subjects and the speakers gave general 


satisfaction. ‘There were no great stars and no 
brilliant orators. It was on the whole a sen 
sible and reasonably instructive program. Pres: 
dent Hunter, a large, splendid looking Wester 
ner, presided with a Champ Clark voice and a 
stump orator manner, but he wasted no lan 
guage and always struck the center spot effec 
tively and sometimes eloquently. 

The demands for increased salaries were not 
While the usual charts, comparing 
plumbers with 
scattered about, 


there was also an impression that in the face 


pronounced. 
the wages of bricklayers and 


those paid to teachers, were 


of the prevalency of unemployment in the in 
dustrial centers, these comparisons had become 
obsolete. The little 
nounced school boards so vociferously last year 


schoolmarms who de- 


were silent this year. The leaders merely 
championed adequate compensation in a general 
way and held that there still was a shortage of 
competent teachers. 

The ag Saget may be fixed at about 3,000 
which may be deemed favorable since the con 
vention city attracted none of the tourist crowd. 
Those that came were interested in the conven 


tion and its offerings. 


Trailers and Camp Followers. 
The N. E A. 


mecum of 


program has become the vade 


every conceivable movement and 
tendency. The list of societies and clubs fos 
tering special fads or isms that attach them- 
selves to the parent body is interminable. They 
cover the entire range of human aspiration, and 
hop like sparrows into meeting rooms, dining 
rooms and reception parlors. 


Some day the N. E. A. 


these camp followers and concentr: te 


must rid itself of 
its ener- 
gies upon the true purposes of its being. At 
any rate it must discourage the 
caused by counter movements and overlapping 
activities. 


distractions 














CHARL O. WILLIAMS, 
Sneloy County Schools, 


Supcrintendent, Memphis, Tenn. 


A commendable feature of the convention was 
the press service conducted by J. W. Searson. 
addresses and re- 
ports and was on duty early and late. The 
Des Moines 
meagre treatment. 

Margaret Haley, the 
Chicago 
hand to appear in a role of protest on techniecal- 


He provided extracts from 


newspapers gave the meeting 
business agent of the 
Teachers’ Federation, was again on 


ities, and to enlarge with dramatic setting 


things which sensible people usually adjust 


without engaging in heroics. 

The commercial exhibits were housed in the 
Auditorium a moderate sized show building, 
where the N. E. A. registration and post office 
were located. None of the leading educational 
publishing houses were represented. There were 
a few school supply agencies, teachers’ bureaus, 
picture machine and adding machine sales 
agencies, while the rest was quite miscellaneous 


in character. 


The Election Results. 
It was predicted that there ve a clash 
between the men and the women over the offi- 


would 
cial control of the organization. This predie- 
tion was not realized. The nominating com- 
mittee, 48 in number, representing that many 
states, was agreed that a woman should be 
honored with the presidency and was reason- 
ably unanimous that the rural schools should be 
recognized. 

Miss Charl O. Williams fitted into the situa- 
tion both by virtue of the fact that she is a 
rural school teacher and the fact that she is a 
brilliant and energetic leader. She is the Super- 
intendent of the Shelby County schools of 
Tennessee and makes her home at Memphis. 
from logrolling and 
officers cry- 
stallized itself in a natural and logical way te 
the entire satisfaction of all those who attended. 
This is as it should be. 
office sought the man and the educators always 
placed the 
and deserving hands. 


The election was free 


buttonholing and the choice of 


For many years the 


leadership into the most competent 

Then followed a period of 

shameless scramble for distinction and power. 
With the 


organization there 


. . . r 
inauguration of the new plan ol 


must also come into play 
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policies and methods that will commend them- 
selves to the general public as well as to the 
teaching profession. In order to become a 
dominating force in the educational life of the 
nation, now promised for it, it must command 
the respect and confidence of an entire people. 

In venturing upon the national legislative 
domain it should exercise the greatest discre- 
tion. Its findings and conclusions, on all educa- 
tional measures of national import, should be 
carried to the doors of legislation, but no 
farther. All should be 
nanced. Nor, should the leaders indulge in 
denunciation, as this was done at the Salt Lake 
meeting, of those who differ with the association 


lobbying discounte 


in its legislative program. 
Under the old plan of organization the de 
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liberations at the business meetings rested upon 
those who happened to be there. Consequently 
they were sometimes spasmodic and irrational. 
Under the new plan a carefully chosen repre- 
sentative body is expected to manifest greater 
legislative capacity and expedition. 

The final business meeting held on the last 
day was a fair test. The hysteria of a former 
day was absent. A greater sense of proport'on 
was displayed. 
there. 


The quibbler, however, was still 
A few men and women hopped up early 
and often and on the slightest pretext enlarged 
upon some minor technicality. But, there was 
an undercurrent of common sense which always 
asserted itself at the right time, supported the 
things that were wise and expedient, and voted 
down the trifling and inconsequential. 


School Taxation and School Architecture 


Des Moines Meeting of the Department of School Administration, N. E. A., 
July 5 and 6, 1921. 


The two sessions of the Department of School 
Administration concerned themselves with the 
subjects of taxation and architecture. 


The first speaker, Mr. E. A. Winship, dealt 
with the subject of “Adequate State and Na 
tional Support for the Schools,” holding that 
the problem of the hour was to devise methods 
for securing better financial support for the 
schools. He pointed out that many districts 
and states labored under the disadvantage of 
inadequate support for the schools. 

The scattered or sparsely-settled districts 
where the tax yield is meager, and where the 
people are unable to meet their own school needs 
constituted the 
It was his recommendation that these 


adequately, more immediate 
problem. i 
districts be dealt with as separate units, and 
that outside aid be brought to them. The state 
of South Carolina, he pointed to as an illustra 
tion, was ambitious and well intentioned along 
educational lines, but unable to provide the 
necessary means for an efficient system of edu 
cation. 

Mr. Winship believed that special methods of 
taxation ought be introduced. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers, for in$tance, doing business in 
these districts should be subjected to a special 
tax. All interests, too, drawing patronage from 
children 
pensers of soft drinks 


the movies, candy makers, and dis 
should be taxed. He 
also believed that all families having six chil 
dren or more should be exempt from taxation 


and that childless families should be doubly 
taxed. 
Taxation An Unsolved Problem. 
In the discussion that followed, William 


George Bruce stated that taxation was the great 
unsolved problem in political economy and that 
all tax theorizing must be reduced to practical 
application. The 
observed. 


rule of uniformity must be 
Taxes cannot be exacted in one dis- 
trict without exacting a similar tax in all dis- 
tricts in the same state. To place a sales tax 
on the manufacturer and wholesaler, is to place 
another tax on the consumer. No tax device is 
worth anything unless it can be administered 
successfully, and no school tax will stand un- 
less adjusted to other governmental needs and 
reasonably within the tax ability of the com 
munity. 

The rule to exact a school tax on property 
values and the ability-to-pay principle and re 


distribute on pupil per capita is sound. | 
will carry aid from the revenue from the wealthy 
districts with a small school population to the 
poorer districts with a large school population. 

“New Sources of School Revenue” wes the 
subject of an address by Hugh S. Magill, Field 


Secretary of the National Edueation Associa- 
tion. The burden of Mr. Magill’s argumen* wa3 
that since the education of the child was a duty 
of the state, it logically followed that it was 
also the duty of the nation. Just as every state 
is responsible for the education of the children 
within the borders, so the states collectively are 
responsible for the training of the rising gener- 
ation State boundaries do not limit the re 
sponsibilities of American citizenship. Hence 
national support is as logical as state support. 
The vote of the American citizen must be as 
intelligent in dealing with national issues as it 
is in dealing with local questions. 


Cubic Foot Cost of Buildings. 

The second session opened with a report from 
the Committee on Standardization of School- 
house Planning submitted by Chairman Frank 
[ry ing Cooper of Boston. The report dealt with 
three phases of the subject as follows: First, 
how to determine the number of rooms required 
in a departmental school : second, what the 
orientation or layout must be in order to achieve 
the highest measure of efficiency and economy; 
third, some approved methods in arriving at the 
per cubie foot cost of a proposed school build- 
ing. Mr. Cooper’s report will be published in a 
future number of this Journal. 


“Best Current Practices in School Archi- 
tecture’ was a paper submitted by John J. 
Donovan of Oakland, California. Owing to 
Mr. Donovan’s inability to be present, the paper 
was read by Mr. Wm. B, Ittner of St. Louis, 
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President, Department of School Administration, N. E. A., 
Portland, Ore. 
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Mo. The paper was illustrated with lantern 
slides showing the modern types of school build- 
ings on the Pacifie Coast. 

“School Organization and the School Build- 
ing” was the subject ofa paper by Miss Marie 
Anderson, specialist in school organization of 
Evanston, [1]. Miss Anderson demonstrated the 
maximum use of a school plant through the 
employment of proper time schedules and a 
judicious apportionment of modern schoolroom 
activities. 
of charts. 

“Equipment for Vocational Education” was 
the subject of an address by George B. Thomas, 
Chairman, School Board, Portland, Oregon. 

Charles A. Rice, school board member of Port- 
land, Oregon, theh submitted the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Schoolhouse Planning, headed by Frank 
Irving Cooper, architect of Boston, Mass., be 
continued another year, and that its studies and 
findings be reported to the Department of 
School Administration next year. 

The following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, George B. Thomas, 
School Board, Portland, Oregon. 

Vice-President, Ira B. Bush, Superintendent 
of Schools, Erie, Pa. 

Secretary, William C. Bruce, Editor, Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
VACCINATION IN JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL, MANKATO, MINN. 

One afternoon during the first part of April 
of this year one of the boys in the junior high 
school broke out with a case of smallpox. As 
we had held an all school assembly that morn- 
ing and this boy had been present, it meant that 
every student in both the junior and senior high 
scltools had been exposed. 


She illustrated her points by a series 


Chairman, 


The following morn- 
ing the health officer ordered vaccination for all 
those who had not been vaccinated recently or 
who had not had the disease, and as a result 670 


students were vaccinated. With such a large 


number to check on, it was thought to be a good 
opportunity to get a little information on what 
actually happens from vaccination. A ques- 
tionnaire was given to each student who had 
been vaccinated with the request that it be 
made out honestly and fairly. The questions 
and answers are as follows (explanations follow 
the tabulation) : 
1. Were you feeling 
strong before vaccination ? 
Yes, 630. No, 40. 


2. Did your arm become so sore you couldn’t 


use it? 
Yes, 204. 


perfectly well and 


No, 466. 


: 3. Was this soreness entirely due to vaccina- 
tion ¢ 

Yes, 189. No, 15. 

4. 


Did you miss any school as a result of 
vaccination / 
Yes, 206. No, 464. 
5. How many days of school did vou miss? 
1 day, 54 
2 days, 57 
3 days, 35 
4 days, 13 
5 days, 14 
Overl Wk. 33 
206 
6. Were you very sick as a result of vac- 
cination ¢ 
Yes, 169. No, 501. 
7. Did you need the services of a physician 
as a result of vaccination ? 
Yes, 79. No, 591. 
(37 of these 79 needed the services of a’ phy- 
sician only for the purpose of inspecting or 
(Concluded on Page 118) 


























A PLAN OF FINANCIAL REPORTS. 


Mr. A. L. Loving, Secretary and Business 
Manager of the School District of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has used for some years and with splendid 
success an interesting type of condensed finan- 
cia] report. The report is made up monthly 
and is submitted to the directors at their regu- 
lar monthly meeting. 


The statement reviews the past, present and 
future status of the school funds. The report 
which is illustrated in the plate below shows 
the condition of each fund including the cash 
ou hand, the total receipts which it is expected 
to come into the school treasury during the 
year, the receipts up to date of the statement 
and the uncollected balance. In a separate sec- 
tion of the report are included the total cash 
receipts, the total amount of the disbursement 
for the year and the unspent balance. The re- 
port makes it possible for the board to know 
just how far it may go during the balance of 
the fiscal year. 

In addition to this statement Mr. Loving pre- 
pares monthly a statement on the Maintenance 
Fund, showing the total amount expended for 
the previous fiscal year, the estimated expendi- 
tures which are possiole under the budget for 
the current year and the actual amounts spent 
up to the date of the statement. 


The type of report is adaptable to any school 
district of moderate size. 
Bsti- Ex- 
Expended mated pended to 
1919-1920 1920-1921 Apr. 1,’21 


Teachers .$494,005.90 $627,000 $379,398.97 
Janitors & Engi- 

rs 5 6 a: 67,382.49 72,000 54,484.15 
Offices and Depts. 22,568.21 29,300 21,864.11 
il > 34,062.37 44,000 36,044.71 
A 6 coda « 11,847.38 6,500 4,549.54 
ES dt 6's0 so » 7,459.26 3,500 2,290.45 
DUIS © web eo 000 280.00 70 50.00 
Janitors’ Supplies. 1,712.46 1,000 1,041.86 
Insurance ....... 865.71 8,000 7,254.15 
Printing & Adv... 1,652.67 2,000 1,801.94 
BEE gw ccscee 1.50 3,000 104.20 
Furniture and 

Equipment 11,184.77 5,500 6,018.38 
Building and 

Grounds .. 57,658.03 50,000 42,357.10 
Books and _ Inst. 

Supplies 14,495.56 14,500 11,197.12 
Science, Comcl. & 

Vocational 4,975.32 6,000 6,531.55 
Special Tax Bills. 2,174.17 1,400 146.72 
Manual Trg. Sup. 4,970.58 6,000 5,241.12 
Domestic Science 

2,000 1,157.88 


Supplies ...... 1,997.14 
Autos and Maint. 2,58 
Nurses, Dentist & 


4,000 3,544.72 


Supplies 4,200.47 6,000 4,175.06 
Telephones 1,534.42 2,000 1,374.48 
Open Air Bldg. & 

Equipment 1,435.36 100 51.06 
Traveling Exp.... 1,276.40 400 492.84 
Miscellaneous 3,690.04 4,000 3,345.97 
Trans. Ins. Fund. _. | ES 569.20 

755 ), 353 59 $898, 270 $595,087 28 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. L. Loving, 
Secretary & Business Manager. 


LET’S BE DECENT. 

Under the heading, “Let’s Be Decent,” a 
teachers’ magazine, Midland Schools, gives 
teachers and superintendents a severe scoring 
for unethical conduct in seeking positions. The 
editorial which follows below, is doubly inter- 
esting because of the fact that it comes from 
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SECRETARY'S STATEMENT JULY 1, 1920 TO APRIL 1, 1921 
Incidental and We es 
ers' F Insurance Fund Interest Fund | Sinking Fund 
Sash on hand 
July 1, 1920 70,766 4,551 21,346 35,717 
Estimated Receipts 
for year 1920-1921 833,841 866 71,089 106 , 246 
Receipts to 
April 1, 1921 806,125 760 69,490 103,844 
Bal, uncollected 27,716 106 1,5994 2,402 
Total Cash 876,891 6,311 90,836 139,561 
Estimated dis- 
bursements for 
year 1920-1921 898,270 5,417 67,925 67,023 
Disbursements to 
April 1, 1921 595,087 41,001 3.001 
Bal. unspent 303 , 183 26,924 64,021 
Cash on hand 
April 1, 1921 281,804 §,311 49,825 136 , 560 
Est. bal. July 1, 1971 6,337 24,510 54,940 
MONTHLY CONDENSED FIN 

First column under each head is statement of Actual Cash, 

Second 7 " Estimates, 

Top half is statement of Seen sia. 

Bottom half is statement of Disbursemente. 








and is intended for teachers. It re- 
verses the common attitude of 


a teacher 
instructors who 
believe that boards of education are unfair in 
handling applications and in employing instruc- 
tors on a purely economic basis. 


“If there is a slump in teachers’ salaries this 
year, there is no one to blame but ourselves. 
There have been some boards of education who 
are making an effort to secure qualified teachers 
at lower salaries than were paid last year. But 
it is not boards of education who are respon 
sible for the conditions that obtain. 


“Worse than economical school boards have 
Never has there 
been such an exhibition of unprofessional con- 


been unethical school people. 


duct as some teachers and superintendents have 
indulged in during the past few months in a 
wild seramble for positions. The most obtuse 


and ignorant must know that the first letter in 


the alphabet of ethical principles is that no 
teacher should take any steps toward obtaining 
knows the 
about to be vacant. Yet 
superintendents, who have been long in service 


a specific position until he or she 


position is vacant, or 


a decided success of their ad- 
ministration and who have had no intention of 


and have made 
becoming candidates for other positions, haye 
been hampered and embarrassed by twenty or 
thirty applications from socalled superintend- 
ents of schools applying for their positions, 

assume that 
supply and demand rules in the 


3oards of education naturally 
the law of 
pedagogical world as in every other, and hence 
refuse increases in salary to which, under every 
Under- 
bidding has been practiced in many instances 


law of justice, these men are entitled. 


and hence positions have been filled at salaries 
that are entirely unjustifiable on any basis of 
responsibility involved or service rendered.” 


SCHOOL PUBLICITY AND PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGNS 


William C. Bruce 


Any democratic project depends for support 
and success upon the understanding of the peo- 
This is particularly 
true of the schools as is evidenced continually 


ple who participate in it. 


in the experience of school authorities. The in- 
dividual support of the 
upon the appreciation and understanding on 
the part of the parents of the benefits which 
their children derive from school attendance. 
And just as that appreciation becomes doubtful 
in the minds of some parents when the children 


family is dependent 


advance into the upper grades and into the high 


school, so does school mortali ty increase. The 
community as a whole is, in a sense, a large 
family and its support of education through 
is dependent upon 


taxation, bond issues, ete., 


the value which it sets upon education. In any 


community, favorable and constant publicity is 
the key to all intelligent understanding of the 
value of education. .It is a corner pillar in the 
structure of any educational system which de- 


pends upon public taxation for.its support. 


Education is a continuous process that must 
be kept at a uniformly high level of efficiency, 
if it is to function rightly in a democracy. Chil- 


dren can be educated only at given periods 


their lives and when these periods have passed, 
the opportunity has been grasped or is forever 
lost. All the machinery of education must be 
in constant and efficient service and it is this 
fact which makes publicity of the 
schools and of the‘r service essential as one of 
the necessary factors in 
my belief that the 


constant 


administration. It is 
proper publicity of city and 
town school systems should be made a definite 
part of the yearly program of unofficial duties 
which the superintendent and the heads of the 
business departments map out for themselves 
and that this program should be _ periodically 


revised as occasion and need demand. 
Aims of Publicity. 


School authorities frequently declare that 
they desire publicity for the schools to promote 
That statement is 80 
general and indefinite that it 
and any school pub- 
licity campaign predicated on general educa 
Every 
campaign undertaken in warfare has 4 
and immediate objective, as well as am 
School publicity must have 


(Continued on page 64) 


the welfare of education. 
arouses no sym 
pathy in the popular mind, 
tional welfare is certain to be a failure. 
military 
specific 


ultimate purpose. 
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The key to the child’s wonder-world of real music— 
“Music Appreciation for Little Children” 


—for Little Folks Everywhere 
—for the Mother in the Home 
—for the Teacher in the Kindergarten, % 

Classroom, Conservatory and Studio : 


A pioneer work in the 
fascinating field of using 
music in early childhood 


177 pages. 6 four-color illustrations from master- 
pieces of painting. 70 illustrations in line drawing, 
half-tone, notation, etc. Handsomely bound in 








~ cloth, stamped in gold. List price $1.00 (I5c 
‘ei additional by mail). 
id F oe 
ae It takes three to make music | p54 
or ——one to create t 
nd- —one to perform ; 
that —one to listen tad 
th oe 
ante Few children will ever become creators or even 4 
he performers. Obviously all may be listeners. Ye Gil 
neces Music is a language and should be heard long hea oe 
“7 before reading it or writing it. he 
‘ Neglect cf ear training in early childhood can a 
never be fully made up by any amount of 


7 


musical education in later years, 





Little children learn to listen and later listen to 





learn by means of ts 
ae a! 
aa Incomparable Victor Records ey 
orever os 
ust, be especially made, selected and classified to meet the needs of the child ee 
2 +3 ° . . ° gre e 
r - ~~ during the sensory period (one to eight years) guided by the a 
) 1e E; ° ° 6 ‘ e a. : 
viata r expert pedagogic presentation to be found only in this charming a, 
It is ¢ new book. ees 
ty and a tai 
lefinite v This work is the result of years of 
duties é highiy specialized experience in making music 
of the é a delight to little children 
mselves ba 
rdically Z “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Thousands of teachers use Victor Records daily 
: es. OLR : Get the New Book at any Victor dealer’s 
118 raaemar anc 1¢ rademarke< 
word “Victrola” identify all our products 
5 Look under the lid! Look on the label! . . , 
re that “a VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co, For further information write 
oe Camden, N. J 
promot ty 
nt is 80 i Educational Department 
no syn "re 


ool pub- : VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


| eduea- Camden, New Jersey 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 





BUYING 








The ‘KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 








B-114% S—wUrinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 





BANGOR, PA. 











(Continued from Page 62) 
educational welfare as its final goal, byt it must 
first have a direct purpose and arouse interest 
in or erystallize sentiment for an end which is 
to be gained immediately. 
The campaigns for 
sehools will vary from time to time as the needs 


objective of publicity 
of the school vary; that is, the emphasis will be 
shifted from time to time as problems arise and 
as the administrative heads of the school sys 
tems difficulties 
These problems will vary too 
with each community. 


are confronted with new and 


their solution. 
Speaking generally, all 
school problems can be classified under one or 
more of the following general types: 

(1) The need of increased financial support 
of the schools through taxation. 

(2) The need of a building program or a 
support of a specific building project to be un 
dertaken through a bond issue. 

(3) The 
school, of a department in a school, or of an 
educational activity. 

(4) The 


activity, such as a part-time school, a vocational 


need for a reorganization of a 


necessity for a new educational 
course, vocational guidance, ete. 

(5) <A school evil which must be eliminated 
by healthy public opposition. 

(6) Weakness of a 
as the high school, the night 
schools, or the social center department of the 


particular division of 
the school such 


school. 

(7) Unfair 
schools, due to misunderstanding or misinfor- 
mation. 

Practically all of 
recur at irregular intervals in every community 


criticism or opposition to the 


the preceding situations 


and emphasis upon any one of them is necessary 
from time to time as it arises, and as boards of 
education, superintendents and business execu 


tives find it necessary to cope with them. 
Administrative Analysis Helpful. 
The usual taken, by 
school boards, superintendents and business exe 


administrative steps 
cutives of schools, in handling school business 
require rather thorough analysis of any given 
Whether that analysis is 
conscious and clear, or only routine and rather 
indefinite, it is 


problem or project. 


certain sooner or later to in 
clude questions concerning the advantages and 
disadvantages, the cost, the effect upon pupils, 
unfavor 


able publie reaction, the administrative adjust 


teachers and parents, the favorable or 


ments, ete. Such a survey, if carefully worked 
out, will furnish all the ammunition that is nec- 
essary to determine the character and the scope 
of any publicity which is given to the matter. 
If, for example, a new building is needed for a 
community, it is quite natural that the school 
executives will determine the shortage of sit- 
tings, the location of site, the type and cost of 
construction, the effect upon the school finances, 
the amount of the that 
further to 
prove the effect of the school upon the section 
where it is to be located, its value economically 
there 
will be ample ammunition for a publicity cam 


bond issue, ete. If 


analysis is carried on a few steps 


and educationally to the community, ete., 


paign. 
Prof. J. B. Edmonson, in 


publicity for increasing high school attendance, 


a recent analysis ot 


outlines a series of questions that are suggestive 


of the type of survey needed for a good type of 
campaign. He writes: 
First: 


and eighth grades do not signify an intention to 


The number of pupils in the seventh 


enter high school together with the stated rea 
sons for such decisions. 
Second: 


ind eighth grade pupils toward the high school 


The attitude of parents of seventh 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


WITHOUT REGRETS 


The ‘law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing: for it 
requires additional outlay in 'ater years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from: our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word “economy”’ 
Slate being non-porous 
It is 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 


Easton, Penna. 





work. The vocational plans of the high school 
students or what the students think they would 
like to do after graduation. 

Third: The 
high school for a period of five years and a 
classification of the 


amount of elimination in the 


apparent causes for the 
greater part of this. 
Fourth: The common local criticisms of the 


” 6 


high school such as, “too much athletics,” “too 
little attention to the moral tone,” “not enough 
vocational work,” ete. 

Fifth: The 
reaches the non-resident eighth grade graduates 
living within the 


extent to which the school 


sphere of influence of the 
school. 
Sixth: 
community, foreign languages read and spoken 
and the attitude of the leaders of un-Ameri- 
canized groups toward the high school. 
Seventh: The attitude of the churches, the 
newspapers, the leading labor unions, the prin- 
cipal store and toward the 


The nationalities represented in the 


factory managers 
high school. 
Selecting Facts for Publicity. 

Any form of school publicity will be sueccess- 
ful in so far as careful attention is given to se- 
lecting and emphasizing those facts which pre 
The 


emall town will be intensely interested and will 


sent a project or a situation to the public. 
react favorably to details of school happenings 
that will find no place in the large city. And 
there is in every large city a certain amount of 
local provincialism that requires emphasis on 
facts that 
ridiculous in even 


certain and personalities appear 


other cities and in small 
towns. 

What to avoid and what to write call for fine 
discrimination depending upon a knowledge of 
The boom 
town of the far west will respond to a campaiga 
Page 68) 


local conditions and local history. 


(Continued or 
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Harmis Hall, Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. Coolidge & Hodgdon, Architects. 


Indiana Limestone is often more economical and more practical for school and 
Cr a ee ee college buildings than other permanent materials. 


will be mailed on request. P J he A 
Its natural beauty permits a design of chaste simplicity which would appear severe 
and artificial were manufactured materials employed. 





‘ DIA TY.7] 





i hme BH 
Vie ARISTOCRAT < uv 








Indiana Limestone resists to a higher degree than any other building material, the 
accumulation of a coating of grime. The Stone, when properly finished, upon 


exposure to wind, rain and sunlight, has a natural tendency to self-washing down 
not possessed by any other material. 


The industrial importance and real worth of 
this product is evidenced by the attempts 


that are being made to imitate it. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 780 Bedford, Indiana 


/noiana 


LIMESTONE 
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The Deck Top is easily removed and 
as easily replaced. 


STORY PERIOD. 











“THE DESK Orgs! 


Insures ¢9 
and pro 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk is hygienically designed 
and exceptionally well built—each unit 
designed to insure a maximum of com- 
fort, long life and service with the ut- 
most of economy and efficiency in use, 
And because of its superior strength 
of construction, its exclusive adjust- 
ments and unequalled appearance, the 
“Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk is absolutely essential to 
efficient and progressive teaching. 


The X-Ray illustration shows in detail 
its super-construction—the steel rein- 
forcing tie rods and spiral dowels—the 
heavy wooden brace under book box, 
which is fastened to the back post by a 
steel tie hook and mortised into the 
pedestal in front—the lifting and tilt- 
ing desk top—the simplicity of adjust- 
ments and numerous other features— 
all contributing factors to its lasting 
qualities and extreme durability. 


Standardize on“Empire” Mov 
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Write to our nearest represe@us dire 


rHE E. L. GROVER CO., NORTHWS 


137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 140i © 


SOUTHERN SEATING CO., 


121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. SOUTHERN 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., Raleigh 

Huntington, W. Va. E. L. CH 
KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, Brande 

224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Illinois 
RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO., HENRY L 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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)F sive FEATURES 





S$ cO s the health 
rromotang efficiency. 





ble The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
1ed Chair desk thru its unlimited flexi- 
nit bility makes possible the most advan- 
mi: tageous and the greatest variety of 

class arrangements, also varied group- 
ut- ings around the teacher, which lend an 
ASE, ideal home-like atmosphere to the class- 
eth room and inspire the pupils to better 
ust- efforts. These groupings benefit both 
the pupils and teacher as they permit the 
shld interchange of ideas, broadening their 

vision and understanding in a most suc- 
| to cessful manner. 

Standardize on the “Empire” Movable 
etail and Adjustable Chair Desk for your 
-ein- schools. It is the most practical, dur- 
_the able and economical. The desk top, 
hail which ean be easily removed and as 
bal easily replaced, makes it as convenient 
Mi for auditorium and community use as 
) the for classroom use. 
tilt- ae eee ee , 
uel Phe Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
jus Chair Desk is made in six sizes to fit 
roo the various grades and has five adjust- PATENTED Aug: 22, 1916 
sting ments so that each pupil may be indi- 


vidually fitted. 


” Movalable Chair Desks for your schools. 





eprestus direct for catalog and prices 





= CO., W. J. MciILWAIN, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


ORTHWS 
401 U 






CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
OUTHERS 308 Prospect Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
Raleith HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
1. cunt C0,, Houston, Texas 
: Brande 
Illinois 
iENRY & 











PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 
412 Blackstone Bidg., 345 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














The Lifting Desk-Top. 
An exclusive “Empire” Feature. 


<~@&  $SPELL DOWN 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes Require Good Anti-Slip Treads 


.sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces- 
sity that is second only to light and ventilation. Quiet 
rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and 


Slip Treads. 


fire-resistant. FERALUN —are used for floor plates, trench cov 


Anti Slip Treads 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house deadening sent on request. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 





Marble, granite, slate, cement, iron and steel stair treads are 
notoriously unsafe. More people are killed on them than by 
fires and surface cars. Prevent slipping accidents. Make 
and keep your school stairs safe by using FERALUN Anti 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 9s EE RCAN AERAGIVE METALS CO. 


Branches in all principal cities. 


Are the 


SCHOOL STAIRS 
Safe ? 


After several girls were 
seriously injured by 
slipping on the marble 
treads of this stairway, 
Feralun Treads were in- 
stalled as shown six 
years ago Since then 
not a single tall has 
been reported 


ers, door saddles, coalhole covers, 
stair treads, safety treads, ramps, 
ez6. 


New York, N. Y. 

















ra (Continued from Page 64) technical matters as over-age, standard tests, 
descriptive of a new school building and its ef-  yocational studies, comparative costs, ete. 
fect upon realty values, where a New England 
town would be adversely affected by such pub- Administrative facts about the schools are 
licity. A club or association of businessmen or 0t so readily presented as are educational facts. 
School costs, school budgets, facts concerning 


professional men will react favorably to a given 
attendance are of importance but require far 


group of economic facts; a parent-teachers’ as- 
sociation will be interested in a personal way more caution in proper presentation. The key- 
in a school situation; a labor union will think note of all publicity on administrative matters 


well of things that promote their interests. should be its educational bearing. As a general 
- principle, it must justify any proposal or any 
Classes of Facts for Publicity. existing condition in showing the value of the 


Any continuous scheme of schoot publicity educational service which it makes possible. 

will emphasize five general types of facts. These 

may be classified as (1) educational facts, (2) The social and personal phases of school 
administrative facts, (3) social and personal work deserve constant attention in publicity. 
news, (4) athletics and special activities, ana The social activities of the student body, the 
(5) general discussions of educational theory personal activities of teachers, principals and 
and practice. school executives all have a definite value in 
that they arouse public interest and favorable 
attention. A point not to be overlooked is the 
danger of excessive publicity for a person who 


The educational facts which can be brought 
to public notice vary from the simple happen- 
ings of the schoolroom, to reports summarizing 
the work of the year or even a period of years. 
In bringing educational material to the public 


is personally ambitious or vain and who seeks 
his or her own preferment. 


notice, the real problem is not so much its se- A thleties and special activities of the schools 
lection but rather the preparation of under- 49+ are not strictly scholastic in nature are a 
standable, popular accounts. It is difficult for  Qonstant source of favorable publicity. Gradua 
the average schoolman to reduce his discussions 4;,,. public speaking and debates, musical and 
of educational matters to simple —— and to dramatic performances, have an appeal to par- 
talk or write without employing technical pro- ot. and public-spirited citizens. 

fessional terms. The public is always interested 

in reading a well-written article or hearing an The general discussion of educational theories 
address, telling of the object of a proposed new and practices are as a rule, a less successful 
course of instruction, or of a new department. form of publicity than those mentioned in the 
It is especially interested in successful features preceding paragraphs. They require to be 
of academic and vocational work. It is possi- handled with care by an expert who thoroughly 
ble by means of simple language and well ar- understands what he is writing about. Unless 
ranged charts or graphs of carefully selected they are tempered by wisdom and good sense, 
statistics, to interest an audience or even the such discussions are likely to be more damaging 
reading constituency of a newspaper in such — than helpful. 


Newspapers and Publicity. 

The newspapers are the single most powerful 
element which the community has for further- 
ing school projects. It has been well said that 
the reason for the rapid spread of new educa- 
tional ideas and processes and the general uni- 
formity in the character of the schools is due 
to the daily press. No matter what may be 
said of the harm done by a yellow press, the 
fact remains that American education would 
not have reached its present stage of efficiency 
if it had not been for the constant support 
which schools and schoolmen have had from 
newspaper editors and reporters. It is true 
that newspapers print the bizarre, the extreme, 
the scandalous and that frequently legitimate 
school news is minimized for some story of a 
disgraceful crime or some unimportant doing of 
a sereen favorite. School news is generally 
without thrills and relatively colorless, but 
every good newspaper will accept it eagerly and 
handle it with a fair degree of aceuracy. In 
many cases neglect of school news is not to be 
charged to the papers but to the school officials 
who are antagonistic to the papers, secretive 
concerning school affairs, or tactless and even 
discourteous to newspapermen. It may be taken 
as an axiom that newspapermen are fair and 
honorable and that they may well be taken into 
confidence by school officials. 

As newspapers vary in character so their 
treatment of school news will vary. Whatever 
their policy may be, favorable assistance can be 
insured by enlisting their support to the fullest 
possible extent. In smaller communities, it '8 
frequently possible to secure a school column 
and to. have regular contributions from pupils, 
teachers and school headquarters. Even in the 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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Biology Laboratory Table No. 1000 A iota 

Accommodates two students. In many 

eastern institutions this style of table 

is being adopted exclusively for biologi- 

cal and physiological laboratories. 

L b t k t 
Students’ Biology for the teaching of 
Laboratory Table No. 1006 

Adapted + a - ooges Ph 7 Bi ] Fl ‘ . it Ch . 

are few. deal for schools where a 

complete work table is required. ysics, 10 ogy, ec ricl y> emistry, 

oe > 
. < aa 
Zoology, Physiography, Domestic Art 
. + 7 
and Science, Manual Training 
School Boards, Superintendents and Instructors will be interested in Kewau- 
ful nee designs, embodying, as they do, the co-ordinated results of your experience in 
1er- teaching and ours in manufacturing. Better Laboratory equipment is absolutely 
ie D tic Sei Desk . : : : : 
hat for Gtndente Me, 1041 essential to thorough work on the part of the instructor and intelligent recipro- 
— one. oe See We cation on the part of the student. 
ani- Sic 
due We have many letters from Boards of Education and School Principals testi- 
| Ps fying to the merit of Kewaunee Equipment. We quote from two of them: 
the 
ould Geo. A. McFarland, Supt. of the Dept. of Education, Williston, N. D., writes: 
ney “The Chemistry Desks and Biological Tables we purchased from you have given 
port entire satisfaction. They are substantial, complete and convenient.” 
‘rom Physics and Chemistry ‘ 
Preparation Room Bench No. 1413 C. W. Richards, Supt. of the Ardmore City Schools, Ardmore, Okla., writes: 
true Needed wherever experimental appara- sommes : P " " . 
i tue te tated Eight years ago we installed in our Senior High School your Kewaunee Domestic 
c ‘ . . . . 
“— Science Equipment. They have been in constant use ever since. They look almost 
ate . . 
rye as good as new today. They are the most convenient and satisfactory that we 
F have ever used. When we get ready to equip our Junior High School, I am sure 
gv” O : . : . 
e ily that our Board will be very much in favor of this equipment.” 
rally 
but Architects will be interested in the fact that Kewaunee Standardized Furni- 
| 7 Leh Fae er lei ture serves economically every need, making unnecessary the building of special 
n , ‘ ; 

Convenient for Physics, Botany and ” ° . : 
to be Zoology. Room for four students. equipment. We offer you the co-operation of our Engineering Department in 
cial preparing floor plans showing locations for drainage, water, air, electricity, etc., 
retive without charge. Architects’ special designs made to order. 
hall For complete information address the factory at Kewaunee. 
ake 

= 
r and THE 
int SHewauiees Cor wewittives 
° “§ BOOK 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
their i. e ee 
ook will interest 
atever 101 LINCOLN STREET School Executives. 
van be KEWAUNEE, WIS. It pictures and de- 
> — . ibes hat 
fullest C. G. CAMPBELL, General Manager Selteee te te le 
it 3 New York Office, Canadian Sales Division, only truly “scien- 
; 70 Fifth Avenue 615 Yonge 8t., tific” line of Lab- 
olumn Toronto, Canada oratory Furniture 
vupils, Branch Offices: manufactured in 
P Instructor’s Desk No. 1401 Chicago Little Rock Kansas City Spokane Denver Los Angeles America today. 
in the Suited to the Physics or Chemistry Minneapolis Alexandria, La. Atlanta Columbus Send for a copy 
Laboratory or the Lecture Room. Espe- Oklahoma City Jackson Phoenix Houston today. It is free. 
L cially designed for smaller schools. 
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THE OLDEST—THE LARGEST—AND ALWAYS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 

















The Stability of the Johnson Service Company 
and the exclusive merits of the Johnson Heat 
and Humidity Control, offer you the greatest 





value in automatic temperature regulation. 


| 








The marvelous little 
fool-progf thermostat. 





metal diaphragm valve. 





An emblem of 
satisfaction. 





The indestructible “sylphon” 


Not the cheapest, 
but unquestionably 
the most economical 


The Johnson Heat and Humidity Control repre- 
sents the highest development in heat and hu- 
midity regulating apparatus. It. is the pioneer 
automatic system, invented and patented 35 
years ago, and used ever since in the best schools 
thruout the country. Every year has seen some 
improvement in the Johnson System, until today 
it is as near perfect as human intelligence, mod- 
ern machinery and experience can make it. 


The Johnson System of Heat and Humidity Control is 
the only and original ALL-METAL SYSTEM. All rub- 
ber material, which has always been a drawback to the 
use of temperature regulation, has been entirely elimi- 
nated. The Thermostat is entirely of metal and will 
not wear out or deteriorate with years of service and use. 
The rubber diaphragms in the valves have been replaced 
with the celebrated, seamless, metal bellows “Sylphon,” 
making the valves as durable and permanent as the 
foundation of the building. The air compressors used 
are also specially designed for their particular purpose. 
Every part of the working apparatus used in the Johnson 
System, except the pipe, fittings and tank, is manufac- 
tured in the factory of the Johnson Service Company, 
thus insuring the use of the very best materials and the 
most accurate methods of manufacture. 


As a result of this perfection of design, carefulness in 
manufacture, and the use of nothing but metal in its 
construction, the Johnson System hardly ever requires 
any repairs and but a minimum of attention. 


Back of the Johnson System is the guarantee of the 
Johnson Service Company, for quality and service. Hav- 
ing completely organized offices in all parts of the coun- 
try, the Johnson Service Company maintains a staff of 
engineers and trained mechanics, many of whom have 
been in the service from ten to twenty-five years, which, 
in addition to insuring the best and promptest installa- 
tion of the Johnson System, also insures a perfect service 
of periodical inspection, and advice and instruction when 
ever required. 


The Johnson Service Company 
never forgets its clients 


The Johnson Service Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















NOT THE CHEAPEST—BUT THE MOST SATISFACTORY AND 











oe ee MEASURED BY YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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Section of a typical playground, fitted with 
MEDART Playground Equipment, located 
and installed with the assistance of our Engi- 
neering Department. No matter what the 
size of your appropriation, MEDART engi- 
neers are always glad to give you intelligent 
advice on any playground problem. 











SCIENTIFIC PLAY 
A Vital Factor in Education 


Scientific play and properly planned playgrounds are vital factors 
in education because they build the healthy bodies that support 
The children for whose welfare you are at least 
partially responsible will develop quicker and better if they have 
ample and scientific playgrounds. 
should be provided at once —if you have, extensions may be 


active minds. 


necessary. 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers in the 
playground movement, and the leaders in perfecting playground 
equipment rightly fitted to train growing children. Get Catalog 
“L,” really a textbook on playground planning and equipment. 
Tell us your problems and get the advice of our Engineering De- 
partment, without cost or obligation. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


If you haven’t them, they 


San Francisco 
Rialto Building 








Continued from Page 68 : 
large cities, such important papers as the New 
York Globe, the Brooklyn Eagle, the Spring 
field, Mass. Union, find it profitable to conduct 


a school page. 


Editorial Treatment. 

Newspaper editors work under tremendous 
pressure, and except in the very large cities 
where editorial writers are employed to handl 
a group of special subjects, they must write on 
every conceivable question of the day. Na 
tional and state polities, commercial, scientific 
and ethical problems are all likely to come 
within the range of a day’s news and must be 
handled. The school authorities who give the 
salient facts and the real arguments for any 
viven situation will invariably find the discus 
sions fair and helpful. 

Editorial support of the daily papers pre 
sents a problem that is sometimes difficult. The 
freedom of the press 1s the big factor in its eft 
ciency and the editorial column is to” be 
reckoned with for support or opposition to 


school measures. Certain it is that any eduea 


tional measure which justifies itself by sound 
educational principles and* public welfare will 
win support of every honest newspaper. Oppo 
sition to persons and political considerations 
are the two leading reasons that cause editors 
to fight school projects. Where ignorance is 
displayed of school conditions, or proposals, on 


of an editor, the faulf lies with the 
school authorities and the remedy is 
Rather a difticult problem is the control of 


news emanating from teachers and from minor 


the part 


iby ious. 


members of the business manager’s or secretary's 
staff. Our democratie notions of government 
and edueation incline us toward the greatest 
measure of freedom of the individual and still 
there must be some central control of school 
new The teacher and the minor employes se¢ 


school affairs in a more or less limited way and 
it is not at all unreasonable to expect that they 
shall reach the papers with strictly school news 
only through the administrative officers or at 
least with the full knowledge and consent of 
the latter. 

Advert.sing in the newspapers is looked upon 
with favor by some sehool authorities, and it is 
certain that it has some value in attracting at 
tention on the part of some people. Any ad 
vertising will, however, arouse doubt in the 
minds of thinking people and will intensify op 
position which may exist. Education is so im- 
portant a part of the life of every community 
that it deserves in the reading columns of the 
papers all the publicity which it needs. A 
teachers’ association may perhaps be justified 
in taking paid space to promote a salary cam 
paign and consider the money so spent as 
profitably invested in the increases they receive 
It does not appear that a school board can 
morally or legally justify its spending tax 
moneys to prove that the schools are doing what 
they should or to ask for still greater appropria 
tions. A project that cannot justify itself in 
the reading and editorial columns certainly 
cannot be strengthened by advertising where it 
necessarily smoel of the commercial. 

The Public Platform. 

The “four-minute” speakers during the re 
cent war proved amply the value of platform 
addresses. The single greatest reason of the 
success of the four-minute speeches was the fact 
that in each case the men were compelled to 
have their subjects well in hand, to understand 
and bring out the two or three most salient 
points and to be brief. 

The school board secretary or the superin 
tendent who can summarize in a broad way the 
large facts about a city or town school system 


and who can present them to an aud-ence in a 


rapid-fire, convincing way is in position to do 
wonders in giving publicity to the schools. The 
school board secretary who fails to grasp every 
opportunity which presents itself for making 
addresses to commercial and civic organizations, 
to neighborhood clubs, ete., fails in one of his 
most important unofficial duties. Audiences ot 
business men will sit up very straight in their 
chairs when the business executive of the 
schools tells them that forty or fifty per cent 
or even more of the municipal tax levy goes to 
the schools and that it is spent economically 
and efficiently. To convinee a Rotary Club, a 
City Club, a Kiwanis Club and an Association 
of Commerce that an increase in the mill rate 
is necessary, that a site for a new high school 
is chosen on a business basis or that a policy of 
handling the salary question is reasonable, is 
to go a long way toward getting community 
support. To my mind the business executive 
of the schools should be a member of civie and 
commercial organizations and should take an 
active part in selling them the schools. 


Direct Publicity. 


Businessmen consider direct selling a most 
effective way of doing business. To get a‘ cus 
tomer into a man’s store is ninety per cent of a 
successful sale. So too, in the promotion of 
school systems if the parent, the citizen, the 
taxpayer can be induced to visit the school and 
see the teachers and pupils at work, and if he 
can come in direct contact with supervisors, 
principals and other school executives, he is 
easily won over to a favorable attitude. The 
best organized method of school presentation is 
the parent-teacher association, which has a defi- 
nite time for school visitation and which affords 
a definite program for the discussion of school 
problems. 

Few school authorities have understood the 
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Cleanliness and Light in the School. 


Vitrolite—for table tops and 
counters in lunchroom or cafe- 
teria; for toilet partitions, wain- 
scoting and laboratory trim— 
is the inherently correct material 
for school use. 


It is glistening white— highly 
light reflecting, non-porous and 
non-absorbent and can be re- 
moved and replaced perfectly at 
any and all times. 


In the lunchroom a stroke of a 
damp cloth cleans its impervious 
surface between servings— 
cleanliness that protects health. 


Vitrolite is very wide 
used for toilet parti- 
tions, its self-locking, 
boltless, screwless 
framework being a 
leading feature. 






























value of telling about many of the social and 
educational problems which they are con- 
stantly solving. There are many facis about 
the schools which help create favorable senti- 
ment but which are not acceptable to the press, 
and which will hold an audience of adults. 
Much common school news grows stale because 
there is no proper medium for presenting it. 
The most effective outlet for such news is an 
official school publication intended for parents 
and teachers and the public generally. 

During the past three years a great many 
communities have issued what in the commer- 
cial field is known as “house organs.” They 
have produced some very effective and interest- 
ing little periodicals and have found in them a 
means of getting to many parents who cannot 
be reached through any other means. The 
school paper may very well be considered a job 
for the high school print shop. It will recetve 
additional attention if it is stated that the high 
school or vocational boys have done the work. 
The business department need not act moa»stly 
in minimizing its work in such a paper. It 
should rather come out strongly and fearlessly 
with its news. 

The educational bulletin is another means of 
publicity that is little understood. Generally 
it is a stilted document, with dry facts, dryly 
presented, and uninterestingly printed. A 
bulletin on any special subject of school] inter- 
est can be made attractive by using popular 
language, attractive typographical display and 
good illustrations. Even the formal published 
reports can be enlivened by attention to their 
appearance and. form. Ninety per cent of the 
value of. most schog) bulletins and reports is 
lost because no one thinks it worth while to 
make @ summary of the big facts and the real 


ideas for the newspapers. It would be an im- 
mense aid to the average citizen, the newspaper 
man and even to professional educators and 
school business executives if every report con- 
tained a brief statement of the essential find 
ings. 

The Personal Element. 

There is in every community a group of peo- 
ple who, while they may have no otner common 
interest, is desirous of seeing the schools ad- 
vance. They hold high positions officially, 
economically or socially, and for this reason 
affect public opinion and shape community and 
governmental policies. Such individuals de- 
serve the personal attention of the school au- 
thorities and should receive direct first-hand 
information from time to time from school 
board secretaries, superintendents, ete. Every 
school board secretary will know that certain 
city and county officials, certain influential and 
other professional men can give momentum to 
a school movement and can obtain public ap- 
proval of a school situation. These persons de- 
serve to be given first-hand information from 
time to time as occasion demands. 

Marked copies of reports and documents, let- 
ters and even personal calls on the part of 
school executives are strong factors in gaining 
the confidence of these individuals. 

Special Campaigns. 

Even a carefully planned and continuous line 
of publicity must occasionally be discontinued 
for a special campaign. When such a cam- 
paign is necessary as in the case of a special 
election for the passage of a large bond issue 
or an increase in the mill rate, it is well to 
make a careful plan and to assign one in 
dividual on the school staff to act as the mana- 
ger. All other individuals interested must then 


Wainscoting, toilet partitions— 
wherever Vitrolite is used — re- 
main as spotlessly clean and light 
reflecting after a lifetime of use 
as when installed, if washed with 
soap and water. 


Vitrolite is sold and installed by 
local representatives in every 
large city, trained and experi- 
enced in school equipment. 
Samples and full details of Vitro- 
lite school installations will be 
sent you upon request. 


The Vitrolite Company 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, III. 


School lunchrooms, 
where diet of students 
may be supervised, 
contribute muchto 
mental efficiency—es- 
pecially to alertness 
during the afternoon 
hours. 





Vitrolite is a pure white substance, far harder and 
stronger than marble, that will not stain. When 
used for wainscoting or toilet partitions 
it is set in an ELASTIC CEMENT 
which provides for expan- 
810m, contraction 


and settling. 





cooperate and act through the manager. It is 
my belief that in the case of campaigns for in- 
creased funds and for new buildings, the school 
board secretary is the logical director of pub- 
licity and should take initiative in determining 
and conducting all publicity efforts. 


UPHOLDS TEXAS LAW REMOVING TAX 
LIMITATION FROM CITY AND TOWN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The Supreme Court of Texas, in the case of the 
city of Rockdale v. Cureton, has declared valid 
the essential provision of an act passed by the 
state legislature in 1917, amending the state law 
by removing the tax limitation imposed upon in- 
dependent school districts constituted by cities 
or towns which have taken over exclusive control 
of their schools as authorized by the state law. 


At an election in 1918 the issuance by the city 
of Rockdale of school bonds in the amount of 
$75,000 was authorized. The attorney general 
refused to approve the issue, contending that the 
city’s power to issue the bonds is governed by 
section nine, of article eight, of the state consti- 
tution, limiting the taxation of cities for public 
buildings and improvements to 25 cents on each 
one hundred dollars, and maintaining also that 
the article as amended by the law of 1917 was 
unconstitutional. 

The court holds that under article 2874, cities 
and towns having the control of their public 
schools are given power to provide for them by 
the issuance of bonds, subject to provisions of 
the law governing the tax to be imposed for pay- 
ment. The power is conferred in general terms, 
and necessarily includes the power to issue bonds 
tor the purpose where the taxes for payment may 
be lawfully imposed. 


E. E. Pringle of Enterprise, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Seneca. 
Mr. O. P. Flowers of Oskaloosa, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dubuque. 
Supt. W. L. Roper of Anna, Tex., has been 
reelected for a fourteenth term. 
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Many of the Most Modern 
school Buildings are 


Denzar Equipped 


When real investigations are made, Denzars are invariably installed for 
school room lighting because comparisons only prove their superior features. It 
is quite natural then to find Denzar lighting the classrooms, laboratories, gymna- 
siums, auditoriums, manual training rooms and domestic science rooms in many 
of the most modern school buildings. The Dewey School, at Quincy, Illinois, 
illustrated above is typical of many that are Denzar lighted. 


Our standing offer to demonstrate Denzar to school architects, school boards 
and school superintendents has often been accepted. However, such demonstra- 
tions can not always be conveniently arranged and hence, we will send on memo- 
randum to any school architect, school board official, or school business manager 
a Denzar to be inspected and tested in any manner desired. All we ask is that 
you send us the particulars of the school building in which the Denzar will be 
tested. If you are interested, just write: 





BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. ie 


219 S. JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The Unit of Brightness 
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THRIFT 


is one of your most pressing prob- 
lems, because upon your teaching 
of thrift depends the stability of 
the country. 


However, inculcating the prac- 
tice of thrift very often is a waste 
of the teachers’ time, which might 
better be occupied in a more use- 


ful manner. 
What is desired is a system re- 


lieving the principals and teach- 


ers of detail work. 
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New York Office 
Equitable Building 
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—Louisville, Ky. The school board has adopted 
a resolution asking for a bond issue of $1,000,000 
to be used for the erection of new buildings, the 
acquirement of building sites, and for land to 
enlarge the existing playgrounds. 

—The attorney general of Ohio has ruled that 
funds raised from the sale of bonds may not be 
used for building an addition, and may not be 
subdivided. The ruling was given to the school 
board of Alliance which had asked whether such 
bonds could be used for building an addition to 
the local school. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. In refraining from voting 
on a motion to suspend the rules for a bond issue 
of $847,000, two minority members recently regis- 
tered their protest against the activities of the 
majority of the board. The proceeds will be used 
for the erection of one new school and for large 
additions to three existing grade schools. 

—A proposed bond issue of $100,000 for a new 
school in Ervin Township, Howard County, Ind., 
has been disapproved by the state board of tax 
commissioners. The board held that no emer- 
gency existed for the issuance of the bonds. 

—-Shelbyville, Ind. Contracts for 800 tons of 
coal for the Shelbyville schools, and the public 
library, have been awarded by the board, at $6.05, 
$6.55 and $7.05 a ton for mine run, egg and lump 
grades respectively. 

Newport News, Va. The board has prepared a 
school budget which is estimated to be the largest 
in the history of the school system. The budget 
calls for $285,000, $85,000 of which will be asked 
of the city and the remainder to bé obtained from 
the fifty-cent levy on each $100 of property valua- 
tion. 

The Illinois House has fixed the tax rate for 
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VACATION 


Is The Time When School Officials Lay Their Plans for the Next School Year 
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JUST A POST CARD WILL DO. 


BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices 
404 Wrigley Building 
CHICAGO 


school books at eight cents, and that for general 
school purposes at $1.92. 

Blairstown, N. J. The school board has re- 
duced the school term from ten to nine months 
to save $500 a year. Five of the nine members 
of the board voting for the change have no chil- 
dren, and the opposition to the plan makes it 
probable that the action will be rescinded. 

—The Connecticut House has recently ap- 
proved an appropriation of $750,000 for the con 
struction of new buildings at the New Britain 
Normal School. The additions have been pro- 
vided to meet the urgent need for more well- 
trained teachers. 

The new Delaware school law which has 
been the subject of study recently by educators, 
does not indicate what part the state is to take 
in a school building program. Outside of special 
school districts, the state will own the buildings 
and grounds, but who is to build the schools. It 
orders the consideration of a building program 
upon all school districts and the filing of such 
program with their biennial official budget. The 
proposed building program embraces: 

1. Plans for example, appropriate and suit- 
able sites and playgrounds. 

2. Plans for buildings and equipment. 

A disappointing feature of the plan is *that 
outside of special school districts no building 
program will be possible for two years. Unless 
the legislature adopts a building appropriation 
as part of the budget, the school districts cannot 
issue bonds, the state cannot issue them, and the 
school districts similarly cannot do so. The 
special school districts have power to issue bonds 
for grounds and buildings, but the right is 
granted only to special school districts. 

Under the circumstances, the state is asked to 
provide a special building fund which may be 
drawn upon to meet emergencies as they arise. 

—Reading, Pa. The school board has adopted 
a resolution increasing the bonded indebtedness 
of the school district to $800,000. The board has 
commenced work upon a school building pro- 
gram which is to greatly enlarge and improve 
the school plant. 

—Missoula, Mont. The school board has 
ordered a reduction of approximately $40,000 in 
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THE 
AUTOMATIC RECEIVING 
TELLER 


is the answer to your problem. 
Read this: 

“If there is any better system of 
teaching thrift in schools, I have 
yet to discover it.” Superintend- 
ent of Schools Sheridan, Law- 
rence, Mass. 

A complete thrift course without 
worry, expense or detail, but au- 
tomatically successful. 
MACHINE AND SYSTEM IN- 
STALLED AT ABSOLUTELY 
NO EXPENSE TO THE 
SCHOOL. 


Executive Offices 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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the cost of construction for three schools, before 
it will readvertise for bids. All former bids 
have been rejected because of insufficient funds 
for building purposes. It is the purpose of the 
board to change the plans and to substitute 
cheaper materials. 

At a special meeting of the board of school 
commissioners of Indianapolis recently a resolu- 
tion, calling for the issue of $175,000 worth of 
bonds for completion of school buildings, pur- 
chase of portables and purchase of additional 
school grounds was adopted unanimously. The 
bonds will bear interest at five per cent and the 
first $25,000 will mature in 1926, after which 
$25,000 will mature each year until 1952. Bids 
will be opened April 21. This issue will be the 
first negotiated by the board under the provisions 
of the law on public bond issues enacted by the 
recent Legislature. The money derived from the 
sale of bonds will be expended as follows: Com- 
pletion of first unit at Arsenal Technical High 
School, $65,000; completion of new building at 
Manual Training High School, $7,000; purchase 
of portable buildings, $63,000; purchase of addi- 
tional school ground, $40,000. With the new ap- 
propriations the Arsenal Technical High School 
building program will cost the city $765,000, and 
the Manual Training High school building will 
cost $532,000. 

Worcester, Mass. Criticising the city’s 
policy in the matter of school expenditures as 
unwise and penurious, Joseph Beals, business 
manager of the board and newly elected treas- 
urer of the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, argued in his report to the 
board, that Worcester should spend not less than 
$2,000,000 for school construction and main- 
tenance facilities. He pointed out that the 
city’s policy is not economical for other cities 
which spend money for their schools obtain 
commensurate returns while Worcester goes 
backward. Schools in Detroit, said Mr. Beals, 
have the last word in equipment and expense 
is not considered, while in Worcester the de- 
termining factor is the element of cost 

An outlay of $2,000,000 for the city would en- 
able the board to carry out an extensive pro- 
gram of grade school rehabilitation. 
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NARRAGANSETT 
Gymnasium Equipment 


FOR 
FALL 
DELIVERY 
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SEND DELAY 
US YOUR MEANS 
SPECIFICATION ee DISAPPOINTMENT 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 
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The 
Hockaday-System 


Or ro) 
v 
“INisnine WAY 


Produces a non porous wall finish of such 
a character that all air checks, suction and 
water spots are overcome and a uniform 
finished surface produced by the applica- 
tion of two coats, from which grease or 
ink spots, match scratches, and marks of 
indelible pencils can be completely removed 
by the use of water and an abrasive soap, 
without injury to the finished surface. 

This tells our story, and these qualities 


cost no more than ordinary paints. 
WILL YOUR WALLS STAND 


THESE TESTS? 


The Hockaday Company 


1823-1829 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








Clip off Here 
MEMO For Your 
Stenographer 
Write The Hockaday Company, Dept. A., 
1823 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Illinois, as 
follows: Please send us list of users of 


INTERIO and your booklet on “Mainte- 
nance of Buildings.” 
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WEBSTER 
SYSTEMS 








utmost practicality. 





The Horace Mann School at East St. Louis is a 
splendid example of present-day school construction 
in which architectural excellence is combined with the 
Every item of equipment in it 
was selected on the standard of tested effectiveness 
and efficiency. The choice of a Webster Steam Heat- 
ing System was therefore justified by the thousands 
of satisfactory installations in all sizes and types of 


Warren Webster 
— Company 
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buildings for educational and other purposes through- 
out the country. 
The architect new, moreover, that the complete ) 





installation. 
Send for Bulletins ) F= 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS ) 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
0) 


and hearty cooperation provided by Webster engi- 
neers through a conveniently located Service Station 
could at all times be depended upon during the plan- ) 
ning and erection and throughout the life of the 
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Indianapolis, Ind. The board of school com- 
missioners has adopted a new policy, providing 
that insurance on new school construction shall 
be carried by the schools instead of by the con- 
tractors as formerly. The suggestion was made 
by the finance committee, which pointed out that 
contractors can figure their bids on a lower basis, 

Owensboro, Ky. The new consolidated 
school east of Owensboro will probably not be 
erected this year because of the high price of 
materials. The lowest bid was $62,000 and the 
estimated cost of the structure was $30,000. 

Chicago, Ill. An appropriation of $1,400,000 
for three new buildings has been approved by 
the board of education. The first of the build- 
ings will be erected as a branch of the Field 
School and will cost $625,000. Of the remaining 
structures, one is a branch school and the other 
is an addition. 

Lexington, Ky. The board has fixed the tax 
levy for the gener&l school fund at 65 cents on 
each $100. An additional levy of 2.1 cents has 
been fixed for the sinking fund. 

Worcester, Mass. An additional increase of 
fifty cents in the 1921 tax rate is proposed by 
the Mayor to relieve the serious shortage in 
schoolhouse accommodations. An expenditure of 
$300,000 is proposed, the greater part of which 
will be devoted to new buildings. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
been asked to appoint a financial superintendent, 
whose work will be the study of school expendi- 
tures with a view toward the strictest economy. 
The position has been provided for in the schoo} 
budget but has never been filled except for a 
short time. Mr. A. J. Lobb who was elected to 
the office, was opposed by the civil service com 
mission and subsequently took another position 

Indianapolis, Ind. The board has reorgan- 


ized the bookkeeping system on the double entry 


plan. The new system which went into effect 
in July, provides for departmental calculations 
of expenditures and income, and enables the 
board to determine definitely any analysis of 
the funds. 

Muskegon, Mich. 
citizens voted seven to one in favor of a new 
building to replace the Nelson School. The 
building which will cost about $200,000, will be 
erected from plans prepared by Architect H. H. 
Turner, of Grand Rapids. 

The $300,000 school bond issue, voted by the 
citizens of Owensboro, Ky., has recently been 
held valid by the Court of Apeals of Frankfort. 
The board of education had ben sued on the 
ground that the law of 1920, changing the board 
next fall, deprived the present body of the right 
to issue bonds. The court held that the func- 
tions of the existing body continue unimpaired 
until the new board is elected. 

Meriden, Conn. The school board has in- 
creased the insurance on school buildings fifty 
per cent and that on equipment one hundred 
per cent. A study of the situation revealed that 
the amount of insurance carried was inadequate 
when the value of the buildings and contents 
were considered. 

The State Education Department of Ken- 
tucky has compiled figures showing the average 
cost of transporting pupils to consolidated 
schools in ten counties. An estimated cost of 
$2,065 is made for transportation in the 25 
schools of the ten counties. In spite of the 
transportation cost, it is the experience of the 
school authorities that a substantial saving is 
effected in overhead and upkeep of schools by 
consolidation, as well as improvement in teach- 
ing staff, curriculum and school conditions. The 
table of cost is as follows: 

County No. S. Cost of Trans. 
Fayette siete 6 $ 9,312.68 
le eee te 


At a recent election, the 


5,851.04 

4), ee ee a 1 2,610.85 
GEE \ cbs see tee tke ane 2 8,683.56 
BS a ad's wh bit ks wa l 1,565.00 
Se S's 3 ake had ns , 2 1,279.85 
Ree 4 eo Bh i oe hE 1 186.08 
error 6 17,579.42 
SO otis otk o's 6-000 58 wa 1 327.50 
2.0 d ae ave : 3 4,240.17 
95 $51.636.15 


Bellingham, Wash. The school board has 
closed the Bennett ungraded school because of 
the high cost of operation and maintenance. The 
pupils will be transferred to another building 
and the transportation will be taken care of by 
means of a school bus. 








—The Connecticut legislative committee has 
approved legislation extending state aid for 
teachers’ salaries to towns having grand lists 
between $2,500,00 and $3,500,000. 


—Seattle, Wash. The cost of operation of the 


schools is to be reduced $250,000 for the year 
1921-22 by order of the board of education. 
Among the changes recommended are a reduc- 


tion in the supervisory staff, the elimination of 
benchwork and cooking, a reduction in clerk 
hire, combinations of grades, increase in the 
number of pupils per room; and the elimination 
of a number of special teachers for the less 
essential activities, 


—Leavenworth, Kans. The school board has 
taken steps toward the adoption of a building 
program calling for the erection of three new 
schools and an expenditure of $500,000. Among 
the buildings to be erected is a junior high school 
to accommodate 800 students and to cost approxi- 
mately $212,750. The program was prepared by 
Supt. Il. J. Bright and was adopted at the regu- 
lar meeting of the board. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The school board hes 
named the new junior high school the G. A. R. 
Memorial Junior High School in honor of the 
Civil War Veterans. The veterans have been 
invited to take part in the ceremonies to be held 
in connection with the corner-stone laying of the 
building. 


—Seattle, Wash. The school board has taken 
steps to proceed immediately with the construc- 
tion of the new Roosevelt high school, with the 
awarding of the contract to the lowest bidder, 
at. an estimated cost of $743,964. With the 
decision to proceed, opponents of the project 
have abandoned their contention that the plans 
were extravagant and wasteful, and have ceased 
their efforts to induce an indefinite delay to per- 
mit a saving in construction cost. The Washing- 
ton chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects had previously reported that there was 
nothing to criticize in the plans. 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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In charge of 


Industrial Sales 
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Educational 
Representative 





S. R. EVANS 


Industrial Salesman 





E. C. LEAMON 


City Salesman 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 


To secure a closer and more 
personal contact with Eastern 
Institutions, we maintain a 
New York office, which oper 


ates as THE 
SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 


O. T. LOUIS, 


Menager. 





C.W.D. PARSONS 


In charge of 


Pricing Dept. 





H. V. CADWELL 


Technical 
Representative 
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Educational Salesman 
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Office Salesman 
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In charge of 
Apparatus and 


MISS H. M. HASH 


In charge of 
Glassware and 


L. F. EIKLOR 


In charge of 


Chemical Purchases 


In previous chapters we have tried 
to give you something of the history 
of our organization. Having learned 
something of our past, we want you 
to know a great deal more about our 
present and are therefore showing 
you here the everyday faces of the 
members of our orgariization who 
have most to do with handling 
your orders. Will you look at us 
carefully so that the next time you 
receive a letter from one of us you 
will have a mental image of the 
writer? For example, if you are a 
little slow in approving our bill for 
payment, and you receive a stern 
‘*please remit’’ letter signed ‘‘B. H. 
M.’’, you will have in mind an image 
of our good-natured credit and ac- 
counting department head, Miss 
Maddock. Or should you report a 
shortage and be gently urged again 
to examine carefully the packing 
material lest you might have over- 
looked something, just call to mind 
the pleasant countenance of Mr. 
Hess and remember that while there 
is only one of him, there are about 
40,000 of you and you know occa- 
sionally, very occasionally of course, 
one of you does find that missing 
article in the excelsior. Or perhaps 
you receive a piece of apparatus 
which just wont work in spite of all 
you can do. When you get to feel- 
ing quite sure that the Central Sci- 
entific Company is falling down and 
deliberately slipping over some de- 
fective apparatus, then just recall 
Mr. Sachse’s benign countenance 
and Mr. Sherrill’s determined look, 
as though he said ‘‘They (defective 
pieces) shall not pass’’, and then 
we know you'll be sure it was a mis- 
take and Mr. Hess will be very glad 
indeed to adjust it for you. 





Porcelain Purchases 
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on the shore of Lake Michigan, its six stories with their ! 
adapted to house a scientific apparatus business. It is easily 
to inspection by visitors. 
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Development and 
Manufacturing 





A.J. SCHMEDINGHOFF 


Inspection of Purchased 


quipment 
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O. L. SPIKE 


In charge of 
Shipping Department 


Kit 


In charge of 


Merchandise 


In charge of 


Or maybe your appropriation wont 
stretch enough to cover the items you 
simply have to have this fall at the 
prices Mr. Parsons has quoted you 
and you begin to growl something 
about ‘‘profiteers’’ then wont you 
get this out and look us all straight 
in the face and see if you can con- 
vince yourself that this crowd of 
University trained people in our sales 
department, many of whom have 
been teachers just as you are, would 
stand for profiteering at the expense 
of the schools of the country? Try it! 


Or perhaps your shipment is a long 
time in coming and you have already 
passed the experiment for which one 
piece of apparatus was specially or- 
dered, and you begin to talk about 
‘rotten service’ and ‘‘next time I'll 
know better’’, etc., then recall the 
picture of Mr. Spike (we call him 
Oscar) who is working himself and 
his crew days and nights and Sun- 
days in a vain attempt to keep up 
with the overwhelming tide of orders 
which pours in on us in August and 
September, and wont you just have 
a little sympathy for Oscar in his 
impossible task? Then next year 
wont you send your order in early, 
before school closes, if possible, but 
by all means before July Ist, so that 
we may be able to give you the ser- 
vice we like to give and you like to 
get? 


COME AND SEE US 


if you ever have a chance and we will pro- 
mise to do the same to you. For after all, 
you and we are working together for a com- 
mon cause, better science teaching in the 
schools of Our Country, and the better we 
get to know each other the more we can 
help one another in this our mutual task. 








MISS B. H. MADDOCK| 


Accounting Department 
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Cc. A. LUNDBERG 
Order Despatcher 


M. HESS 


In charge of 


Adjustments 





H. P. SACHSE 


Superintendent of 


Production 


\ 


\ 





Capt.A.deKhotinsky 


Research Engineer 


A 


~e 

J. F. WEISS 
In charge of 
Purchasing, 
Manufacturing Division 







H. A. WIND 


In charge of 
Factory Ccst 
Department 


R. M. SHERRILL 


Inspector of 
Manufactured Items 


NOTE: 

We regret our inability to 
secure in time for publication 
photographs of two important 
members of the organization. 


C.S.HORNBERGER 
In charge of 
Technical Desion and 
Testing Laboratory 
and 


W. H. FARR 


Development Engineer 
Manufacturing Division 


O. SCHMIDT 


Superintendent of 
Building and Grounds 
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Pneumatic to 
your left 


501 W. HURON ST. 
CHICAGO 





ern school. 


Guardian of Your School Program 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL., 


HIGH SCHOOL 


The Hahl Pneumatic Clock System 


Works Here 


Some years ago the Hahl Pneumatic was chosen to 
guard the time and regulate the program of this mod- 
Since that time nearly every neighboring 
city has adopted this same clock system for her 
schools. 


This successful spread is being repeated in Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and everywhere the Hahl is once 
known—throughout the country. 


Write to our many users and ask how practical and how 
economical they have found the Hahl Pneumatic to be. 


TIME SYSTEMS COMPANY 


DETROIT 


BRANCHES 


240 LEADER-NEWS BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 


“Pneumatic Everywhere” 
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Pneumatic to 
your right 


OMAHA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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(Concluded from Page 77) 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has been asked to approve a proposal, request- 
ing the charter commission to approve a 22-mill 
levy charter amendment, the revenue to be used 
for school purposes. The Council has been asked 
to secure approval for a bond issue of $1,230,000 
for the 1921 building program. 


—Albany, Ala. The city council has been 
asked to approve a bond issue of $300,000 for the 
erection of a high school and the purchase olf 
additional playgrounds and equipment. 


—Detroit, Mich. The building program of the 
board which was considerably impeded last year 
by the contractors’ delays, is progressing favor- 
ably at the present time. Of 22 schools and addi- 
tions in course of construction, sixteen are re- 
ported to be progressing according to contract, 
while six are from twelve to 247 days behind 
schedule. Two schools and fourteen additions 
have been occupied after an average delay of 
137% days. 


—Chicago, Ill. The plans of the board of edu- 
cation to sell millions of dollars’ worth of school 
lands, without referring the deals to the city 
council for approval, have been thwarted by 
action of a subcommittee of the state senate com- 
mittee on education which killed a bill giving 
the board such power. Under the present law, 
deals for the sale of school lands must be ap- 
proved by the council before they may be carried 
out. 

—Grand Rapids, Mich. The postponement of 
construction on the north junior high school 
and the Lafayette school for one year has en 
abled the board to save the taxpayers $250,000. 
Bids on these buildings show that the cost of 
materials and labor have been reduced suffi- 
ciently since 1920 to permit such a saving 

—Pittsfield, Mass. A city-wide school building 
program to extend over a period of five years 
has been recommended by the school board in a 
communication to the Mayor. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has secured an appropriation of $250,000 for fire 
prevention work in schools. The appropriation 
forms a part of the building and site program 
of the board for the next year. 


Washington, D. C. The United States Sen- 


ate has approved an emergency school appropria- 
tion of $1,544,000, exclusive of the library fund. 
The sum of $450,000 has also been authorized 
for further expenditures in connection with the 
$5,000,000 building program. The fund will be 
used for the building of numerous additions to 
schools and for the purchase of new sites. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The public schools of the 
city will require $19,000,000 next year for the 
operation and maintenance of the several school 
activities. The board has announced a building 
program which will ultimately cost about $20,- 
000,000. The program has for its purpose the 
improvement of the general school plant. 


Owensboro, Ky. The school board has asked 
the city commissioners for a ninety cent school 
levy, an increase of fifteen cents over last year 
and 25 cents over that of two years ago. 


Public school buildings in Illinois number- 
ing 13,955, have a combined capacity of 1,436,- 
870 pupils, according to a recent summary of the 
State Education Department. There are 11,878 
school districts in the state and the teaching 
corps includes 1,704 teachers of special subjects. 
The school age population consists of 887,557 
boys and 880,043 girls. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Expenditures of almost 
$1,000,000 for new buildings and equipment have 
been outlined by the school board. The board 
has also approved changes and repairs at the 
Arsenal Technical School to cost about $175,000. 


Billings, Mont. The school board is facing 
the problem of serious reduction in operating 
expenses during the next year due to the failure 
of the three and one-half mill special tax levy 
Although the board threatens to carry out its 
drastic reductions, this step is opposed by the 
civic and community organizations on the 
ground that it would be calamitous to the 
schools. Among the proposed changes are reduc 
tion of school term, discontinuance of summer 
school, part-time school, normal training class, 
physical training for grades, manual training 
for boys and sewing for girls in the grades and 
evening classes, the elimination of a number of 
special instructors, and the rule permitting each 


teacher three days’ sick leave on pay each semes- 
ter, 


San Antonio, Tex. Supt. Jeremiah Rhodes, 
in his recent annual report, has called attention 
to the housing needs of the schools and asks for 
a bond issue to bring the school plant up to 
standard. 

The report shows that the elementary schools 
are in need of fire protection, that 130 additional 
Classrooms are needed, and that the high school 
will benefit by an addition or by the erection of 
a third high school. The estimated cost for ele- 
mentary schools is $780,000 and that of a high 
school is piaced at $600,000. 

Supt. H. S. Gruver of Worcester, Mass., in a 
recent communication, points out that the ex- 
penditures of the city for education are far be- 
low those of the state for the past fifty years. 
He holds that people in Worcester, and in the 
country as a whole, are still unwilling to sacri- 
fice non-essentials tor education. He points to 
the extravagance in cosmetics, confections and 
other luxuries and argues that society in general 
would be better off with less spent for luxuries 
and more for essentials. A dollar spent fo1 
education yields a much greater return to society 
than a dollar spent for chewing gum and the 
like. 

Supt. Gruver believes that education is not 
completely sold to the public and that eventually 
people will be aroused to the necessity of spend- 
ing large sums for the schools. Much more 
money can be profitably spent for improved 
equipment and instruction than is now being 
spent, but only such amount can be spent as the 
public is willing to supply. 

Figures compiled by Supt. Gruver show that 
in 1870, the state spent $3.48 per capita, while 
Worcester spent $2.94. In 1895, the state spent 
$4.26, while Worcester spent $4.34. In 1920, a 
quarter of a century later, the state spent $12.23, 
while Worcester spent $10.97, an increase of 
almost 400 per cent. 


Spartansburg, S. C. The citizens have voted 
to make the 1921-22 school levy twelve mills in- 
stead of eleven. The increase in the tax levy has 
been made necessary by a financial deficit of sev- 
eral thousand dollars 
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CLOSING THE DAY =~ 


WITH 


MUSIC — A 


HAPPY HOUR 


FOR TEACHER AND 





PUPILS 


HOW TO ENJOY GOOD MUSIC 
IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 





The smallest ccmplete 


upright piano made 





Easily moved about 


from room to room 
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U IS hardly necessary to direct your 

attention to the value of music in 
the school room. 
well. 


You know that 


|! IS important, however, that you 
know we haye designed the Stroh- 

ber Diminutive, the new piano for 

schools, and that it is a success. 


HE new piano is unusual because 

of its size, being only 432 inches 
high—just low enough for the teacher 
to see her pupils and direct them over 
its top. In every respect it is equal to 
any other high grade upright piano— 
yet this piano weighs only 380 pounds. 
The keys are standard, full 7!3 octaves, 











HBER 


knee room is standard, tone volume 


is full. 


HIS light weight is a great advan- 

tage in schools where it is neces- 
sary to move the piano from room 
to room, also its small size permits it 
to fit the ‘‘out of the way’ spaces in 
the room. 


OU can be supplied by your local 
music merchant—just send us 
his name. 


WE WANT TO SEND YOU 
OUR DESCRIPTIVE SOOK 


President 





NUTIVE 





A TIMELY MADE PIANO 


PRODUCED 


BY A MANUFACTURER 


ESTABLISHED OVER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 





SMITH BARNES & 5 TROHBER CO 





18 7 8 


CLYBOURN 


AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


[LLIN OLS 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escapes in course of ———_ 


stallation in the Public School No. 65, Baltimore 


What About Fire Exits 
In Your New Building ? 


Many architects are inclined to overlook the human 
safety element in designing a building. Of what avail 
is beautiful architecture in times of fire and panic? 
Every school building should be so equipped that the 
precious lives confined within its premises can escape 
in utmost safety. 





The Baltimore Board of Education demanded suf- 
ficient fire exits in School 65 (plan of which is shown 
below) to make it absolutely safe from the dangers of 
fire. The architect, E. H. Glidden, specified two Dow 
Spiral Slide Fire Escapes in addition to the two stair- 
ways. The basement and corridor walls are enclosed 
in fire resisting materials, while the class rooms are 
of wood joist construction. 


Dow Fire Escapes have an exit capacity of two 
hundred lives a minute, equaling that of four ordinary 
stairways. The installation price is one-third less than 
the cost of the most simple concrete stairway. 


Write for particulars. The Dow Company, Incor- 
porated, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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DOW SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE 


























SARGENT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 2% inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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LOCKERS 


able of materials. 
lifetime. 


workmanlike. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





DURAND STEEL 


Good equipment is the least expen- 
sive in the long run; it is a source of 
permanent satisfaction. 


Durand Steel Lockers are made by 
skilled workmen out of the most dur- 
They will last a 


In appearance they are trim and 
To the pupils they 
are a constant reminder of neatness, 
system and efficiency. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


521 Park Row Building 
New York City 
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San Diego, Calif. Along with other educa 
tional progress, the schoo] system of San Diego 


has a department which aims to provide for th¢ 
adjustment of exceptional children. The depart 


ment which is less than six years old, has had 
under its supervision 1,400 children who have 
been tested by a scientific standard measure 


which places each child where his capacity war 
rants. 

Under the San Diego plan, “super” children 
are provided with a more flexible program which 
keeps pace with their richer mental develop 
ment; groups of backward pupils profit by a 
briefer course of study which incorporates only 
practical essentials suited to their limitations, 
while deficients are segregated and trained to do 
simple tasks. A great deal of followup work has 
been found necessary since this last group is 
largely responsible for truancy, needless ab 
sences, and social offenses. The department@as 
sumes the work of visiting the homes, providing 
hot lunches and investigating the causes of de 


‘ 


linquences. 
The school authorities of New York City 
have compiled statistics showing that in ten 


years the number of children 
increased about 200,000. In 
were 678,518 children enrolled in all of the day 
schools, and in April of this year there were 
866,711. The most notable increase has been in 
high school, where the registration has practi 
cally doubled, in spite of the fact that thousands 
of students of high school age are enrolled in 
junior high schools. Ten years ago there were 
88,642 high school students, while this year there 
are 74,761 enrolled in this department. 

That the schools are holding pupils better than 
they did ten years ago, has been demonstrated 
by the fact that between September, 1910 and 


in the schools has 
April, 1911, there 


1911, the registration decreased almost 12,000. 
Between September, 1920, and April, 1921 there 
was an increase of 6,266 students. 

The figures reveal not only an enormous growth 
in school population, but evidence also of in 
creased efficiency on the part of the attendance 
bureau in enforcing the compulsory attendance 
law. 

Yakima, Wash. The school board has adopted 
a rule giving the high school faculty authority 
to drop pupils from classes who fail to pass in 
three full-time subjects, at any time within or 
at the close of a semester. The rule provides 
that a month’s warning shall be given, bvt 
failure to improve means that the pupil may be 
dropped at the close of the next month for the 
remainder of the semester. The rule has been 
adopted as the first step toward the elimination 
of laggards and loafers in the high school. 

Holyoke, Mass. A revision of the daily pro- 
gram promising definite scholastic results is pro- 
vided for junior high schools. The plan which 
is in line with the best thought in junior high 
school work, was prepared by Supt. Peck and 
adopted by the board. 

Under the plan, the school day remains the 
same, but the periods are reduced from seven 
of forty minutes each, to five of 54 minutes. 
Elective subjects have been eliminated in the 
seventh grade, while home work is not required 
in the seventh and eighth grades. 

Supervised study is substituted for home work, 
each period being divided into two parts, the 
first 34 minutes being for recitation and the re- 
maining twenty minutes for study under the 
supervision of the teacher. In this period, the 
pupil is taught how to study and the lesson for 
the next day is studied under the teacher's direc 
tion 

The advantages claimed for the plan are: (1) 
It permits the arrangement of the program along 
parallel lines, so that each subject is handled 
in each of the three grades at the same hour 
every day; (2) it provides for promotion by 
subject, making possible an adjustment of the 
work to the exceptional pupil and permitting 
pupils to make up work lost through illness; (3) 
it includes a definite time for an assembly period 
where pupils may meet as a school and utilize 
the advantages of the social activities afforded. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Worcester, Mass. Upon recommendation of 
assistant superintendent Young, the school board 
has adopted a new plan for increasing scholar- 
ship in the high schools. As a special mark of 
honor, students who reach an average of 90 
per cent in all their school work will be desig- 
nated as Horace-Mann scholars and will be en- 
rolled in the special honor roll. 


The original roll of honor scholars will be pre- 
pared in October and will include all students 
who have attained the standard for the period 
beginning September, 1919. A student may loose 
his right to be in the honor roll at the end of 
any semester if he has fallen below the stand- 
ard. It is expected that the principals will award 
the honors of the school to honor scholars. 

Newton, Kansas. The Sehool Department 
awards a scholarship “N” to high school students 
who show a special proficiency in class work. 
Through the past year 76 students won this 
recognition and received the emblem at a special 
luncheon given in their honor by the school. 

The emblem is awarded to any student who 
(1) completes four units during the year, (2) 
has no more than two 2’s as term grades for the 
year. 

The honor emblem is also awarded for success- 
ful athletic, literary and similar efforts. Thus 
it is awarded for regular members of the foot- 
ball, basket ball, and track teams and for mem- 
bership in the debating, and similar public activ- 
ities. 

The idea of awarding the emblem has been 
adapted to the junior high schools and a junior 
“N” is awarded in scholarship, literary work, 
special abilities in arts and athletics in the 
junior high schools. 


The Gary shop equipments installed in a 
large number of New York City schools at biz 
expense during the Mitchell administration, have 
been removed and the rooms restored to class 
room use. The equipment is to be used for pre- 
vocational, vocational and continuation schools 
and comprises printing, book binding, machine 
shop and other shop equipment. 

To date eighteen school buildings have been 
de-garyized and the plans call for similar dis- 
mantelment in 26 further buildings. 
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Speed—Accuracy—Durabili 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the 


UNDERWOOD 


IS 


SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 


Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 


Underwood Building 
New York City 


























—State Supt. G. C. Colvin of Kentucky has 
asked the aid of the county superintendents of 
the state in preventing waste in efficiency thru 
frequent changes of teachers. Supt. Colvin esti- 
mates that one-third of the teachers leave the 
profession each year, and that 90 per cent change 
schools every year. 


—Officials of more than 1,000 school corpora- 
tions of Indiana have been advised that there 
will be no change this year in the method of de- 
termining the per capita basis of charges for 
the transfer of students. A new law passed by 
the legislature provides that one of the elements 
for figuring the charge must be a return on the 
valuation of school property. The law, accord- 
ing to the state officials is not applicable for de- 
termining charges for the current year in that 
it is held to require a new valuation of school 
property, which cannot be made until next year. 

—New Orleans, La. Supt. J. M. Gwinn’s quali- 
fications for principals of the proposed junior 
high schools have recently been condemned by 
the local educational body, of which Mr. H. J. 
Rapp is president. 

Mr. Rapp points out that under the regulation, 
a principal of a junior high school must be a 
college graduate, with a service of two years as 
principals, superintendents, or supervisors in 
organized elementary schools. It follows that 
many of the leading women teachers of the city 
will be excluded from the positions of principals 
despite the fact that they have long been identi- 
fied with the schools. Mr. Rapp holds that the 
impression will be that these women are not 
fitted for positions of this character and that a 
grave injustice will be done them by the rule. 


—QOne of the last bills to pass the 1921 legisla- 
ture of Connecticut, requires the towns and in- 
corporated school districts to provide for the 
higher education of students even when not 
equipped with high schools. It forbids the towns 
a loophole to escape the responsibility, but it 
makes them pay the tuition fees of children who 
attend high school elsewhere. The law reads: 

“Any town or incorporated school district in 
which a high school is not maintained by such 
town, shall pay the tuition fee of any child who 


resides with his parents or guardian in such 
town or incorporated school district and attends 
a high school designated by the school commit 
tee of the town in which such child resides and 
approved by the state board of education.” 


Williamsport, Pa. The board 
rules governing the admittance of 
students in the grade and high 
rules read: 

Children of non-residents having school facili 
ties in their own districts will hereafter not b: 
admitted to the Williamsport elementary schools 

Children of non-residents not having high 
school facilities in their districts, will be ad- 
mitted to the Williamsport high school as pre 
viously, during the school year 1921-22. 

State superintendent of public instruction, 
Vernon M. Riegel, has issued a report of con 
siderable interest to taxpayers, school students 
and parents of scholars. He discloses that it 
cost $36,497,284 to educate Ohio’s 968,425 school 
children during the 1919-4920 school year. The 
cost of instruction for each high school pupil 
was $49.30 and for each child in the elementary 
grades $29.50 each. This per capita 
cluded expenses of supervision, textbooks 
furnished and cost of supplies. Superintendent 
Riegel, who has made an intimate study of the 
educational development in this commonwealth, 
estimates that 55 per cent of the school children 
in the state were in the schools of cities of more 
than 5,000 population. The teachers employed 
in Ohio numbered 33,751; city schools had 16,218 
and village schools 5,507; rural district 


has adopted 


non-resident 


schools. The 


cost in 


schools 


had 12,476. The constantly growing values of 
public school property is disclosed in Mr 
Riegel’s report which shows that the schools 
spent $12,370,224 for land, buildings, improve 
ments and equipment during the 1919-20 sea 
son. The centralization of schools, which was 


inaugurated a number of years ago, as a means 
of affording to the rural districts many oppor 
tunities for superior educational facilities not 
possessed previously, has resulted in 3,000 fewer 
buildings in the state than there were 20 years 
ago. During the 1919-20 school year there were 
10,327 school buildings in Ohio. Money spent 
for education pays a very handsome dividend in 








an educated youth. And there never should be 
any cause for complaint, so long as this com- 
monwealth is making the progress it has made 
since the. new methods of modern education 
were introduced eight years or so ago. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The five candidates for 
election to membership on the board have 
agreed on the fundamental issues of the cani- 
paign, which include a 22-mill school tax, teach- 
ers’ salary increases, more buildings and teach 
ers, full-time instruction for all pupils, retention 
of recreational and vocational features, and the 
elimination of the merit system. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. The school board has de 
layed advertising for bids on the new high school 
unit until the bonds have been sold and the pro- 
ceeds remitted by the bonding house. ‘rhe 
building is one of a group and is to be erected 
south of the present building in the same block 


Carlisle, Pa. The school board has obtained 
a temporary loan of $9,000 with which to pay its 
bills for the present school year. 


Outside Work for Teachers. 


The Superintendent of Schools of Seattle. 
Wash., has prepared a rule which is intended to 
govern the matter of outside work for teachers. 
The rule reads: 

“No principal, teacher or other regular em- 
ploye of the district may engage in any occupa 
tion that will interfere with his or her profes- 
sional obligations or efficiency. 

“Should any principal, teacher, or other em- 
ploye of the district engage in other employment 
during the period of service, it will be his or her 


duty to report the fact to the Superintendent 
who, in turn, will report in connection with his 
annual report on teachers, the names of all 
teachers or other employes who have engaged 
during the school year in other employments, 
the manner and length of employment, and 


whether such employment has appeared to in- 
terfere with the efficiency of the one so engaged. 

“It is the belief of the board that to compete 
with workers in other fields of labor is generally 
unwise, unfair and unprofessional.” 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latch 
elf-Neleasing Fire Exit Latches 
. ’ 
For Safety’s Sake, 
They Should Be 
Used On Every — 
School House Theatre 
Specify Industrial Building Hospital 
Bon MDuprin Moving Picture House Apartment House 
- a ng gg Hotel Church 
ire UxX1 cn- ~ 
- tay, Office Building Department Store 
writers’ Labora- Telephone Exchange Building Fraternal Building 
she Mexicans Auditorium Restaurant 
Board of Fire Municipal Building Skating Rink 
Beer iter State Institution Building Dormitory 
Re via ty Song Ask us to send Catalog 12-C, or see 
iP eg ™ “Sweet's,” pages 1050-1001. 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. ¢ 
Indianapolis,Ind. © 
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Sliding Doors 


Hollow metal sliding division 


doors give many 


advantages 


over the old style class room. 


They can be pushed back. 
making one large room or as- 


sembly hall. 


When closed each 


room is a separate unit in itself. 


In the 


sche »¢ yl, he ye WwW 


otherwise 
metal 


fireproof 
division 


doors will hold an incipient fire 


to its point of origin. 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


407 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, New York 


New York 
832 Cunard Bldg. 
Detroit 


Representatives In All 
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Personal News  \ 
of Superintendents | 


ey 


il} 
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Dr Henry Snyder, Superintendent otf 
Schools of Jersey City, N. J., has recently de- 
clined the post of state commissioner of educa 
tion, which had been tendered him by the gover 
nor and confirmed by the state senate 

Dr. Snyder declared that he had given the 
offer serious consideration since the office is one 
which appeals to the professional ambition of 
every schoolman. His decision to decline the 
office, was prompted by the requests of citizens 
that he retain his position in the city, and bv 
the anxiety of the board that he remain as the 
school head. It is the purpose of the board to 
carry out in the near future a very extensive 
school program and it is the desire of the au 
thorities that Dr. Snyder assist in carrying it 
out. 

Mr. C. W. Sankey has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Ida Grove, Ia., to succeed 
Ray Latham. Mr. Sankey was for four years 
head of the school system at Geddes, S. D., and 
has recently completed a special post-graduate 
course at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. M. O. Edson, of Montague, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position in the State School for Boys 
at Meriden, Conn. Mr. James J. Quinn, of the 
Holbrook-Randolph District, succeeds Mr. Edson 
at Montague. 


Supt. John F. Gannon has 
Pittsfield, Mass., at a salary of 
ensuing year. 

Mr. J. O. Engleman of Decatur, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Joliet, at a 
salary of $7,000 per annum. Mr. Engleman had 
recently been reelected for another year by the 
Decatur board, but in view of the general at 
tractiveness of the offer and the fact that it had 
come entirely unsolicited, the board released him 
from his contract. Mr. Engleman takes charge 
at Joliet on July 15th. 

—Mr. W. H. Sturtevant of Eastport, Me., has 


been reelected at 
$5,500 for the 


Chicago 
19 So. LaSalle St 
855 Book Bldg. 


Principal Cities 





accepted the superintendency of the Milo-Brown 
ville District. 

Mr. R. M. Randle of Bastrop, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Elgin. 

Mr. J. E. Hinchliff of Marissa, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Belleville, 
at a salary of $2,400. Mr. Hinchliff succeeds L. 
A. Schafer who goes to Mascoutah. 

-Miss Estaline Wilson has resigned as super- 
visor of upper school grades at Cincinnati, to 
become assistant superintendent at Toledo, O. 

Miss Mary E. Hollowell, principal of the 
high school at Columbia City, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schoois. 

Mr. Benjamin J. Burris, for the past four 
years assistant state superintendent of public 
instruction for Indiana, has been appointed head 
of the state schools to succeed L. N. Hines, re 
signed. Mr. Burris, who takes office October 
first, is an Indiana man, having been educated 
in the schools of the state. He was a practicing 
iawyer until 1917, when he was appointed assist 
ant under Dr. Horace Ellis. When Mr. Hines 
assumed the office in 1919, he retained Mr. Burris 
as assistant. 

Mr. Burris has been active in promoting bene- 
ficial educational movements and has drafted 
many of the laws which have been passed by the 
state legislature. He was especially active in 
promoting legislation for the development of the 
rural schools. 

Mr. A. B. Smith has been 
tendent of schools at Altus, Okla. 

Supt. W. P. Morton of Springfield, Tenn., has 
been reelected for the 1921-22 school term 

Mr. R. L. Jones, superintendent of schools at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has accepted an appointment 
as President of the Middle Tennessee Normal 
School at Murfreesboro. 

Mr. O. C. Kearney has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Newcastle, Wyo. 

Mr. W. H. Maurer of Shelby, O., has accepted 
the assistant principalship of the Rayen High 
school, at Youngstown. 

Mr. Wm. H. Patten of Augusta, Me., has been 
reelected superintendent of schools for the ensu- 
ing year. 

—Supt. W. H. Hosmer of Fairhaven, Vt., has 
accepted the principalship of Morrisville Acad- 
emy, at Morrisville, for another year. 

—Supt. D. Howard Chase of Beverly, Mass., has 


elected superin 





been chosen permanent secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts’ Superintendents’ Association. 
Mr. L. R. Boweclitch of Charlemont, Mass., 


succeeds O. A. Towes as superintendent of schools 
in the towns of Sheffield-New Marlboro and Mt. 
Washington, Mass. 

Everett J. Best, superintendent of the towns 
of Dummer, Errol, Milan and Wentworth’s Land- 
ing, N. H., has been elected superintendent of 
schools for the towns of Bernardston, Northfield, 
Warwick, Gill and Leyden, Mass. 

Dr. George L. Woods of Springfield has pre- 
sented to the Huntington, Mass., high school a 
library of 130 volumes. 

—W. R. Hoover of Forest, O., has been. elected 
superintendent of schools at Marysville, at a 
salary of $2,800. Mr. Hoover succeeds L. B. 
Demorest, who retires on a pension after having 
served 44 years. 

Mr. M. J. Clark of Frankfort, Ky., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Anchorage, at a 
substantial increase in salary. 

Superintendent C. K. Hayes who has been in 
charge of the New London, Iowa Schools for the 
past six years goes to the superintendency of the 
West Branch, lowa Consolidated Schools at a 
very flattering increase in salary. That the 
West Branch Consolidated School is one of the 
most desirable consolidated school superin- 
tendencies in lowa is indicated by the fact that 
there were over fifty applications for the posi- 
tion. Mr. Hayes has an enviable record in rura) 
community work and will no doubt be highly 
successful in this new field. 

Completes Thirty-five Years of Service. 

Thirty-five years of faithful and efficient ser- 
vice as superintendent of the city schools of 
Concord, N. H., was given due recognition on 
Friday, June 10th, at a public reception accorded 
Louis J. Rundlett by the board of education, the 
teachers’ association and a throng of friends. 

From eight to ten a reception was held in the 
local hall, which was crowded with guests repre- 
sentative of every walk of life in the city. A ten- 
piece orchestra rendered music during the eve- 
ning, while the members of the teachers’ associa- 
tion and a special committee of the older teach- 
ers of the district, acted as hosts and hostesses 
to the guests. Rev. S. S. Drury of the St. Paul 
School for Boys, presented to Mr. Rundlett in 
behalf of the teachers and friends, a beautiful 
loving cup. 
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“Their Use Means Cleaner Schools” 


Because of their unquestioned utility and_ service, 
Palmer’s Multi-Service Products are an essential factor 
in Sceeatties economy, and maintaining healthful con 
ditions in the schools. They combine both quality and 
durability and insure the utmost in service and satis- 
faction. 

Once used, Palmer’s Multi-Service 
be your first choice. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF PALMER’S 
MULTI-SERVICE PRODUCTS 


SOAP DISPENSOR—dglass or solid aluminum globes 
a key, non-leaking, non-flowing valve—not a 
but a multi-service product. 


Products will always 


a lock that locks with 
cheap, worthless dispensor 


BRUSHES—furnished with either our patented flexible or rigid handle. No 
wooden threads to wear out, instantly reversible to either side or end 
light blocks filled with multi-service mixtures. One handle can be used 


for many brushes. 


PAPER FIXTURES—So constructed that waste 
a speet the roll revolves—one turn—stops 


When taking 
automatically 


is eliminated. 
and paper is 














Scouring Powders 
Soap Powders 


Liquid Soaps 
Brushes 





torn off roll- 
towels or toilet paper. 


ERASERS—Best quality of felt. 
unlike a tape bound eraser. 
ting of a satisfactory erasing surface. 


Roll can not be removed. 


The felts are open, soft, 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Sanitary Dusters 
Blackboard Erasers 


Ink Crystals 
Soap Dispensers 


then returns to position for another operation. 


Patented construction prevents spreading, 
and pliable, 


Paper Towel Fixtures 
Toilet Puper Fixtures 


ERither for 


yet 
permit- 





Disinfectants—All Kinds 
Sanitary Scrubbing Soap 














PALME! 





OT INCORPORATE 


R. Co.Mitwaukee,USA. A 











A CORRECTION. 
To the School Board Journal: 

Due most likely to illegible copy, a passage in 
a communication on page 47 of the July ScHoo! 
BoARD JOURNAL conveys a meaning other than 
the one intended. The passage should read: 

“So far as the relation of cause and effect of 
such air conditions to mortality are concerned, 
doubt has never been expressed. When, how- 
ever, the mortality effects of those same condi- 
tions of stagnation and pollution of the air ob- 
tain in living rooms and in schoolrooms, the 
claim of cause and effect brings out the super- 
cilious smile of disbelief from the wise and the 
otherwise.” 

Should there be any doubt as to the deadliness 
of indoor air, a study of the mortality of cities 
should convince a student vital statistics. Here 
is the mortality of all registration cities in the 
United States having a population exceeding 
100,000 for 1919, expressed by months: January, 
73,214; February, 56,815; March, 60,219; April, 
49,531; May, 44,811; June, 38,309; July, 39,664; 
August, 38,133; September, 37,192; October, 39,- 
515; November, 40,787; December, 46,653. 

That is, the January death rate is about double 
that of any summer month, when people live 
with open doors and windows. The deaths from 
pulmonary ailments are six times as great in 
January as in June; and the mortality among 
people whose occupations are out of doors is less 
than half that of people habitually living in- 
doors. 

An examination of the bacterium content of 
the dust of more than a score of public buildings 
and dwellings in the crowded parts of two cities 
showed that the micro-organisms of wind-blown 
street dust were about the same as those indoors. 
Colon bacilli from horse dung were present in 
nearly every instance, and the bacilli of tuber- 
culosis were found in nearly every case where 
they were sought. 


Editor, 


J. W. 


DR. GRAVES SUCCEEDS DR. FINLEY. 

Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, dean of the 
School of Education of the University of Pennsy!- 
vania has been elected commissioner of education 
for the state of New York and has assumed the 
duties of the office recently laid down by Dr. 
John H,. Finley 


Redway. 


head of the 
State and chief 


Dr. Graves who thus has become 
educational system of the Empire 
executive of the most closely organized and most 
powerful state department in the country is a 
native of New York City. He was born in 1869 


and educated in the New York City schools and 
in Columbia University. The same institution 
granted him a Master’s and a Doctor’s degree 
and in 1912 a second doctorate—in education 
As a student he specialized in Greek and after 
graduation taught this subject first at Columbia 
and then at Tufts College. From 1896 to 1898 


he was president of the University of Wyoming 


and from 1898 to 1903 president of the Univer 
sity of Washington. In 1903 he determined to 
devote himself to educational research and re 


signed to become professor of education and dean 
of the University of Missouri. From 1907 to 
1913 he was professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Ohio and in 1913 he became professor 
of the history of education and a year later dean 


of the school of education of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Under his direction the school 
grew from a mere nucleus to a present student 
body of 800. 

Dr. Graves has been a frequent writer and 
lecturer and recently has done considerable edit- 


ing of educational publications. He is known as 
a sane, democratic progressive. As he remarked 
in an interview after his appointment: “Dr. 
Draper who became first commissioner in 1904, 
built up a wonderful administrative machine. 
Dr. John H. Finley, who succeeded him in 1913 
humanized it. I step into an almost perfect 
situation for creative work.” 


MR. JOHN ENRIGHT APPOINTED. 


Mr. John Enright, who has been assistant 
commissioner of education since 1915, has been 
appointed commissioner of education for New 
Jersey. He succeeds Calvin N. Kendall, who has 


been ill during the past year. 


Mr. Enright was born in Monmouth County, 


New Jersey in 1852 and attended the schools of 
his native county. He graduated from the Tren- 
ton State Normal School in 1871 and took up 


teaching in the town of Freehold. After several 
years in the classroom, he was made principal of 
the Freehold schools and for twenty-one years 
held also the office of county superintendent for 
Monmouth County. 





In June, 1915, he was made assistant commis- 
sioner of education in charge of interpretation 
of school law. As such he heard and decided all 


legal disputes and was special advisor of school 
officers in administrative matters involving legal 


problems. As a duty during the past two years, 
he was engaged in organizing the new teacher's 
annuity pension fund. 

Mr. Enright is author of “New Jersey Govern- 
ment” a textbook on civics and has been a fre- 
quent speaker at gatherings of educators. He 
has been president of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association and of the Council of Edu- 
cation. 


Qualifications for School Board Members. 


The Lebanon (Tenn.) Democrat contains in a 
recent issue a series of nine qualifications which 
the editor holds to be important for successful 


membership of a board of education. The sug- 
gestion is made that the county court, which has 
in charge the appointment of a new county board 
take these qualities into count: 


Ist. A man or woman of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, enjoying the confidence and respect of 
all the people. 

2nd. A man or woman of business ability, 
with a knowledge of the affairs of the govern- 
ment of the county. 

3rd. A man or woman interested in the wel- 
fare of all the people and, in particular, in the 
education and training of children. 

4th. A man or womdn fearless in the right, 


not afraid of the loss of popularity or chances of 
political nreferment. 


5th. A man or woman of vision, who recog- 
nizes the right of a!! children to equal educa- 
tional opportunities. 

6th. A man or woman in whose eyes the soul 
of the child is of more importance than the dol 
lar. 

7th. A man or woman who recognizes the 
right of every child to an attractive, comfortable, 
sanitary schoolhouse, with full opportunity for 
physical, mental and moral development 


8th. A man or woman with a wide point of 
view, whose sense of justice will not permit him 
to sacrifice the interests of all the children for 
the few. 

9th. A man or 
official acts to smack of 
factional politics. 


who will not allow his 
personal, partisan, or 


woman 
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More Light in Your School Room 


Give your students all the light they should have. Save their eyes. 


Multiply the natural or artificial light in your school rooms and 


the halls, by coating the walls and ceilings with the white, san- 
itary, light reflecting 


Gmccat 


This reflected light from Cemcoated walls does not strain the 
students’ eyes. 
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Cemcoated walls are sanitary, because they are easily washed, with- 
out injury, and because dust cannot collect on their tile-like surface. 





Use Gloss Cemcoat for ceilings and halls, and Eggshell Cemcoat 
for the walls of the class rooms. Furnished in white and colors. 








Ask for testimonials from many prominent schools and colleges. 
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Model A, Manually operated, G&G Hoist. 
Telescopes below grade when not in use. 
Sidewalk Doors with Spring Guard Gates, 
open and lock, close and lock automatically. 
Only one man reguired for ash removal. 


Protect The Children 


Many cities require that open hoistways 
be adequately guarded to protect operator 
and pedestrians from possible danger. 


Architects recognize the wisdom of select- 
ing that hoist and equipment, which can be 
depended upon to protect clients from pos- 
sible damage suits resulting from impro- 
perly guarded hoistways. 


The G&G Telescopic Hoist complies with 
every municipal ordinance, because it af- 
fords proper protection. 


Install complete G&G Telescopic Hoist equipment: 
Hoist 
Sidewalk Doors 
Spring Guard Gates 
Automatic Door Opening and Closing Device 
Operator’s Iron Ladder 
Electric Warning Bell 
Swing Bail Ash Cans 
Ash Can Truck 


Ask Your Architect 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 


Makers of 


PATENTED 


Telesco ic Hoist 


with Automatic” Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer . 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 



























































A Certificate of 
Character 


The acid test of practical workability—under 
every conceivable condition of school, theatre and 
public building requirement—has been applied to 
the Van Kannel Automatic Exit Devices. 

They have been approved after exhaustive field and 
laboratory tests extending over one year by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, The Board of Standards and Appeals and the 
Fire Department of New York City. 


Van Kannel 


Automatic 


Exit Devices 


Embody ALL the features which insure “Perfect Se- 
curity and Instant Freedom.” Standardized construction, 
Reversibility, Plate Construction, Non-Projecting Strike 
Plates—these are but a few features which characterize 
Van Kannel Exit Devices as the best safety insurance you 
can buy. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


This book is an education on Exit Devices. Send the 
coupon below and we will mail you a copy free of charge. 


VAN KANNEL CORPORATION 


250 West 54th Street, New York 


Van Kannel Corporation 
250 West 54th Street 
New York 


Please send your latest catalog. 











receivi 
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Buy Sani-Onyx Tables For Your School 


The illustration below shows the 308 series Sani- 
Onyx tables with Sani-Metal base as installed in a ing lunch rooms where pupils can obtain a 
well known school. hot meal at a minimum cost. A cold lunch 

carried in a lunch box, becomes uninviting 
by lunch time. A hot meal produces 
warmth and energy. Install a Sani lunch 
room if you want efficiency. 


Sani-Onyx table tops are radiantly white, 
durable, easy to clean and as hard and 
smooth as polished glass. The “Raised-Rim” 
(our exclusive patent) prevents chipping 
and dripping. Sani-Metal table bases are 
made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily coat- 
ed with porcelain enamel. No projections . 
or crevices for dirt to collect. 


Write In Today 


We will send you our latest catalogue. showing all 
kinds of Sani food and drink equipment suitable 
for schools and colleges. This beautiful book con- 
tains valuable information and many illustrations. 
Send us your floor plan and our engineering de- 
partment will lay out your space free of charge. 



























Send us your floor plan and our 
engineering department will lay out your space free 
of charge. 
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These materials may be purchased from local 
distributors. Our export department com- 
pletely equipped to handle foreign business. 


982 Sani Building, Chicago, Il. 
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—Louisville, Ky. Married women have been 
barred from teaching in the public schools by a 
ruling of the board which prohibits their em- 
ployment. The regulation which was rescinded 
during the war, becomes enforceable in Septem- 
ber. Teachers already employed are not affected 
by the rule. 

—Walla Walla, Wash. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule providing for a mini- 
mum of $1,100 and a maximum of $1,640 for 
grade teachers, and a minimum of $1,350 and a 
maximum of $1,900 for high school teachers. 

—The Court of Appeals at Jackson, Tenn., has 
upheld the chancellor in the suit of Miss Louise 
Mask against the city of Memphis to compel the 
payment of a salary increase. Miss Mask in her 
suit insisted that her salary had been increased 
by the board but that the city had refused to pay 
the amount of the increase. The case was in the 
nature of a test suit upon which all of the city 
teachers based their chances of recovery of 
Salary increases. 

—Dayton, Ky. Beginning July first, all teach- 
ers in the schools received increases ranging from 
$50 to $100 per month. The principal of the 
high school received an increase of $100. The 
new scale also provides for automatic increases 
until the maximum salary is reached. 

—Rutland, Vt. High and grade school teachers 
have received increases in salary, totalling nearly 
$5,000. The maximum salary for grade teachers 
has been raised from $950 to $1,200. Teachers 
Teceiving more than $950 will be given increases 
of $25 per year, and those receiving less than 
$950 will be given increases of $50. 

—Under a new plan of the State Education 
Department of Massachusetts, public school 


teachers who work steadily out of school hours 
to improve themselves professionally, and who 
complete an approved course of study at college, 
or through correspondence courses offered by 
state extension division, will receive increases of 
$50 for the succeeding year, in addition to the 
regular salary. 

It is provided that the teacher shall furnish 
credentials of each completed course. The plan 
is called a “standardized system of professional 
improvement” and has been under consideration 
by a committee of superintendents for some 


time. It was worked out by Supt. Harvey Gruver 
of Worcester, Supt. John Scully of Brockton, 
Supt. James Sickle of Springfield, and Frank 


Wright and William Hobbs of the State Depart- 
ment. 

—Manchester, N. H. The school board in a spe- 
cial petition, has been asked to review the whole 
question of employment of married teachers. The 
petition follows a recent rule of the board which 
barred married teachers. 

The board in defense of its action, points out 
that there has always been an unwritten law 
against married teachers, but that the rule was 
disregarded during the war-time emergency. It 
is probable that an effort will be made to secure 
the election of members of the board who are 
favorable to a reversal of the rule. 

Nashville, Tenn. All teachers in the public 
schools were required to pass physical examina- 
tions during the early part of June. The regula- 
tion which was suggested by the city health 
officer, is based on a similar plan carried out in 
the schools of the large eastern cities. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. By a vote of five to four, 
the school board has continued for another year 
the present system of naming teachers in the 
schools. The plan which provides for a written 
examination under a competent. outside educator 
and an oral interview by members of the teach- 


ers’ committee and the superintendent, is op- 
posed because of the discrimination against 


local teachers. 

Sunnyside, Wash. State Supt. Josephine C. 
Preston has recently ruled that the school board 
acted without justification when it summarily 


dismissed William G. Smith as high school 
science teacher. Under the ruling the board must 
pay Smith his salary up to the end of the present 
school year. 

Mr. Smith, who was dropped for alleged failure 
to maintain discipline, willbe richer by $600 as 
a result of the decision. The dismissal followed 
the charge that Smith was incapable of maintain- 
ing order. Replying to the charge, Smith charged 
that the opposition was caused by his refusal to 
“play favorite,” or to permit displays of “calf 
love” in school. 

Chicago, Ill. The committee on school ad- 
ministration, in a special report to the board, has 
recommended the dismissal of Miss Frances 
Lloyd, suspended teacher of the LaSalle School. 
Miss Lloyd, it was charged and proved, ignored 
the instructions of the superintendent and 
caused her pupils to be the only children in the 
schools who were prevented from paying tribute 
to the nation’s dead. At the hearing before the 
special committee, pupils and teachers testified 
against Miss Lloyd and copies of “red” propa- 
ganda literature were introduced as evidence. 

It was agreed last year by the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Board of Education to pay the teachers of 
that city a bonus of $100 each this year. Owing 
to a shortage of funds the question was to be 
submitted to a popular vote. By mutual agree- 
ment between the teachers and the board the 
bonus is now abandoned. 

The school board at Butte, Mont., has dropped 
41 teachers. The local teachers association pro- 
tested. Thereupon the board issued a state- 
ment to the effect that it had reengaged as many 
teachers as will be needed and that further 
agitation is harmful and should cease. 

The Manchester, N. H., school board has dis- 
missed the married women teachers in order to 
make room for the unmarried applicants. 

—The Minneapolis School Board has decided 
to create a Bureau of Research and Information. 
No outside experts are to be employed. The 
bureau is to secure a true picture of the school 
situation and confine its labors for a time to the 
financial and physical conditions of the system. 
The more involved studies relating to classroom 
efficiency are to be made later on, 
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Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Foun- 
tains are absolutely germ-proof,—correct in design 
—durable in construction, plus, economical in cost. 
They combine all the conveniences—all the worth 
while features of the vertical stream fountain, but 


base of recess, which prevents bacteria from falling 
back upon the jet, thus, eliminating all possibility 
of contamination. The copious drinking feature 
of the vertical stream fountain is retained, as the 


in addition incorporate a “slanting stream” and a 
nozzle that is raised slightly above the sloping 


mouth comes in contact with the stream at a point 
where it loses its momentum. 
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Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant”’ Drinking Fountains have no hoods on which the corner of the mouth can 
rest—no filth collecting crevices that are impossible to clean, as the bowls are of extra heavy vitreous 


china—of free open construction 


and are principally and essentially, sanitary in every respect. 


Made in a variety of designs to meet every requirement 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


52 SECOND STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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WOMAN AS TEACHER. 

Every once in a while we see the statement in 
print that our public schools are becoming 
feminized, and that as a result thereof the 
virility and strength of one section of our future 
citizenry are being imperiled. We are assured 
that boys need more of masculine direction, 
guidance and discipline during their formative 
years. We are told that they get but little of it 
at home and less of it in the school, with the 
consequence that their first real contact with 
things as they are finds them but poorly pre- 
pared to meet them when they leave school. 


It is a fact that there is a preponderance of 
women among the teachers in our public schools 
—a fact partially to be accounted for by the low 
salaries which we pay to those of our public 
servants who are doing our most important pub- 
lic work. This is admittedly a condition de- 
manding remedy, and one the continuance of 
which carries with it the gravest menace to 
democracy. But, after all, the real question is, 
do women have the mental qualities, the experi- 
ence with life and a personality which fits them 
to properly instruct the young of the human 
species, and it is a question which can not be 
answered on a basis of sex. The same question 
should be asked about every teacher, both man 
and woman. No man is fit to teach who does 
not possess proper mental qualifications, experi- 
ence with life and personality. These are things 
necessary in any teacher, and his or her success 
as a teacher depends upon the degree to which 
he or she possesses them. 


Is there anything which necessarily inhibits 
women from having any one of these three 
fundamental qualifications? Does her sex mili- 
tate against her having the necessary mental 
qualities; does it shut her out from experience 
of life; does it mean that she is either devoid of 
personality or has been restricted to the develop- 
ment of but a certain kind, and that a kind which 
unfits her for teaching? To ask these questions 
is to answer them in the negative. 


Woman has always been the great teacher, 
the conservator of the best from past human ex- 
perience and the advocate of that which is yet 
better for the future. Necessarily upon her falls 
most of the teaching which children receive in 
the years which precede their entry into the pub 
lic schools, and we are coming n ind mort 


to appreciate the importance of these earliest 
years. 

Not all women are successful teachers either 
in home or school, and identically the same 
thing can be said of men. Probably the propor- 
tion among women of successful teachers is 
greater than it is among men. It is reasonable 
to suppose that such would be the case if we are 
to regard experience as of any value as a de- 
terminative fact or in a person’s success in the 
doing of anything. 

For countless ages woman has been closer to 
the child than has man; hers has been the pain 
as well as the joy of bringing the child into the 
world; hers the opportunity of intimate daily 
association with it; hers the privilege of guid- 
ing the faltering steps of childhood; hers the 
position of first confidant and friend; hers the 
love and yearning which has found expression in 
a thousand acts of daily service, and hers the 
brooding, abiding affection which follows through 
life, not to be shaken by aught that can befall 
nor to be dimmed by the passing of years. 

Not to all women who teach has been given 
the gift of motherhood, but to most has come in 
some vicarious way a share in the mother 
heritage of the race—the sympathy and the 
knowledge which place them near the child and 
fit them to understand and lead him. 

To those who possess this heritage we are glad 
to entrust our children, and they are those who 
in the main have felt the call to teach, and, an- 
swering, have won our confidence and trust. 

To the women who have taught us we owc 
much of what we are, and to the women who are 
teaching them our children owe much of what 
they are to be.—Hammond, in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

THE ST. LOUIS BOARD EXACTS DISCI- 
PLINE. 

An interesting case was recently disposed of by 
the St. Louis Board of Education. Miss Rosa 
Hesse, President of a teachers’ organization, 
made charges against C. W. Johnson, a member 
of the board who was a candidate for reelection, 
to the effect that he conducted a sweat shop, and 
that he profited as such member in a local real 
estate company doing business for the board. 
She circulated these charges without making an 
effort to verify them. The superintendent sus- 
pended her. 


When the matter came up before the school 
board for the purpose of sustaining the action 
of the superintendent or restoring Miss Hesse to 
her position, several interesting facts developed. 
The teachers’ organization which she headed had 
for its purpose active interest in school elections. 
Candidates were favored and opposed in accord- 
ance with the policies of the organization. For 
instance, it was concerned in the election of a 
certain man for the superintendency and to that 
end supported a certain candidate. Mr. Johnson 
was in Europe at the time of the election and 
hence unable to defend himself. 

The record of Mr. Johnson as a business man 
and as a school board member was above re- 
proach and reelection followed. At the hearing 
he denied the charges made against him and de- 
manded proof. Miss Hesse explained that the 
information had come to her from _ reliable 
sources, but that she had not had time to investi- 
gate the same. When forced for an explanation 
she admitted that she did not want Mr. Johnson 
on the board. 

Mr. Johnson believed that since the charges 
had been made proof should follow. “Either I 
am unfit to serve on this board,” he stated, “or 
she is unfit to instruct children in the schools.” 

After the board offered Miss Hesse ample time 
to gather her evidence and prove her charges, 
she insisted upon immediate action, stating that 
her side of the case was fully submitted. She 
believed that she ought to be restored to her posi- 
tion. The board then voted to drop her ypame 
permanently from the roll. 


—Revere, Mass. The city council, by a vote of 
five to three, recently refused to reconsider its 
decision of a few weeks ago to reject the salary 
increases to teachers. By its decision, the teach: 
ers are deprived of $31,000 in salary increases. 
During the progress of the discussion, the counell 
cross-examined the board members, criticized the 
business methods, and made charges that 
astounded the citizens. 

—Wakefield, Mass. The school board has givel 
increases of $50 to all the women teachers, effet 
tive with the opening of school in September. 

—The school district boards of the Outagamie 
County (Wis.) rural schools, have proposed Te 
ductions in the minimum salary of teachers from 
$90 to $75. It is also planned to fix the maximull 
pay at $100 a month. 
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First Cost is 
of Secondary Importance 


j i HERE is probably no item of 
school equipment in which 
first cost is of so little significance 
as in the case of water closets. 
Defective, leaky or unsanitary 
closets are a liability and a menace. 


Clow Automatic Closets are 
made under Madden’s patents and 
embody the best ideas of leading 
sanitary engineers, tested out in 
years of wide use. 


Clow Automatics effect remark- 
able economies in water and in 
repairs. In the Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, for instance, 
an installation of 48 Clow Auto- 
matics reduced the number of gal- 
lons of water used from 14,392,500 
to 3,172,500, and the water tax 
from $8638.55 to $190.35, yearly. 
At another school repairs on 22 
Clow Automatics in ten years 
amounted to exactly $2.80. 





The Clow Automatic saves four 


gallons of water at each flushing, If you are contemplating an in- 
and at the same time flushes Qt} 

ae ‘tharouanle, the action "of stallation of closets you should 
the closed tank (see above) being give the matter the most careful 
to project the water with great ri 

force by air pressure. Water is thought. Our engineering depart- 
released by the action of the seat. 

The Tutoric, shown here, has ment and our salesmen can be of 
th ty at back for proper ven- great help to you. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 





Sales Offices: 


New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Number 9 Automatic 


School Water Closet 


Syphon Action, Vitreous 
China Bowl, Simply con- 
structed Brass Valve, Nick- 
eled, Heavy Golden Oak 
Seat, Galvanized Pressure 
Tank and Flush Pipe. 
Saves water, easy of access 
when repairs are needed. 
No intricate parts. Only 
two washers. 

Nothing to catch the cloth- 
ing. Thousands now in use 
in School Houses all over 
the United States. 

















See Your Jobber or Write Us for a Catalogue 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri | 
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“HAAS” PLATE 700 
For small water service lines 
and minimum pressure 25 to 35 
lbs. at point of delivery. 
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KEEP THE TOILET ROOMS 
SWEET AND WHOLESOME 


will help vastly to this much desired 

The 
seat, 
elimination of all waste matter. 
are built to withstand heavy usage and 
the simplicity of their structure is the 
best guarantee we can give for unsur- 
passed service at a minimum cost of 
upkeep. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Sold in complete 
bowl. 
of obsolete 
without the necessity of sacrificing the 
old bowls. 
be cited to interested parties. 











“Haas” Seat Controlled 


Closets 


valves are controlled from 
thereby making sure of the 
They 


combinations or less 
This permits of the replacement 
or worn out equipment 


Important installations can 
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NEW YORK’S SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE TRIALS. 

The housing and training of an army of 900,000 
school children involves a gigantic problem. 
With an enormous plant to be maintained and a 
constantly growing school population to be pro- 
vided for the task of administration becomes 
involved and difficult. 

The physical exigencies arise constantly. 
complaints about bad light, 
bad plumbing, 


a me ee 


The 
bad air, bad heating, 
leaky roofs and overcrowding are 
incessantly made. The school machinery, it is 
asserted, seems “to produce more physical dis- 
comforts than mental enlightenment.” Naturally 
quite a few of the buildings are old and scarcely 
serviceable for school use. 

“For instance, Public School No, 70 got enough 
light when it was surrounded by small houses,” 
explained Mr. Howard W. Nudd, Director of the 
Public Education Association, recently. “Now 
tall tenements darken its windows, and over- 
crowding has made it necessary to divide the 
original classrooms by partitions. 

“The owner of a big hotel sets aside two or 
more per cent of the value of his property for 
repairs each year. Think what a large per cent 
of the original investment is necessary to keep 
au automobile running. I submit that a public 
school gets just as hard wear. The school prop- 
erty in this city is valued at close to $200,000,000. 
The fund for repair and maintenance ought to 
be at least $2,500,000. Yet in 1919 it was only a 
little over nine hundred thousand. In 1904 the 
appropriation for this purpose was 2.15 per cent 
of the accumulated cost of the plant. It has de- 
creased year by year until in 1919 it was only 
.73 per cent. 


“Unfortunately, the School Board’s accomplish- 
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**“HAAS” PLATE 200 


Requires large piping. 
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ment depends on the attitude 
of the City Administration. 
tangible thing. You can see how well a fire de- 
partment works. It is constantly tested by 
emergency, and if it is not up to scratch valuable 
property is destroyed and a tremendous outcry 
results. It isn’t so easy for ‘practical’ officials 
to see the mental and spiritual damage done the 
city by a poor school system. 


toward education 
Education is an in- 


Shifts of School Population, 

“It must be realized that the school problem 
here is very complex. Not only does the school 
population increase very rapidly, but it is subject 
to heavy shifts, regulated by the opening of new 
transit lines and the influx of immigrants. Some- 
times these shifts allow us to abandon old build- 
ings, but usually it means a demand for new 
buildings in the suburbs, while the attendance 
in the old districts is only reduced from conges- 
tion to normal. 


“Financially, we are the stepchild of the City 
Government. According to statute, the city must 
give us annually a sum equal to 4.9 mills on 
every dollar of the assessed Value of its property. 
This does not take care of our needs, and every- 
thing we get above that sum is subject to the 
approval of the Board of Estimate. However, 
once the money is granted, we can use it at our 
discretion, and for this reason the Board of Esti- 
mate does not feel as responsible for our well- 
being as it does for those departments more 
closely under its control. This year the board 
stood by the letter of the law and gave us exactly 
what it had to, leaving us $27,000,000 short. The 
Legislature has authorized the Board of Estimate 
to issue revenue bonds for this amount, and un- 
less this goes through the schools cannot open 
next Fall.” 


Greater New York has 29 new school buildings 
under way. Fifteen of these will be ready with 
the fall opening of school. The 1921 program of 
$52,000,000 has been approved by the Board of 
Estimate, and $15,000,000 has been actually 
granted. This program provides for 40 new ele- 
mentary school buildings, or additions, four new 
high schools and two high school additions. The 
total sittings provided will be 83,000. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


Through an act of the legislature the school 
board members of Wilmington, Dela., will here- 
after be elected from the city at large instead 
of by wards. 


—The Portland, Ore., school board proposes a 
building program which provides for 75 additional 
classrooms at a cost of $764,000. 

—The school board at Anaconda, Mont., which 
is confronted with a deficit of $350,000 has 
dropped the art and athletic supervisors and re- 
duced the teaching force. 

—A survey of the Baltimore school system is 
followed by the recommendation that the school 
board be given the authority to construct school 
buildings. That authority is now lodged in the 
building inspector's office. Also that the board 
employ a purchasing agent of supplies. 

—As a matter of economy the school board of 
Springfield, Mass., has decided to curtail ex- 
penses by eliminating the summer schools. The 
mayor has threatened a writ of mandamus com- 
pelling the school board to carry out its original 
program. 

—The city of Auburn, Washington, turned 
down an additional seven mill levy for manual 
training, music, art and physical culture. These 
studies will be eliminated for the ensuing year. 

—-El Paso, Texas, has a school deficit of $79,- 
000 which will be met by an increased tax rate. 

—The school board of Syracuse, N. Y., has re- 
stored the study of German in the high schools. 

—The high school housing problem in Greater 
New York will be on the verge of a crisis. It 
was estimated last year that 72,000 pupils woulda 
have to be accommodated this year. The figure 
exceeded 76,000. Now the prospects are that 
room will have to be found for over 80,000 by the 
fall opening of schools and an even larger capa- 
city by March of next year. The new compul- 
sory continuation school law together with the 
prevalency of unemployment account for the in- 
creased attendance. 

A total of 224 portable buildings are in use in 
the schools of Oakland, Calif., in various locali- 
ties where the school enrollment has exceeded 
the accommodations available in the original 
structures. Nearly 4,000 more children are in 
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the schoois than last year, and it is apparent 
that portable structures are the only solution to 
the problem of keeping up with the school popu 
lation. 

Elmhurst School which has the largest num- 
ber, has fifteen separate buildings for classes, 
looking like a summer beach settlement. Three 
high schools have fourteen each, and four 
elementary schools have ten, eleven and nine, 
while 35 further schools have lesser numbers. 

Owosso, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a building program providing for the 
erection of a high school and two ward schools 
and calling for an expenditure of $500,000. The 
elementary schools will be taken care of as the 
first step in the new construction program. 

Newtown, Conn. A gift of $100,000 for a pub- 
lic school has been made tc the town by Miss 
Mary E. Hawley, a resident, as a memorial to 
her parents. The building which will be named 
the Hawley School, will be ready for occupancy 
in January next. 

Superintendent Hartwell of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
schools recently said: “There are approxi- 
mately 10,000 children of elementary school age 
compelled to study in attics, cellars, stock rooms 
and rented quarters because of a lack of facilities 
to care for the increase in the school popula 
tion.” 

Two years ago Birmingham, Ala., offered five 
per cent bonds to the amount of $1,000,000 
No bids were received. The issue has now been 
sold for $808,040, which means a 6% per cent 
interest rate. 

One pupil in every three enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools of New York City is either on double 
or duplicate session or part-time. Exactly 286,- 
793 pupils out of a total school registration of 
864,939 during last May were attending part- 
time or double-session classes. Those on double 
session numbered 178,197, and those in part-time 
classes 107,596. Since May, 1920, the tota: 
school registration increased 44,275 all of which 
is practically reflected in the part-time gain of 
45,100 for the corresponding period. The num- 
ber of double and duplicate sessions increased 
9,830 during the year. 

Lewistown, Pa. The Mifflin County League of 
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The ‘Xone’ Trade Mark—a symbol of quality, 
durability and entire satisfaction—the best the 
market affords in the line of plumbing fixtures. 
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Women Voters has urged the election of one or 
two women members of each school board in the 
county. Ata joint meeting of the county organi 
zation with the local branch, it was decided that 
women should have a voice in the school affairs 
of the respective communities. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. An investigation into 
the cost of supervision of teachers in subjects 
outside the regular academic subjects, has been 
ordered following the adoption of a resolution 
by the board of education. It is the purpose of 
the board to prepare a report showing the total 
cost, cost per pupil, cost per subject. A com 
parative statement of cities of from 100,000 to 
250,000 will also be included. 

—St. Paul, Minn. A reorganization of the 
division of school building has been proposed to 
effect an estimated saving of $20,000 to $25,000 
a year. The plans call for a permanent reduc 
tion in the force of janitors and engineers, and 
the adoption of a contract system under which 
buildings will be cared for on an area and con 
tract basis. Under the new plan, janitors and 
engineers will be employed for the school year 
only, a smaller force will be on duty at consider- 
ably higher salaries, and the net cost to the 
schools will be decreased. The change in organi- 
zation is being made at the suggestion of Mr. 
C. P. Herbert, municipal research expert who 
made a study of the board’s problem at the re 
quest of Commissioner Ferguson. 

—The crisis in education so apparent since the 
war has aroused great interest and action 
throughout the entire world. In line with the 
general trend, the school board of San Diego, 
Calif., has asked the people for adequate build 
ings and for an increase in taxation to meet the 
problem of better equipment for buildings and 
to pay the teachers better salaries. 

Although there is much unrest with regard to 
increased taxation and attention to the large 
portion devoted to school purposes, the people 
at the last general election voted to increase the 
educational facilities in the schools of the state. 


—San Diego, Calif. The section in and around 
San Diego comprises one of the richest groups 
of the state. The assessed valuation in the city 
ranging from $55,000,000 to $88,000,000 in taxes 


honc(y Plumbing Fixtures reflect in 
every detail the accumulated knowledge 
and skill of over 45 years of experience in 
the manufacture of 
Moncey” Plumbing Fixtures are not only 
mechanically perfect, neat in appearance, 
but are absolutely sanitary as well. Their 
installation is a positive assurance of ab- 
solute satisfaction and years of efficient 
and uninterrupted service. 


_ , Los Angeles, Calif. Pueblo, Colo. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Davenport, lowa. 





plumbing ware. 


Before specifying plumbing fixtures for 
your schools, get in touch with our ex 
perts. They are always glad to offer sug 
gestions and be of assistance to you in 
their selection and installation. This serv 
ice is furnished gratis and entails no obli 
gation. Avail yourself of it. Write us today 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Branches 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Houston, Texas. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


last year, was at a rate of approximately sixty 
mills, of which the schools receive about 22 mills, 
the county expenditures for other items being 
about seventeen mills. 

In the matter of bonded indebtedness, the dis 
trict has not approached very closely the limit 
fixed by law, there being prior to the last issue 
of school bonds, only $700,000 in unredeemed 
bonds. The last issue, dated March, 1920, was 
for a total of $1,075,000, creating a fund with 
which the board of education is providing more 
school buildings. 

Efforts have been made for more efficient busi 
ness Management and in the matter of equipment 
and supplies there is much planning for a wise 
standardization, and for the use of labor-saving 
devices, modern or ancient, which may conserve 
the teaching time. 

Seattle, Wash. The present building pro 
gram for the schools will contain the main fea- 
tures decided upon more than two years ago 
The original program as agreed upon includes 
the following: Two high schools, additions to 
eight buildings, and new buildings or units at 
four other school locations. 

Of the entire program, only two structures 
have been completed, but plans are under way 
for the erection of seven buildings. The contract 
for the erection of the Main Street, now called 
the Gatzert School, consisting of sixteen class- 
rooms, has been let at a cost of $109,265. The 
revised contract for the Roosevelt High School 
has also been let and plans have been prepared 
for permanent high school accommodations at 
the East High School. It is pointed out that new 
demands will develop and that new buildings 
will be needed constantly. Only the most vigor 
ous and determined efforts on the part of the 
board will prevent a chronic state of congestion 
and lack of room. 

San Diego, Calif. The Grant and Jefferson 
Schools have now under construction additions 
which will cost approximately $100,000 each. The 
Roseville School will have a new building and 
the Ocean Beach an addition of four rooms. 
Plans have also been completed for a new Junior 
High School at Logan Heights, to cost about 
$300,000. 
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“EBCO” 
Sanitary Vitreous Enameled 
Drinking Fountains 


are absolutely sanitary in design and construction. It is a physical impossibility for 
the face, lips or tongue to come in contact with any metal or substance other than the 
running water. They are also durable in construction, neat in appearance and are 
without question the most admirably adapted for school use, as they nct only promote, 
but help to maintain the healthful conditions so vitally necessary. 


“Ebco” Sanitary Steel Partitions 


“Ebco” Sanitary Steel Partitions, for toilet, shower and dressing rooms, are of hollow wit rtas ac: 
steel construction. They are made of patent beveled steel, reinforced with steel chan- 








nels. All parts are electric welded, insuring a smooth, sanitary and 
rust resisting surface. They are easily erected—are permanent, neat 
in appearance, and once installed are guaranteed to last the life of 
the building. They are made to meet every requirement, and can be 
furnished with utility space, if desired. 





Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 



















































































TOWN AND LUCAS S8TS., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
New York City. Minneapolis, 
101 Park Ave., Minn. 
Manufacturers of the EBCO 
line of ventilated ciosets and 
| urinals, lavatories, wash 
. sinks, showers, drinking 
| fountains and steel parti- 
) tions. 
| 
; 
| 
Wash and Bathe in Running Water 
EE a AMi Sh 
Ixometer Shower 
| with concealed pip- 
! 7 f . . co 
. ing for institutions. 
Usually, the Speakman H-895 
shower is preferred for institu- 
tion and school use. It has ex- 
4 . + : e . > 
3 posed Mixometer and supplies. 
“ School House Ventilation However, where a shower with 
: concealed piping and Mixometer 
™ requires the careful and painstaking investigation by 1S wanted, call for the Speakman 
) the board members who are responsible for its in- H-952 shower, _ Shown. Wall 
" stallation and satisfactory operation. plate and entire Mixometer 
. handle, like the rest of the 
t SHERMAN SCHOOL, STREATOR, ILL shower, is brass, heavily nickel 
me plated. Has Speakman Any- 
is an example of a modern, scientifically designed effi- 4 : 
. a ot tapped renege tee cine a Ol force Head which allows bather 
' cient and economically operating ventilating installa 4 / Ey 7 ’ 
y tion. This school is equipped throughout with to control show or s forc e, or will 
t be furnished with Hidden Con- 
dq trol Head. 
3- PLEXIFORM FANS ; ‘ ; 3 
‘ School Boards interested in 
1 “a showers, or in fact any sanitary 
d selected for their ease of operation, space economy, fixtures, will find the Speakman 
t durability and design. Plexiform fans are light in Organization always ready to 
W weight, being built up on carefully machined, per- help in their individual problem. 
rg fectly balanced hubs with bicycle type spokes, and a Speakman H-952 
. housing designed for the space it occupies. Write for SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
e list of Bayley equipped schools and investigate them Wilmingten Sdieware 
n before ordering your ventilating equipment. 
n . 
18 BAYLEY MFG. CO. 
1e Dept. H i 
id Milwaukee, Wis. — 
3. = 
yr = ; ’ 
at Sa AMAA SHOWERS 
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If a Fire were Within a Few 


Feet of You Which Method 
Would You Choose? 


N an actual test between two 
children, the child on the stair 
escape could descend only ten steps 
in the time it took the child on the 
Standard Slide Fire Escape to reach 
ground and safety. 


Two hundred pupils a minute is 
the capacity of this modern, non- 
crowding, SAFE fire escape. 


Give the children a fair chance. 
Write for complete information 
today. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO Milwaukee Cincinnati NEW YORK 


Representative in all principal cities. 

















TH B:4 Nfevoly PARABLE 


NIEDECKEN 





549 W. Washington St. Cleveland 227 Fulton St. 
REG. TRADE -MARK 


he 
PUNI SERVICE 


as applied to schools 





The Dunham Return Heating System is particu 
larly adapted for schools where no exhaust steam 
is available. It is designed to operate on low pres 
sure, and is effective on a pressure of OUNCES. 


The ability of this Dunham system to operate 
with any pressure up to ten pounds, is made pos- 
sible by the Dunham Return Trap, in conjunction 
with the Dunham Radiator Trap and other Dun- 
ham Specialties. 

Before your next discussion of the school heat 
ing system, write us for full information. We can 
supply you with some striking facts about school 


heating. 





Dunham Heating Service cooperates 
closely with the architect and build- 
er. A Dunham System is used with 
any standard boiler, blast coils or 


radiators. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 











52 Branch and Local Sales Offices The Dunham Radiator Trap is 
in the United States and Canada. part of a system which perma- 
nently removes the cause of 
Branch Sales Offices heating troubles. It has been 
e : 2 endorsed by architects and 

in London and Paris builders since 1903 
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It is a fireproof floor and roof construction that is positively fireproof, more substantial and less expensive. 
against fire, vermin and decay, and is a positive insulation against change 


Write for descriptive and illustrated literature, 
struction and obvious advantages of Republic Two-Way Fireproof Floor and Roof Construction. 


High School, Albany, N. Y. 
rett & Van Vleek, Archts., Albany, N. Y. 


Republic Two-Way Fireproof Floor and Roof Construction is an important factor in Pa 
the beauty and permanence of these three modern and up-to-date school buildings. . 


Republic Fireproofing Company, Inc. 


6 Beacon St. 
Boston 


Slightly illustrated — at 
right —the principle of 
Two-Way 


Fireproof Floor and 


Republic 


Roof Construction as 
thoroughly described 
and pictured in litera 
ture furnished on re 
quest. 


116 West 32nd Street 





including views of installations and draftsman’s drawings 








It provides absolute resistance 


of temperature and dampness. 


designating the principle, con- 


It is furnished free for the asking. 


New York City, N. Y. 


Monadnock Block 
Chicago 


Several hundred schools 
are already equipped 
with Republic Two-Way 
Fireproof Floor and 
Roof Construction—full 
information given upon 
request. 
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When the agent or officer of a state, charged 

by its laws with the duty of administering a 

fund held in trust by the state for educational 

purposes, administers it in accordance with the 

laws passed by the Legislature of the state for 

that purpose, he is not personally liable to the 

cestui que trust for any diversion of the trust 

fund which may result because of his having dis- 
posed of it as he was directed by law so to do. 
City of Corinth v. Robertson, 87 So. 464, Miss. 

The treasurer of a municipality constituting a 
separate school district in receiving and disburs- 
ing interest on the Chickasaw school fund ap- 
portioned to separate districts under the state 
law acts as state’s agent, and if he complies with 
the law, neither he nor the municipality is liable 
for any diversion of the interest from the use 
for which the fund is held by the state.—City of 
Corinth v. Robertson, 87 So. 464, Miss. 

Organization of school districts or other muni- 
cipal corporations should not be held invalid ex- 
cept on substantial grounds, for meritorious rea- 
sons; also, if at all, promptly, before school- 
houses are built, bond issued, taxes levied, etce.— 
State v. Hall, 181 N. W. 633, lowa. 

The Minnesota Gen. St. 1913, 82677, providing 
for the enlargement of village school district so 
as to include lands without the village but con- 
tiguous to the district, merely requires that the 
acquired lands taken in connection with the 
original district shall form one contiguous block 
of land. In re Enlargement of Independent 
School District No. 43 of Yellow Medicine 
County, 181 N. W. 919, Minn. 

The Iowa Code Supplemental Supp. 1915, 
$2794a providing for the formation of con- 
solidated school districts, is mandatory in its 
provision that no school corporation shall con- 


tain less than four government sections of land. 
State v. Halli, 181 N. W. 633, Iowa. 


The action of the county board in enlarging a 
village school district and fixing the boundaries 
of the districts affected is legislative and not 
judicial, and the question on appeal to the courts 
is whether the determination of the board was 
based upon an erroneous theory of law or was 
arbitrary or in unreasonable disregard of the 
best interests of the territory affected——In re 
Enlargement of Independent School Dist. No. 43 
of Yellow Medicine County, 181 N. W. 919, Minn. 

Where a contract for the construction of a 
school building required the completion of the 
building within six months from the date of 
delivery of the bonds to the contractor, but in 
other provision of contract provided that the con- 
tractor should not be held responsible for delay 
by reason of fires, acts of Providence, and other 
acts beyond the contractor’s control, and where the 
specifications provided for additional time for de- 
lay resulting from additional work or changes in 
work or other acts of the parties on contractor giv- 
ing written notice thereof, it was proper for the 
court in ascertaining the time of the contractor's 
default in completion of contract under the pro- 
vision of the contractor’s bond requiring notice 
to surety within thirty days of default to exclude 
the period of delays resulting from accidental or 
uncontrollable causes, though the contractor had 
given no written notice thereof; the require- 
ments as to written notice being applicable only 
to the delays from change in the work, etc., and 
other delays occasioned by the acts of the parties 
as contemplated by the specifications.—Board of 
Trustees of Robstown Independent School Dist. 
v. American Indemnity Co., 228 S. W. 105, Tex. 

The failure of trustees of a school district to 
comply with the laws relating to securing of 
building permits, sale of bonds, and deposit of 
proceeds, etc., did not affect liability on school 
building contractor’s bond.—Board of Trustees 
of Robstown Independent School Dist. v. Ameri- 
can Indemnity Co., 228 S. W. 105, Tex. 

Where school district bonds were duly valid- 
ated under the Ga. Civil Code 1910, S 445 et seq., 
taxpayers who did not intervene in the proceed- 
ing to validate the bonds, or in a subsequent 


proceeding to enjoin their issuance, cannot 
attack their legality by a suit to enjoin collec- 
tion of a tax for their payment on the ground 
that the county was not divided into school dis- 
tricts conformably to section 1531 et seq.—Dumas 
v. Rigdon, 106 S. E. 261, Ga. 

Where school district bonds were validated in 
August, 1918, and in a suit to enjoin collection 
of a tax for their payment it is not alleged that 
they have not passed into the hands of innocent 
purchasers, it may be assumed, from the length 
of time since their issuance and the failure to 
deny the fact, that they have passed into the 


hands of innocent purchasers.—Dumas v. Rig- 
don, 106 S. E. 261, Ga. 


When, in an action against a school district to 
enjoin the removal of school property, the plain- 
tiff fails to sustain the allegations of his petition 
that “he is a resident, elector, and taxpayer” of 
the district, which is put in issue by a general 
denial the writ will*be denied.—Stewart v. Con- 
solidated School Dist. No. 35, of Garden, Deuel, 
and Cheyenne Counties, 181 N. W. 645, Nebr. 

Whether a school district was negligent in 
leaving for seven months an open pit on the 
school playgrounds without guard or barrier, and 
surrounded by loose boards and timbers, cal- 
culated to encourage children to play there, is 
clearly a question for the jury.—Hutchins v. 


School Dist. No. 81 of Spokane County, 195, p. 
1020, Wash. 


Evidence that a boy nearly ten years of age 
and of average mental capacity was attempting 
to hop along a plank across a pit on the school 
playground, when he lost his balance and fell, 
does not show as a matter of law that he acted 
with less care than an ordinarily reasonable and 
prudent child of his age would exercise under 
the same circumstances.—Hutchins v. School 
Dist. No. 81 of Spokane County, 195, p. 1020, 
Wash. 

Under the lowa Code, S 2803, providing that a 
child residing in one corporation may attend 
school in another corporation in the same or 
adjoining county by the permission of the two 
board of directors and the consent of the county 
superintendent, and the Acts 37th Gen. Assem. 
c. 156, as amended by Acts 38th Gen. Assem. ec. 
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Students’ Realth . 
Uptodate Sanitary Toilet Seats 


WHALE-BONE-ITE aids sanitatation because it prevents 
the accumulation of filth and foul matter. 


crack. Is impervious and acid proof. 


Its beauty is more than skin deep. 






cur Snows 
NO 23-0 Sta? 








A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 
Twis RUNS ACROSS SEAT 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
WHALE - BONE - ITE SEAT 
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72, limiting tuition, a school corporation having 
a high school may charge another school corpora- 
tion not having a high school for pupils living 
within the latter corporation, but attending such 
school; the board of directors of a school dis- 
trict having high school cannot be compelled to 
admit to its high school children living. in 
another corporation in which there is no high 
school.—Chambers v. Everett, 181 N. W. 867, 
lowa. 








Acts 37th Gen. Assem. c. 156 as amended by 
Acts 38th Gen, Assem. c. 72, limiting the amount 
of the tuition which one district can charge 
another for children of such other district at- 
tending first district's school, and Code, S 2803, 
do not preclude a district maintaining a high 
school from charging non-resident pupils them- 
selves tuition in addition to that paid by the ds- 
trict in which they live, in view of Code, S 2804, 
authorizing a child to attend school in another 
corporation on such terms as the board of such 


corporation may determine. Chambers _ vy. 
Everett, 181 N, W. 867, Lowa. 
RULES. 


Under a modification of the regulations 
governing attendance upon continuation schools, 
adopted by the New York Staie Board of Regents, 
boys and girls 17 years of age are not required 
to attend continuation classes. As a result of 
the ruling, all court cases against persons of this 
age have been withdrawn. 


Elmira, N. Y. The school board has ap- 
proved the following regulations for the promo- 
tion of pupils: 


1. All pupils will be promoted upon their 
ability to do the work of the next grade; how- 
ever, any pupil who has been in a grade two 
years must be promoted at the end of that period 
without regard to the quality of the work of the 
pupil. 

2. Pupils qualified to advance will not be held 
back, except upon the written request of the 
parents or guardians. Classes should be fitted 
to the needs of the children, and no plan of grad- 
ing will be allowed to interfere with such pro- 
motions. 


No joints—will not 





No. 24-91 : 





‘Note that heavy covering in Construc- mee 


tion Cut. Eliminate your repair bills. 
Start with Whale-Bone-Ite mey do not 
need it. 


FIRST COST LAST COST <> 


SOLD BY ALL PLUMBERS AND PLUMBING JOBBERS 


IF YOU CANNOT SECURE LOCALLY, WRITE 
SEAT DEPARTMENT OF THE MAKERS 


1] RERRUNSWICK- ae (OLLENDER 0 jj UNEASE 


, wn WU 


S0.WABASH UD) AVE. CHICAGO 
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3. Provision will be made for the proper 
teaching of all children entitled to promotion. 

4. The plan of half-yearly promotions means 
that a number of pupils will complete the ele 
mentary course in January of each year. Under 
no circumstances will. pupils be kept from com 
pleting the course at that time, unless by written 
request of parents or guardians. 

5. The kindergarten period is one year 
Pupils entering in September will be promoted 
the following June; those entering in February 
will be promoted the following February; those 
entering at other times and those who have re 
ceived all the benefits of the kindergarten in less 
than a year, or those who remain in the kinder 
garten for a longer period than a year, should 
be promoted whenever the room has done all 
that it can for them. Here the good of the child 
should be considered rather than any system of 
grading. 


New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
approved the proposed pension plan for civil em 
ployes in the education department Under the 
law passed at the last legislative session, the 
pension is fixed at one-half the average salary 
for the last five years of service The service 
under the plan is 30 years, and the age 60. The 
rates necessary to carry the plan will be fixea 
actuarily and will be added to the city contribu 
tions. 


State Supt. L. N. Hines of Indiana has re 
cently issued new regulations adopted by thi 
state education department for the qualification 
of school attendance officers. The adoption of 
the rules follows the reorganization of the schoo] 
attendance system under the newly enacted law 
of the state. The rules read: 

1. Every attendance officer must have com 
pleted the work of the elementary public schools 

2. All graduates of commissioned or certified 
high schools are eligible to appointment without 
examination. 

3. A person who has not been graduated from 
a commissioned or certified high school shall 
pass a satisfactory examination on questions pre 
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pared by the state board of attendance This 
examination shall be held by the county super 
intendent of schools during the forenoon on the 
last Saturday of June of this year and in connec- 
tion with the regular teachers’ examination 
Manuscripts of all applicants shall be forwarded 
to the office of the state superintendent of public 
instruction on the date of examination, and the 
papers shall be graded by the state attendance 
officer The list of eligible candidates, those 
qualifying by making an average grade of not 
less than 85 per cent, shall be certified to the 
county superintendent of schools by the state 
attendance officer, and the candidate for appoint 
ment shall be selected from the list of eligibles 
in accordance with this regulation. There will 
be one list of questions which will cover in a 
general way the terms of the attendance law. A 
further purpose of these questions will be to test 
the general information of the person writing on 
the examination. No fee shall be charged by the 
superintendent for holding this examination 


Beverly, Mass. The school board has 
amended the salary rules, providing that the gen- 
eral maximum of teachers’ salaries shall be 
reached by increases of $100 for the second year 
and $50 for the subsequent years. After the first 
full year, $100 of the annual salary of full-time 
teachers, supervisors and principals will consti- 
tute a service increment, to be paid in June to 
those who remain in the service. Those who 
leave the service for approved cause, will be 
given such portion as the length of service bears 
to the forty-week year 


Indianapolis, Ind. The maximum salary for 


teachers in the grade 
from $1,800 to $1,900. 


schools has been raised 


An efficiency maximum of 
$2,000 is provided for teachers who complete spe- 
cial college work or extra summer school study 
during the next few years. The efficiency maxi 
mum becomes effective in 1922. The new maxti- 
mum is offered as an inducement to teachers to 
continue college and normal] school study 
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“EVERY DETAIL IS A FEATURE” 


Weisteel Compartments (of rigid steel Weisteel Compartments can be installed 
) construction), for Toilet, Shower and in either new or old buildings with equal 


; : facility. Only three bolts are required 
widasane? ae a reine er aa IST to erect—no drilling or fitting of any 
seneirenton Sanieny, yee - Senenas kind. A feature of special merit are the 


with their unquestioned utility and low wall connections, which allow for varia- 














cost make them the most popular, efficient tion in walls and permit setting partitions 
and economical for school use. Many of Compartments out a distance of one inch from wall. 
the largest institutions thruout the coun- Weisteel Compartments have no unnec- 
try have been equipped exclusively with All doors on Weisteel Compartments are equipped essary joints, no projecting screw or bolt 
Weisteel Compartments because of their with the incomparable Lawson Universal Hinge. heads or other dust and dirt “catchers. 
POrMAanence <—- economy <— sanitation and Let us furnish specifications and prices Every sanitary requirement has been fully 
pleasing appearance. The cost. of on equipping your _ vallding. fn taken care of in their simple design and 
: ‘ : rvi / igation. : : : : 
Weisteel Compartments is exceptionally sects Sa enlan aae se construction. They are furnished in either 
low—and the first cost is the only cost. request. olive green or battleship gray, as desired. 
y ry | r 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factory and General Sales Office, ATCHISON, KANSAS 
New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave Helena, Mont., Mr. Raymond C. Grant. Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mie. Co., 106 Hopkins Place 
Chicago, IIl., 455 Peoples Gas Bldg Omaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, Farnam Bidg. Toronto, Can., Porcelain Products, Ltd., 34 Adelaide St. W. 
Boston, Mass., 24 Milk St. Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 1209/2 Main St. Toledo, O., Buliding Products Co., Summit & Sandusky Sts. 
Cleveland, 0., Union Bidg. Wichita, Kans., Concrete Products, Caldwell Murdock Bidg. Detroit, Mich., Detroit Fire Door Co., Dime Bank Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. J. E. Dwan, Citizen's Natl. Bank. Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bidg. Rochester, N. Y., American Clay & Cement Co., Insurance Bidg. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Walter Dubree, P. O. Box No. 145 Atlanta, Ga., Beaullieu & Applewhite Co., 3rd Natl. Bank. Jacksonville, Fla., Hull & Rivas, Atlantic Nati. Bk. 
Denver, Colo., Geo. W. Summers & Co., 401 Jacobson Bidg Greenville, S. C., Mr. J. Mac. Rabb, News Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn., Houston-Hale Co., 609 Sth Ave. 
1) 
i} 
it) 
his Our Branch Offices and m - ‘. ‘ . 
oa Service Stations Are Lo- vice 
he cated Throughout the NatioOn-wide sanitation ser 
on Country. 
on ITHIN easy communicat- * 
led ing distance, and at all 


times ready to _ serve school 


lie boards in matters pertinent to 
the school sanitation installations, 
nee are the branch offices and service 


stations of the CHEMICAL 


ose TOILET CORPORATION. > P ; 
not SCHOOL BOARDS everywhere P "tsi, POKANE ‘ \ 
the will find PERFECTION SANI- "TOs a wae, , ' 
TARY TOILETS to be inexpen- A ‘ 
ate sive, germproof and odorless PORTIA NORTH DAKOTA a ; } 
int particularly adapted to small / NOD o ; 
sles buildings and for outdoor use, : “Sy Sn \ 
tee when sewerage facilities are i ate ianamedaty °; \ 
will lacking. A ae 
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a New York—CHEMICAL TOILET } one 
the CORP., Home Offi and Factory vz ) RK OORT ' 
Syracuse; T. J. MULLEN & SON = (ny, 
New York City: Massachusetts PNDEANA onto Tae " 
RYAN & BUKER, Cambridge @DANTON 
North Carolina—W. A. HARDEN = b*! 
has BERGH, Charlotte: South Caro “ pes ANers vance nH 
as ina—SHERIDAN SCHOOL SUP ae SY . 
ren- PLY COMPANY Greenwood ; . er or gulf: 
l Florida—LEE BROS., Sanford; mare y 
Louisiana SOUTHERN SCHOOL \ ¢ wenTees yy 
ar WORK, INC Alexandria; Texas ‘ , 
year ph an : a ~~? 
kos TEXAS SANITARY PRODUCTS , are CARON Sf 
first CORP., Belton; Arkansas—H. G SUL GRMARTTE , 
; PUGH CO., Little Rock: Okla ? AL F 
ime homa — METROPOLITAN SCHOOL , @ WERQUE passing 2 3 nee! 
nsti- SUPPLY CO., Muskogee; Kansas MIZon, SEW Mey ene. = coer 
NATIONAL WOOD RENOVATING : co ° 4 er 
e to CUMPANY, Kansas City: Nebraska s 
who OMAHA SCHOOL SUPPLY COM , 
PANY, Omaha; Ilinois—A. FLANA . ALABAMA usenet 
| be GAN, ‘Chicago: Colorado—THE DIL 7 
ears LON COMPANY, Denver; New Mex - 
‘ ico—A MONTOYA, Albuquerque; ALEXANDRIA z 
Idaho—CAXTON PRINTERS, LTD.. f ' é ’ 
Caldwell; Washington—W. A. FIN- ‘ ees LOUISIANA “oe enete 
eu ZER & CO., Spokane and Seattle @BELTON , S FORO 
for Oregon—W. ‘A. FINZER & CO 2 \% 
Portland; California STEWART Pak 
ised SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Stockton 
y * . . of < : 
m of Distributors for Special 
spe- Camp Equipment: ( \ - 
tndy South Carolina—COLUMBIA LBR. & . ee = 
ud} MFG. CO., Columbia Ohio—DAY- “q) 
naxi TON LBR. & MFG. CO., Dayton; ) . use : 
a} Michigan—BOLHUIS LBR. & MFG ' 
axi- CO., Holland: NOUD PRO-SLATE 
na BUILDING CO., Manistee: Indiana 
rs to PRO-SLATE BUILDING COMPANY, 
, Evansville Iowa PRO-SLATE 
BUILDING CO Davenport; Arkan- 
a8—PRO-SLATE PANEL BLDGS., 
jas -PRO-S | Desk A Syracuse, N. Y. 
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| There are 5344 “Oliver” Lathes used in 
schools. This could not be if they were 
| not dependable. 








This mortiser is especially designed for 
such work as will be done in school shops. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN PENNSYL- 


VANIA. 


The State Department of Public Instruction 
for Pennsylvania has recently issued a summary 
of the educational measures enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Keystone state for the 
year 1921. Among the laws of general interest 
are the following: 


“stablishing a State Council of Education, to 
consist of nine business and professional men 
and women; such Council to supersede the state 
board of education and the college and univer- 
sity council. The superintendent of public in- 
struction is made the chief executive officer and 
the president of the state council of education. 


After September 1, 1927, no person may be 
employed in any school in the State who does 
not show gradnation from an approved college 
or university or an approved state normal school, 
or who does not furnish evidence of equivalent 
education. Provision is made for summer 
courses of nine weeks each in the thirteen state 
normal schools and in twelve of the colleges and 
universities of the State to enable those now in 
the service to obtain such further education and 
training as may be required to meet the stand- 
ards set for 1927. 

Transferring the certification of teachers from 
county and city superintendents to the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Establishing a state-wide salary schedule with 
increments for teachers, but making salaries and 
increments contingent upon qualifications and 
efficient service. The following is the salary 
schedule adopted: 


FIRST CLASS DISTRICTS. 
(Pittsburgh and Philadelphia.) 
Minimum Annual No. of 


Annual Incre- Incre- 
Salary ment ments 
Elementary teachers (Kinder- 

garten to 8th grade inclu- 

PE Ab. seca Said ha 26 acew <i $1,200 $100.00 8 
Junior high school teachers... 1,800 125.00 8 
High school teachers*......... 1,800 175.00 8 
ET. ane aie 66 vec ees ot 1,800 125.00 8 
Elementary school principals.. 2,100 237.50 8 
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Over 1200 Schools 


use “Oliver” Tools 


This group of “Oliver” 
shipped May 9, 
Education, San Antonio, Tex. 


Altho the sales of “Oliver” Machinery are largely to in- 
dustrial users, there are 1221 “Oliver” Equipped Schools. 

It will be to your advantage to talk over your requirements 
with an Oliver Engineer. 





Four hundred ninety-four schools have purchased 
the “Oliver” Hand Planer and Jointer—because 
they are safer to operate and they do better work. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Woodworking Machinery was 
1921, to the Federal Board for Vocational 




















Six hundred sixty-five schools 

having purchased “Oliver’’ Band 

Saws indicates the satisfaction 
given by “Oliver” Quality. 


Seed re 


Six hundred thirty-eight schools have 
installed “Oliver” Quality Saw Benches. 











a ee NE tT A 
Junior high and high school State. This action requires an increase in the 


EY cor otek fs 5 bab bank 4,000 250.00 4 

*High school teachers of exceptional achieve- 
ment in scholarship and in teaching experience, 
to be determined by regulations prescribed by 
the State Board of Education and such addi- 
tional regulations as the local board of education 
may prescribe, shall be advanced from $3,200 to 
at least $3,600. An assistant teacher in a high 
school, who is under the direct supervision of a 
regular teacher, shall receive a minimum salary 
of $1,500 and a maximum salary of $1,800. 

SECOND CLASS DISTRICTS. 


Minimum Annual No. of 


Annual Incre- Incre- 
Salary ment ments 
Elementary teachers ........... $1,000 $100 8 
High school teachers ........... 1,400 100 8 
ee 1,400 100 8 
Elementary school principals ... 1,600 100 8 
High school principals .......... 3,000 125 8 
ED? 6-52 e's uh eka» 60'S ¢ 5,000 
THIRD CLASS DISTRICTS. 
Elementary teachers ............ 1,000 100 4 
High school teachers ........... 1,200 100 4 
Ey 1,200 100 4 
Elementary school principals.... 1,400 100 4 
High sehool principals .......... 2,000 125 4 
Superintendents ..............4.. 3,500 


Advancing the requirements for the position 
of county superintendent by prescribing as quall- 
fication for such office graduation from an ap- 
proved college or university or state normal 
school, and, in addition thereto, six years’ ex- 
perience in school work, three of which must 
have been in an administrative capacity. 

Increasing the salaries of assistant county su 
perintendents from $1,800 to $2,500 per year, and 
grading the salaries of county superintendents 
from $2,500 to $4,000, most superintendents re- 
ceiving increases ranging from $500 to $1,000; 
also establishing a salary schedule for city su- 
perintendents. 

Establishing a new method of apportioning 
funds by which the State pays 50% of the mini- 
mum salaries prescribed for rural school teach- 
ers, and from 25 to 35% of the minimum 
salaries of teachers in the other districts of the 


amount appropriated by the State from $24,000, 
000 to $36,000,000. 

Increasing the length of the minimum school 
term in the State one month. 

Strengthening in various ways the compulsory 
attendance law, and authorizing the employment 
of attendance officers for the full calendar year. 

Encouraging the consolidation of schools by 
providing that a school district shall be entitled 
to receive annually $200 for each school which 
is permanently closed or discontinued, and pro- 
viding for the payment by the State of one-half 
of the cost of the transportation of children to 
consolidated schools; prohibiting the organiza- 
tion of independent districts unless such organi- 
zation is approved by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; also authorizing the estab- 
lishment of union school districts. 

Enacting a rehabilitation law to conform tw 
the provisions of the Federal Act. 

Authorizing school boards to purchase or erect 
a residence for principals, teachers, or janitors, 
and providing that before action in such mat- 
ters becomes effective it must have the approval 
of the state council of education. 

Requiring the establishment of kindergartens 
on the petition of the parents or guardians of at 
least 25 children of kindergarten age, and au- 
thorizing school boards to levy a special tax of 
two mills in their respective districts for the 
support of such kindergartens. 

Enacting various measures relating to the 
finances of public schools, providing for in 
creased revenues, and enlarging the powers of 
local boards in relation thereto. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. Contracts for new build: 
ings totalling $25,000, and improvements costing 
$15,000 have been awarded by the board. 

The New York City Board of Estimate has 
laid over a recent request of the board of edu- 
cation for money to meet a threatened deficit of 
$20,000,000 and another request for $1,000,000 to 
pay the claims for the year 1918, including bills 
of publishers, contractors and teachers’ absente 
refunds. 

The board has decided to locate the site for 
the Julia Richman High School on Second Ave 
nue. 
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Look for these things when you buy lockers 


When you buy steel lockers look, first, for service. Next, 


look for quality of material and workmanship, and last; 
look for prices. 


The utility of Medart Steel Lockers is demonstrated day 
after day through long years of service by the schools of 
Dallas, Tex. (5000 lockers), Denver, Colo. (6750 lockers), 
Minneapolis, Minn. (4400 lockers), and many others. The 
workmanship and materials that go into Medart Lockers 


Twelve Points 
of Superiority 


7. Doors. Made of No. 
16 gage leveled and re- 
rolled special locker stock, 
scientifically fabricated to 
give required strength and 
rigidity — will not bend, 


are of the highest quality. Medart prices are economical, asta ti petiealin: Siemens 

no matter how you look at them. 8. Hinges. All hinges elec- 
trically welded to locker 
frame and bolted to the 
door—almost entirely con- 
cealed. All doors provided 
with sufficient number of 
hinges to carry the load 
and hold. the door fast, 
true and rigid. 





9. Locking Device. Our 


The product of many years’ experience in building Steel Lockers, exclusive, patented three- 
Shelving, Bins, Racks and kindred products. Furnished in standard point locking device is 
flexible units; easily installed. Readily shifted and rearranged when strong, simple, theft-proof, 
extensions or changes are desirable. and cannot get out of 


order. Small, double-tier 
locker doors have _ two- 
point locking device, amply 
sufficient. for doors of that 
size. 


Shipped promptly—exactly when promised. 


\\\\\\N\VAN 


Our Engineering Service is at your disposal in planning the most 
economical locker arrangement. This service is gratis and places 
you under no obligation. Write, stating your needs—we will 
promptly send helpful literature and data. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. published in current. ad. 





ad- 

POTOMAC AND DeKALB 8TS., ST. LOUIS. MO. vertisements. Send for in- 
New York—52 Vanderbilt Ave. teresting book picturing 

San Francisco — Rialto Bldg. all twelve points in detail. 
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Common Sense in School Supervision 
By 
Charles A. Wagner 
Superintendent of Schools 
Chester, Pa. 

Common Sense in School Supervision, by Charles A.Wagner, 

is a most complete and specific treatise covering the subject 

of school supervision in its entirety. Emphasis is laid on the 

words “common sense”, the pivotal idea around which the 

entire book is built. The work is based on, and is the result 

of over thirty years of practical supervisory experience, in- 

cluding classroom experience, routine supervision, conferen- 

ces of teachers and supervisors; conferences of supervisors and 

superintendents; public lectures and private discussions of 

the principles of supervision. No conflict between the point 

of view of the teacher and supervisor is recognized. Super- 

vision is a very vital phase of school work and the author 
fearlessly approaches the problem from the angle of the a 
supervisor and teacher alike. Every supervisory practice > 
recommended has been tried and thoroughly tested in actual tot 
* ° e . The 
service and found productive of absolute satisfaction. act 
neg 
We will be glad to send you a copy of Wagner’s Common Sense + 

In School Supervision on “ten days approval’. Just fill out the 

blank in the lower left-hand corner and return it to us today ” 
boa 
Cloth, 204 pages—Price $1.30, net an 
elec 
a . on 
The Bruce Publishing Company % 
. ° ° boa 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ele 
onl 
TEN DAY APPROVAL OFFER on 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. Have You Received 4 
208 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. Your Copy of wil 
Gentlemen :—Please send me on ‘‘ten days’ approval’”’ a copy 9 ‘ pur 
of Wagner’s Common Sense in School Supervision. I agree to Bruce Ss Book Bulletin ? ~ 
send you a remittance or return the book by parcel post y 
within the ten days. il 
reed 2 aoa | It may be had for 4 
« Bu 
Sele eaiaaae | | the asking. is 
lea: 
tS PE a State........ fe . 
bos 
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HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


Will Double the Lives of Your Text Books 


Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


It is essential that every Free Text Book be carefully 
and securely protected against wear so. that the full 
100% service can be obtained from it. 


Three Qualities of Material—Each the Best in Its Class 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The Trenton, N. J.. School Board has created 
a committee on administration whose duty it 
will be to examine all committee recommenda- 
tions before they are submitted to the full board. 
The purpose is to prevent “railroading things 
across the eleventh hour.” 

The Indiana State Board of Education has 
negotiated with the Rockefeller Foundation for 
a state-wide survey of the schools. The survey 
will cost about $50,000. 

When the school board of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
increased the salary of its superintendent a num 
ber of citizens petitioned for a recall of the 
board. It was found that the law permits the 
recall of only two members each year. 

The Delaware State Board of Education 
elected Dr. Thomas R. Brown of Wyoming to the 
presidency. 

In a resolution adopted by the National Edu 
cation Association it is recommended that all 
boards of education, city, county and state, be 
elected by popular vote. “Experience,” said Dr. 
George D. Strayer, “has demonstrated that the 
only way in which we can hope to make school 
boards responsible to the people is by having 
them chosen directly by the people. We have 
seen from one end of the country to the other 
the abuse of the appointing power in appointing 
as members individuals who will carry out the 
will of the appointing power.” 

The Cincinnati School Board proposes to 
purchase large motor busses to be used for the 
transportation of crippled children to and from 
school. 

It is proposed to increase the membership 
of the Worcester, Mass., School Board from 
eleven to thirty members. It is claimed that the 
school] committee has two meetings each month. 
A local paper says: “The first is known as the 
‘gum-shoe’ session, in which all of the ‘fixing’ 
is done and the public is informed only of mat 
ters that the committee members desire to re 
lease. The following week the public meeting 
is held and the business is generally rushed 
through without comment or contention.” 

At White Swan, Washington, the school 
board was charged with a lack of interest in 


school affairs and with being arbitrary. Then 
the board got sore and resigned enbloc, telling 
the kickers to elect another school board. 

The Rockford, Ill., School Board has con- 
cluded to go ahead with its school building pro- 
gram on the assumption that the schools must 
be kept on an efficient basis whether building 
costs are high or low. 

Des Moines, Iowa, will market 2,520,000 
worth of six per cent bonds for school building 
purposes. It is proposed to cut the wages of 
engineers and janitors. 

The new Michigan law provides that school 
bonds may be voted to the extent of fifteen per 
cent of the property valuation of the district and 
for a maturity period of thirty-nine years. School 
districts may build teachers’ homes where 
needed. Non-high school districts must pay $60 
per pupil to neighboring high schools to which 
they send their pupils. Every child in the state 
is to have nine months’ school, 

Worcester, Mass., is confronted with an 
acute schoolroom' shortage. A special local 
school tax has been suggested, but has not met 
with favor. 

“The Schools must be Built,” proclaims the 
editor of the San Francisco Bulletin. The school- 
house construction program has been blocked by 
the unions who refused to accept the wage re 
duction ordered by an arbitration board. “If the 
labor war is to go on,” says the editor, “at least 
there can be declared a truce on all construction 
of school buildings. That is 6ne way to avoid a 
ehameful failure to furnish schools for the city’s 
children.” 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Utica, N. 
Y.. has brought out the fact that 30 per cent of 
the school buildings of that city are fire traps. 
It recommends a remedy by applying safety ap- 
paratus and constructing new buildings on a fire- 
proof basis. 

The school board at Casey, Guthrie County, 
lowa, ordered cap and gowns for the high school 
graduates. One graduate demurred because the 
cap didn’t fit and the gown smelled of formalde 
hyde. The board denied her a diploma. The 
graduate appealed to the courts. The board con- 
tested. The case went to the supreme court. The 


opinion handed down by the supreme court de- 
cClared the district court was right and the school 
board was wrong because the “enforcement of 
such a rule is purely arbitrary and especially so 
when the offending pupil had been passed for 
graduation after the performance on her part of 
all the prescribed educational requirements.” 

The Burlington, Ia.. Hawkeye opposes a re- 
duction in teachers’ wage, but says: “With better 
salaries, better teachers can be demanded and 
the school directors of the country can be 
counted upon to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity unless misguided taxpayers demand false 
economy in the matter of education.” 

Two hundred teachers marched up to the 
school board office at Haverhill, Mass., and de- 
manded to know why the $100 bonus promised 
had been rescinded. Insufficiency of funds was 
the answer. 

The New York Board of Education has de- 
cided to put all teachers and principals of even- 
ing classes on a permanent tenure basis similar 
to the day schools. All instructors and prin- 
cipals will in the future be chosen from the regu- 
lar list of eligibles and a probationary period of 
three years will be required. The evening high 
schools are in session concurrently with the day 
high schools and work taken in them is recog- 
nized by the New York State Department on a 
par with similar work in the day schools. It is 
believed that the permanent tenure of evening 
teachers will make this work more attractive. 

New York City. The board of education has 
issued an order that all non-resident students be 
excluded from the high schools. The congestion 
in the high schools is so bad and the expense 
per student, which amounts to $149, is so high 
that the board cannot admit children of non- 
residents without a serious injustice to residents. 

The budget prepared by the Louisville Board 
of Education for the term 1921-1922 as an- 
nounced at a recent meeting contemplates an ex- 
penditure of $2,208,412.65, which is $119,000 less 
than was asked by the Board last year and $43,- 
412 more than was allowed by the City Council 
for educational work. The budget is prepared to 
meet only the necessities of the system, no pro- 
vision whatever being made for extension or ex- 
pansion. 
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Milvay’ Laboratory 
Apparatus is Stan- 
dard for Schools. 














Three Reasons Why So Many Schools 
Prefer Milvay Laboratory Apparatus 


First— 


Second—It is always furnished promptly. 





tion in all science work. 


Third— Its cost always bears comparison. 


Avoid delays and substitutes by send- 
ing your orders direct to 


Chicago Apparatus Company 


Milvay Laboratory Apparatus For Agriculture, 
Biology, Chemistry, General Science, Physics. 


701 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, 


It always gives complete satisfac- 


Ill. 








Dr. I. N. Bloom, after stating that he would 
not permit his garage to deteriorate into the 
condition some of the school buildings are in, 
insisted on including in the budget an item for 
painting. The additional sum of $65,000 was in- 
serted in the budget for this purpose. 

The largest of the contemplated expenditure is 
for salaries, $1,525,992 being set aside for the 
salaries of teachers, principals and clerks, and 
$120,000 for the salaries of janitors, matrons and 
engineers. Other expenditures are: Mainte- 
nance, $62,342; administration, $117,500; train- 
ing of teachers, $2,740; miscellaneous expendi- 
tures, $10,000; supplies, $64,000; interest, $8,500; 
tornado and boiler insurance, $10,000; repairs to 
all schools, $233,139.24. 


—The summer schools of Louisville have an 
enrollment of 1,723 students registered for the 
six weeks’ courses offered. Of these, 1,094 are 
high school students. This is double the num- 
ber enrolled last year. 


— Miss Sadie Minor, instructor in Latin in the 
Paducah High School during the last four years, 
has been elected principal of the high school of 
that city for the year 1921-1922, it was announced 
after a special meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

—At the regular monthly meeting of the town- 
ship trustees of Clark County, Ind., it was de- 
cided that no married women will be employed 
to teach in the public schools of Clark County 
unless her husband is an invalid or in military 
service. The trustees explained that enough 
young, unmarried women are now available to 
fill all places. 

—Richmond, Ky., has voted a bond issue of 
$80,000 for a new school building by a four to 
one majority. A central school plant to replace 
the Caldwell school recently destroyed by fire 
will be erected on the seven-acre campus of the 
old Madison Institute. The cost of the plant will 
be in the neighborhood of $110,000. 

—Bids have been opened by Township Trustee 
Samuel Kendall, of Jeffersonville, for the erec- 
tion of an annex to the Ingramville school. 

—The Department or Bureau of Educational 
Measurements of the Louisville Board of Educa- 
tion has been placed under the direction of W. 


Bb. Hartley, assistant superintendent, with the 
assistance of Miss Mary L. Patrick, Chicago, who 
is to have charge of the Psychological Labora- 
tory. Since the resignation of Miss Henrietta 
Race last winter the work of this department has 
been inactive. Miss Patrick obtained her A. B. 
from Judson College and her A. M. from the 
University of Chicago. She has had nine years’ 
teaching experience. Some of the important 
functions of the Department of Measurements 
are to assist in the evaluation of the work of 
schools by giving “standard tests” to indicate 
important and necessary revisions in the course 
of study, assist in experimentation that will be 
carried out in improving methods of teaching 
and to assist in reorganization. The psychologi- 
cal laboratory will conduct psychiatric tests on 
various groups of children, and make recommen- 
dations in accordance with its findings. 

County superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion of Kentucky must observe the state law re- 
quiring that plans for new school buildings be 
submitted to the office of the state superintena 
ent for approval, according to a letter just sent 
out from the office of J. Virgil Chapman, state 
supervisor of rural schools. The letter calls the 
attention of the superintendents and boards to 
the law and urges that it be kept in mind and 
complied with. 

Mr. Chapman stated in giving out the letter 
that most of the counties have been observing 
the law but that in visiting a number of summer 
schools he had found that some counties had 
erected buildings without complying with the 
law. 

“We hope later,” said Mr. Chapman, “to have 
a law providing for a commissioner of school 
buildings. At present, however, the office of the 
state superintendent, in cooperation with the 
State Board of Health, passes on the plans.” 

The letter also calls attention to the fact that 
nineteen-twentieths of the regulations governing 
school building construction in the various states 
have been passed within the last fifteen years. 
At least 44 of the states have such regulations, 
it was pointed out. 

The Fayette County grand jury, at Lexington, 
Ky., have been instructed by Circuit Judge Stoll 


to investigate the affairs of the Fayette County 
Board of Education, whose accounts were re- 
cently criticised by Henry James, State Inspec- 
tor and Examiner. “I charge you to go to the 
bottom of the whole situation,” said Judge Stoll. 
“Ascertain the whole truth and report the truth 
to the court, and if anyone has violated the law 
it is your duty to indict. 

Inspector James, after his audit of the Board’s 
books, found them hopelessly tangled, according 
to his report. He criticised especially the hand- 
ling of funds by Mrs. Nannie G. Faulconer, 
County Superintendent. 

A new state law in Tennessee provides that 
every county shall have an elective board of edu- 
cation of seven members. 

The Washington state law provides that 
school bonds must be sold at par and pay six per 
cent interest. The result has been that the bonds 
have found no buyers. The state, however, has 
made it a practice to buy the bonds. Its finances 
are such that it does not find it practical to in- 
vest in them at this time with the result that a 
number of school districts are hindered from en- 
gaging in new schoolhouse construction. 

In the state of New Jersey many school bond 
elections have met with defeat which, it is pre 
dicted, will cause a great shortage in school 
accommodations. The school authorities believe 
that all new schoolhouse projects must be re- 
submitted to the voters until favorable action is 
received. 

In the discussions engaged in by the school 
board of Hartford, Conn., it was contended that 
the tendency in schoolhouse construction was to 
reach a unit which was altogether too large. A 
local editor says: “Their greatest danger in 
making building plans is not that they will fail 
to get a suitable building, well equipped and 
satisfactorily arranged for light and ventilation, 
but that they will crowd too much under one 
roof.” 

—The citizens of Hartford, Conn., are dissatis- 
fied with the two-session high school plan. They 
hold that it is an evil and impairs the efficiency 
of the school. 

The state of Illinois has enacted a law per 
mitting local district boards to levy $2 on the 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Improve the Handwriting of Your Pupils 


BY USING OUR 


New Measuring Standard Tablets 


These Tablets have been perfected by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago, Supt. F. E. Clerk, Win- 


chester, Va., and Supervising Principal, J. B. Wells, Roslyn, N. Y., and prepared, copyrighted and patented by this 
Company. 


The scale in these Tablets was constructed from copies of handwriting made by children in the schools of 


Boston, Montclair, Schenectady, New Orleans, Seattle, Grand Rapids, and St. Louis. This was done in order to 


secure representative writing of as wide an area as possible. It represents the most comprehensive plan ever per- 
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THE NORMAL SPEED OF WRITING IN GRADES 5 AND 6 IS FROM 36 TO 57 LETTERS PER MINUTE 
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gre By including the scale in the pupil’s writing book it is made convenient to require the pupil frequently to 

lances measure his own handwriting. Thus he is confronted by a condition which forces him to realize that he is being 

het taught to WRITE WELL WHENEVER IT IS NECESSARY FOR HIM TO WRITE. The Measuring Stand- 

ym. en- ard Tablets set a standard of possible achievement for the children in ALL THEIR HANDWRITING as well as 

1 bond a standard for the penmanship classes. 

. But the Measuring Standard Tablets also serve the teacher as a constant and unvarying standard by which 

yelieve to analyze her teaching effectively. By the use of the scale of the Tablets and the Handwriting Score Sheet con- 

ig taining Individual Record,—Chart of Monthly Averages—Distribution of Monthly Averages, she sees quickly where 

the emphasis should be placed and governs her teaching accordingly. 
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The Shadow— 


of a black object is just as dark 
and no lighter than the shadow of 
a white object— 


The appearance of a good and 
cheap projector is also the same 

BU T—the inborn inherent quality of 
the De Vry is your assurance of obtain- 
ing the best portable motion picture 
projector that it is humanly possible to 
produce, projecting the clearest, bright- 
est and rock steady pictures obtain- 
able. 


The De Vry is the easiest to operate, weighs but 20 lbs., 
takes standard size film and can be attached to any electric 
light socket. 


Back of the little De Vry is that feeling of confidence 
in its ability to perform, the knowledge that its illumination 
system is scientifically correct, the fact that its mechanical 
construction incorporates the smallest and finest improve- 
ments, and, last but not least, the sincerity and steadily in- 
creasing progress of the big manufacturing institution who 
supply 90% of the Portable Projec- 
tors used. These are the things it 
will be advisable for you to consider 
in your purchase of a projector. 





The De Vry 
Portable Stereopticon 


The number of satisfied De Vry 
users runs into thousands and in- 
cludes leaders in every line of in- 
dustrial, educational and religious 
fields. 


Write today for your copy 
of illustrated booklet. 


THE DE VRY CORPORATION 


1286 Marianna Street, Chicago, Ill. 





The De Vry Portable 
Motion Picture Projector 
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[PRICES REDUCED 


PRICES REDUCED 


ON 


Victor Portable Stereopticons 


Several new Features 


add to the efficiency 
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and utility of the most 
popular of all lantern 


slide projectors. 


IextenSive new — slide 
rental service now 


ready for all Victor 





users. 


Write for Trial Terms. 





Victor Animatograph Company 
INC. 
141 Victor Building, Davenport, Iowa. 


Manufacturers of Appliances for 


VISUAL PRESENTATION. 
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Visit 
This 
Place 

By the 
Keystone 
Route 








Spring days are here and pupils’ thoughts 
wander to the great outdoors. 


Take them for a trip with the Keystone 
“600 Set” of Stereographs and lantern slides. 


They can see the people, homes, industries, 
etc., of the whole world. 


A Teachers’ Guide shows the way. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC., 
DEPT. S., MEADVILLE, PA. 


The stereoscopic and slide department of Underwood & Under- 


wood, Inc., has been purchased by Keystone. 




















SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


QUICK 
DELIVERIES 








We have a large stock of 


MICROSCOPES 
MICROTOMES 
DELINEASCOPES 


DISSECTING INSTRU- 
MENTS, ETC. 


ready for quick shipment at 
opening of schools. Write or 
wire orders. Immediate ship- 


ment quaranteed. 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16 m/m and 


CATALOG SENT 4 m/m objective, double nose- 

ON REQUES' piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 
Schools. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DE 


LIN- 
EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. | BUFFALO | 


BUFFALO, N. Y. SAS 


SPENCER 
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Necessity 


—in the school auditorium, classroom and laboratory 


y will 
be filled by the installation of the greatest aid to lasting 
impressions created At: illustrations of study subjects 
projected on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALOPTICON 


The Perfect Stereopticon 
There are Balopticon models for projecting both slides 
and opaque subjects such as prints, maps, photos, colored 


illustrations, ete. Other models project slides alone. Write 
for catalog. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. YT EGII 1D 
551 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. - 





New York Washington Chicago h aad valuable piano in thew nord 
c s Ve 
San Francisco London Eminent artists commend the jualities; and its richness of finish 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection- Steger for the incomparable beau and grace of design are sources of 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic ty of its clear, resonant voice worthy pride to every »teger 
es See ee — fo tee re ~~ oe ne ee ee which charms and delights every owner 
ectors, otereo- rism inoculars, Magrnihiers an ner rn-greé 4 ) - roc Ss. . 8 
— ee music-lover. In school and home Send today for Steger Piano and 
. : . he artistic Steger is ideal. Guar Player Piano Style Brochure. 
= that . = anteed durability is combined in Convenient terms. Steger dealers 
— eyes may See : the Steger with superb musical everywtere. 


STEGER & SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factories at Steger, Illinois Founded bv John V. Steger, 1879 Steger Building, Chicago, Ill 


better and farther = x. 








i itsa s Stowe r— it’s the finest reproducing phonograph in the world. 
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Pa) Concluded from Page 106 Louisville, Ky. The board of education has elementary schools. 

$100 of assessed valuation for educational pur- made plans for the expenditure of approximately Elementary School Principals, 

" poses, and 75 cents for building purposes. The $60,000 for school supplies for the next year. New Present 
present rates are $1.33 and 66 cents for the same The amount includes supplies for all departments Sched Sched 
purposes. If more money is needed the board of the school system, and is exclusive of coal Minimum initial salary $2100 $1955. 
can levy increased rates up to a maximum of contracts aggregating an expenditure of $25,000. \oyimum at " wr ee ee ike 
- 4 : 3 , - ‘ ; ; panes" Ma) at end of 9 years.... 4000 3700 
$3.00 for educational purposes and $1 for build- The finance committee of the Louisville é ' 
ing purposes The present law places these’ board of education has reported that the receipts High School Teachers, 
referendum limits at $2 and 66 cents. for 1921-22 will be less than for last year, and New Present 

The Connecticut Senate has approved an_ that the schools will be compelled to start in the Sched. Sched. 
amendment to the budget bill, increasing from fall with a decrease of $110,000 in the balance at Minimum initial salary....... $1800 $1240 
$5,000 to $6,000 the appropriation for two years the disposal of the schools. It is planned to keep Maximum at end of 9 years... 3200 3140 
for the salary of the chief clerk in the office of the teachers’ salary fund at last year’s mark and Superior teacher at end of 11 
the state secretary, increasing by $50,000 the ap- to do only absolutely necessary repair work dur YORSG «2+ 08.s02bhebe tated 3600 
propriation for the state board of education, and ing the summer. High School Principals. 
reducing the appropriation for the Agricultural Stevensville, Mont. The school board has New Present 
College from $637,000 to $502,000. delayed the erection of the new school building Sched. Sched. 

The Connecticut House has passed a bill, because of a shortage of funds. The present Minimum initial salary........ $4000 $3410 
raising the reimbursement to towns for children funds are from $10,000 to $12,000 short of the Maximum for schools of 40 or 
attending high school elsewhere, to a maximum required amount and an election to vote an addi- MROTO GIVIGIORS | ics bi Sbdd ues 5000 ie 
of $50 per student, the state aid to apply to tional levy failed to carry. The salaries of the associate conerintendionin 
towns with lists of less than $4,000,000. New Haven, Conn. The new commercial will be advanced from $5060 to $6000; the dis- 

Boston, Mass. In passing a maintenance high school was opened to the public on May 


trict superintendents from $4500 to $5000; heads 
, with an exhibition of the work of the school of kindergartens and special education from 
and a special musical program. The teachers $3600 to $4000. 

it will turn back into the city treasury almost acted as guides to the visitors and explained the Clerical assistants are to be paid under the 
$176,000 which was available for maintenanc¢ several courses offered. The building was erected present “ihe of the por lle Mae board. Attend- 
purposes, but which it has not been necessary tO at a cost of $1,000,000 and accommodates a stu- ; z . , 


budget of $11,604,763 for the year ending Febru 20th 
ary 1st, next, the school board has indicated that 


‘ : : waaeke ores aie tin ae he ance officers, medical inspectors and school nurses 
oll cog meh geek poe oA vag 22s ba = dent body Esra SOR PHILAbeEeES also retain their standing as provided under the 
without precedent in the school history of the NEW SCH Ul . ; - present rules of the board. 
city. The Philadelphia board of education has ac- ! 

: Hartford. Conn. The corporation counsel cepted a new salary schedule providing for a ~The average salary of the teachers of the 
has rendered an opinion in which he holds that general increase for the teaching and supervisory nation is between $800 and $850 a year, says Dr. 
the board of education has no power to approve staff. rhe plan requires comme nsurate high P. P. ( laxton. He adds that this is only 40 per 
or disapprove of a particular site which has been qualfications and will, it is believed, result in a cent of what it ought to be. 
fixed or changed by a vote of the school district. Senerally higher quality of service. The schedule “It is true that in the past salaries for the 
The board has. however, the right and duty to ‘S effective in September and the present salaries teaching profession have been scandalously low, 

» and consider the site in connection with the approval @fFe as follows: but today, rig salaried positions go, the teaching 

plete or disapproval of plans submitted to it for the Elementary. profession is comparatively well paid. I resent 

nt to erection of a schoolhouse upon such site. The New Present the popular notion that the teacher is almost an 
question was asked in connection with a pro Sched. Sched. object of charity. it is not true.’ So said Supt. 
posal for a new school building in the Brown Minimum initial salary........ $1200 $1000 Paul C. Stetson of Muskegon, Mich., recently. 

ey school district Maximum at end of 9 years.... 2000 1800 The school board at Knoxville, Tenn, with a 

ER —Pullman, Wash. A thorough inspection of Superior teachers at end of 12 minority opposition, has made several salary in- 
all the schools has been made by a member of WOOTO. 6.4 od inuse pee dawdeieacas 2300 ee creases, ; fa 

Lg the National Fire Protection Association to dis In this schedule is included grade, kindergar- Rural school districts in Tilinois have de- 

Cover and correct any serious fire or life haz- ten, vocational, manual training, continuation termined to maintain teachers’ salaries at pres- 


ards. and industrial art teachers, if classified in the ent standards. 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 


Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against 
Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood 
parts to the metal standards. 


516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


118-123 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
737-748 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


174 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
148-154 Tenth St., 
Portland, Ore. 
244-254 S. 6th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Heywood Wakelicld 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 


Patented July 4, 1916 


Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. 


Heywood- Wakefield Company 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRESSED STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs. 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 










July 15, 1919 





WILL NOT TIP 


2658 Arlington St., 
ee FORWARD 


Chicago, Ill. 
211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
6th and O'Fallon Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1310 West 8th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 














PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS 


—Mr. W. R. Curtis of Kewanee, IIll., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Alton. to suc- 
ceed W. C. Reavis resigned. 

—Mr. E. S. Daw of Caldwell, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Wellsville. 

—State Supt. Annie Webb Blanton of Texas 
has rendered a decision in favor of T. A. Fisher 
and ordered him reinstated as superintendent of 
the Lockhart schools. Mr. Fisher was reelected 
for a new term by the school board last March, 
but a new board later sought to dispense with his 
services. The superintendent held that there was 
no ground for such action and that the year’s 
contract holds good. 

—Mr. J. J. Koehler has been elected supervising 
principal of the schools at Honesdale, Pa. 

—Mr. H. R. McLarty of Sparta, Ga., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hogansville. 

—Mr. Thomas H. Franks of Asheville, N. C., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Smithfield. He succeeds B. B. Marrow resigned. 

-—Mr. J. E. Wawy, of New Lexington, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Wester- 
ville. 

—Mr, Leroy Scoles of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been appointed to the newly created office of 
assistant state school inspector. The position 
carries with it a salary of $2,500 a year. 

—Mr. John H. Bailey, Jr., has been reelected 
superintendent of schools at Coventry, R. I. 

—Mr. Wm. Harris of Shelbyville, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Urbana, suc- 
ceeding A. P. Johnson, who goes to Kankakee. 

—Mr. Elmer G. McCullum has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Jeffersonville, Ky. 

—Mr. Arthur L. Odenweller of Moline, Ill, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Belle- 
ville, at a salary of $3,500. 

—Mr. L. Leland Dudley of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Johnston, R. I., succeeding George F. Weston. 

—Dr. R. A. Kent, who retires as superintend- 
ent of the schools of Duluth, Minn., August 1, 
to become dean of the college of education of the 
University of Kansas, has instituted a system in 


For prompt service and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inquiries on 





SEMI STEEL SANITARY DESK 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Ind. 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


Prompt shipment and 
complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed with every purchase 


No. 70 





No. 242 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 








Duluth whereby children are placed in grades 
according to their ability. He has striven to 
organize means of guiding high school pupils 
into studies most advantageous for them in- 
dividually, and also by attempting to measure 
the results of modern teaching. 

Dr. Kent has had a varied experience in the 
teaching profession. He began as an instructor 
first in Fountain, Minnesota, in 1904 and served 
two other communities in the same county, Mabel 
and Lanesboro. In 1909 he became a member of 
the faculty of the State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota. In 1911 he was elected 
superintendent of schools of the same city. In 
1913 he was appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation and principal of the University high 
school at the University of Minnesota. In 1916 
he was the first appointee to the combined posi- 
tion of Professor of Education in Kansas Uni- 
versity and city superintendent of schools at 
Lawrence, Kan. He occupied this position until 
June in 1920 when he left to become superintend- 
ent of schools in Duluth. 

—Dr. P. W. Horn, for seventeen years head of 
the Houston, Tex., school system has resigned. 

—W. W. Fairchild of Glen Falls, N. Y., has 
been elected superintendent of schools for the 
city of Rutland, Vt., at a salary of $3500 to suc- 
ceed David B. Locke. Mr. Fairchild is a graduate 
of Syracuse University 1913, and has had ex- 
perience in teaching and administration in 
Oneida, Belfast, Port Terris and Glen Falls, N. Y., 
and was in educational work in France during 
the war. 

Principal George Kenney of the Hitchcock 
Academy, Brimfield, Mass., has resigned after a 
service of thirteen and one-half years as princi- 
pal of this school. He has been in school work 
for 30 years. 

F. C. Abercrombie of Turners Falls, Mass., 
has been elected to the school Committee of the 
Town of Montague, to succeed Committeeman 
Bardwell, resigned, 

—Mr. H. V. Holloway, who has been county 
superintendent of Kent County, Del., has been 
elected state superintendent of public instruction 
for Delaware. He succeeds Mr. A. R. Spaid. 


After six years of service upon the school 
board of Decatur, Ill, most of the time as presi- 
dent, Mr. R. C. Augustine has relinquished the 
office to Rev. Robert S. Henry, who succeeded 
him on June 7th. 


Dr. Henry Snyder, Superintendent of the 
Jersey City Schools, has declined the appoint- 
ment for State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion of New Jersey. Dr. Snyder urges that 
owing to the school building program now in 
hand he can be of greater service to the city 
than he could to the state. 


Death of Mr. Hamlin. 


Charles E. Hamlin editor of “School” died in 
New York City on June 28 while at work in his 
office. 

Mr. Hamlin was a native of Maine, a member 
of a family prominent for its military and politi- 
cal service. He was a graduate of Harvard and 
for some years was connected with New York 
newspapers as a reporter and musical critic. 

He was an extensive writer on educational and 
musical subjects, and as a young man gained con- 
siderable reputation as a writer of light opera 
and lyric verse. 

During the past fifteen years he was associated 
with Mr. H. S. Fuller, in the editing of “School”. 
MR. BURRIS BECOMES SUPERINTEND- 

ENT. 

Mr. Benjamin J. Burris, assistant to former 
state superintendent L. N. Hines, has recently 
been appointed State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to succeed the latter. 

Mr. Burris is a native of the Hoosier state. He 
is a graduate of the Central Normal College at 
Danville, the Danville Law School, Harrison Law 
School of Indianapolis, and the Indiana Law 
School at Bloomington. 

Mr. Burris served as a grade and high school 
teacher, as a high school principal and as county 
superintendent of schools in Daviess County. He 
was appointed assistant state superintendent un- 
der the former incumbent of the superintendent's 
office and had served five years in the work. 
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IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 

















LABORATORY FURNITURE 
— 
It will pay you to con- SALES OFFICES 
: . Chicago, Illinois 
sult our engineering de Scien, Seuss 
partment. Its experi- Des Moines, Iowa 
. . Harrisburg, Pa. 
t your service , 
ome 5 & F = r Kansas City, Kansas 
at no cost to you in Louisville, Kentucky 
planning, efficiently and Minneapolis, Minn. 
call 1 Otterbien, Indiana 
economica yy your ia- New Orleans, La. 
boratory requirements. New York City, N. Y. 
Portland, Oregon 
, Streator, Illinois 
M | Training Bench 
d anual lraining benc 
[- 


se No. 271 


When in the market for Man- 
ual Training Benches, Do- 
mestic Science Tables, Sew- 
ing Tables, Drawing Tables, 

Vises, Hand Screws, etce., ota! detdion, Te ths THE MAXWELL, No. 6000 

> write to Mr. F. H. Wiese, President of this company and 


Supervisor of design and construction, is well 
qualified, through 25 years’ experience in the field, 
to serve scientifically the needs of the student or 
of the mature scientist. 





Wiese Laboratory Furniture has always stood for 
an unexcelled standard of quality, efficient service, 
and superior value. 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 
Standard or Built-to-Order Educational and Tech- 
nical Furniture for Physics, Chemistry, Agricul- 
ture, Biology, Household Economics, and Manual 
Training. 


Factory: MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Safeguard against " F 
Use this Electric Heater 








‘hoo! 
yresi- 


‘tis | want aveensenents BH. SHELDON & COMPANY 


of equipment by let- 


faulty and extrava- 
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= ° ’ ( I 
d : a! Oldest and largest producers of = b t ry 
the ting we submit plans MANUAL TRAINING COOKING = In our a ora O 
0int- showing modern ar- SEWING DRAWING ART a : 
—_ rangements of SCIENCE LABORATORY FURNITURE = As an all purpose electric heater, 
oa Mendard furniture Saindiaiaiy Vesaniniilt cteiies = the Universal, illustrated above, 
city to meet your condi- MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN = meets the most exacting require- 
tions. ‘ = ments. 
STITT ILL LLL ALCL = 
ed in me Onanasee z\=e It can be used as a hot plate or for 
n his ‘oa = = heating flasks or test tubes. 
mber — —~ = = 
politi- = 2\/=2 As a flask heater it supplants the 
_— z |= usual tripod or support and burn- & 
; E s\|e er. Test tubes are heated by plac- & 
1 and E a\8 ing them in the perforated cylin- & 
pe e z\é der which fits into the center of & 
= = = the heater between the coils. = 
ciated = = = ‘ 2 
hool”, = =e lo transform the heater into a hot 
END- E i plate, simply remove the conical 
al E els top and replace it with the metal & 
conti = = = disc which fits over the opening. : 
Public = els Che Universal is sturdily built & 
e E = throughout. It is mounted ona & 
<a = 2\e solid base which can be screwed = 
n Law = siz. to the table. = 
Law eis = 
seco a SCHAAR & CO. 
y. He = | = 556-558 West Jackson Blvd. 
nt un- DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 402 Siz CHICAGO. U.S.A 
ident’s | = . Vv. & A. 
rk. = 
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As books, like men, go better neatly drest, 
Let paper, print, and binding be the best. 


—Jared Bean, New Haven, 1773 


The Anchor and the Dolphin 


—the sign of 


The Aldine Group of Textbooks 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


THE 
LATEST 
SIMPLEST BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 





AL DVS 











on Reading, Spelling, and Language, which, with 
respect to educational, artistic, and mechanical 
features, is the most distinctive product of one 
of the most important industries of our country. 


and Cookery, and the Care of the House 


"= 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice. 


Published in January, 1921. 
Mailing price $1.40. “Would thou still be safely landed, 
On the Aldine anchor ride; 
Never yet was vessel stranded 
With the dolphin by its side.” 


Adopted as the exclusive text for INDIANA 
and NEW MEXICO 


OVAAOUNGYODOAUNODOEOGUAOAEOOQOUEOOUAUEOOUOOGUOOUOUAUAAEOOOUEESAOOLOGSDOOOOGOAE SOOO ESEOSA EEDA AGATA THAIN 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT : 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 


By Henry Carr Pearson STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 
| The subject matter of a book like the ‘“‘“Geography of Commerce and 
| 





PEARSON AND SUZZALLO’S 
ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING 


and Henry Suzzallo 


Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 





up to date as possible. 


E VOLUME COMPLETE | We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date . 
ON and with many new illustrations. = 
For Grades Two to Eight South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than " 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. sec 

~ You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. aut 





TWO BOOK EDITION TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME ~ 


Do Your Pupils Know rok 











1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? bre 
Part One, For Grades Two to Four 2. How ie = — and other great farm products are grown. ( 

; 1 marketed, and used? t 
Part Two, For Grades Five to Eight 3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, i 

and their respective relations to the industrial and com- val 

mercial life of the United States and of the world? 80 
ITION 4. Of the worth and dignity of labor? ae 
THREE BOOK ED 5. Why some acreage = —_ oe than others? ind 

6. What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 

Lower Grades, for Grades Two to hogs, lumber, iron, copper, cat and manufactures are pro- tly. 

F duced by United States Cor 

our 7. How a bank does owe mel Wint, a clearing house is? How om 

. + smittances are made, and the relation of money to ( 
Middle Grades, For Grades Five and and industry? Pe er ee all 
Six 8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? ~ 

. These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully ’ 
Higher Grades, For Grades Seven to answered in * 
Nine ‘GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” Sa 

Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 *. 

YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED Sp: 

N York : 
Cincinnati AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 801 
Chleage 330 EAST 22ND STREET = 
yeroer CHICAGO, ILL. EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY “ 
2457 PrairieAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street for 

CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO to 
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Books That Secure Results 





Book I of this Series now ready. 


Dole’s Economics for 
Upper Grades 


O’Toole’s Practical English 
for New Americans 


Kendall’s Fourth Reader 








Boston New York Chicago 


Hart’s Junior High School Mathematics 


The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 


Everyday English and lessons in Americanization. 


\ new book in this attractive series. 


Sandwick’s Junior High School English 


A three-book series that 1s practical and adequate. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 

















A History of Industry. 
By Ellen L. Osgood. 
trated. 
This book presents a very complete course for 
secondary school students and is the result of the 
author’s own work in a New York City high 


Cloth, 430 pages, illus 
Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


school. The subject is treated in a free, nar- 
rative style that makes interesting reading and 
robs the subject of much of that choppy, dry 
brevity that is usually found in school histories. 

Of the various parts of the book, that devoted 
to the United States is written with the greatest 
sympathy and understanding and offers the most 
valuable facts and principles for students. Not 
80 favorable an opinion can be passed upon the 
sections devoted to primitive and to medieval 
industry. The former contains too many posi- 
tive statements based upon scientific theory and 
conjecture for the high school student’s under- 
standing. The latter is in places unsympathetic 
and critical and occasionally mistaken. All in 
all there is not that fine discrimination that we 
have come to look for in history texts. 
Canciones Populares. 

Edited by Allena Luce. Cloth, 138 pages. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 

A novel enterprise is this compilation of popu- 
lar, patriotic folk and school songs taken from 
Spanish American and old world 
sources. The author is professor of music at the 
University of Porto Rico and has had unusual 
opportunities for gathering the lyrics and the 
accompaniments in their native and widely used 
forms. She has made use of the opportunities 
to prepare a book that will be a great help to 
teachers and students, music and literature. 


Castilian: 


Junior High School Mathematics. 

By Walter W. Hart. Book One. Cloth, 233 
pages. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

This book offers arithmetical work for the 
seventh grade, but the teacher who has been ac- 
customed to the old formal course for this grade, 
will hardly recognize it. The author has recog- 
nized the prevocational function of the inter- 
mediate school, the broadened interests of the 
pupils and he has grasped the opportunity to 
produce a book that is strong mathematically, 
rich in real life facts and applications, and 
rational in methods. The work begins with a 
review of fractions and carries the class through 
decimals, percentage, interest and simple applied 
mensuration. The term mensuration is not used 
and the spirit and work are really constructive 
geometry of a very practical kind. Each copy of 
the book is provided with a protractor so that 
there can be no excuse for illustrating and ap- 
plying the rules and problems of the text. 

The work is in full accord with the report of 
the “committee on mathematical studies” for 
junior high schools. 

Bibliography of Tests for Use in Schools. 

278 titles. First edition. Price ten cents. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-On-Hudson, N. Y. 

This useful list would be increased in value, if 
annotated. 


Modern Physiology and Hygiene. 

Book I—The Play House. By Mary 8S. Havi- 
land. Cloth, octavo, 196 pages, illustrated. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Home hygiene is interestingly taught in this 
elementary book. The author has adopted the 
story form for conveying a great body of facts 
concerning human shelter and the sanitary re- 
quirements of the modern home. Each chapter is 
followed by a series of problems, which children 
may work out in groups, and a few essential facts 
to remember and think about. The work strikes 
a new note in health education and should find a 
wide welcome. 

The Teaching of Shorthand. 

By W. L. Mason. Paper, 36 pages. 
man & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

This is the second half of a valuable teachers’ 


Isaac Pit- 


| 

Professor of Child Hygiene and Director of the | 
| 

| 

i 


Obtainable at book stores or direct from 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT ff 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


AND | 


PUBLIC SCHOOL | 
POLICY 


By Arnold Gesell 


Psycho-Clinic at Yale University. 


that any school board official, teacher, 
administrator or citizen can get a com- 
prehensive glimpse of the problem with- 
out undue distraction by details. 


| 
The subject is treated in such a manner | 
| 
| 
1] 


Illustrated. Price $1.00 


the publisher | 





outline for junior high school use. It is based 
on the author’s experience in the classroom and 
is especially strong in its suggestions for adapt- 
ing the work to young children of eighth and 
ninth grade classes. 

The Meadow Folks Story Hour. 

By Prudence Gruelle. Cloth, 101 pages, illus- 
trated. Price 68 cents. The Gregg Publishing 
New York, Chicago, Boston and San Francisco. 

This clever supplementary reader, intended for 
children in the third and fourth grades tells 
clever, animated stories about the little animals 
and insects of the fields and conveys in most 
palatable form many interesting and worthwhile 
facts about the structure, life and purpose of 
these “folks”. There is much material for 
dramatization and for free discussion. The illus- 
trations, which are in color, are delightfully 
naive and interesting. 

Henmon Latin Tests. 

Prepared by V. A. C. 
Wisconsin. 
New York. 

These tests cover (a) scope and accuracy of 
vocabulary; (b) ability to understand or trans- 
late English to Latin, and vice versa; (c) knowl- 
edge of grammar. The material has been 
gathered from a broad study of standard courses 
and textbooks in use in American high schools. 
The vocabulary is made up of the commonest 
words in the thirteen texts based on Caesar, 
Cicero, and Virgil. The tests themselves have 
been tried out extensively and the scoring stand- 
ards are based on these tests. The five tests are 
valuable additions to this type of educational 
helps. 

Henmon’s French Tests. 

Vv. A. C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., Chicago. 

These tests follow the lines of the author’s 
Latin tests and are based on twelve recent, popu- 
lar books in use in first-year high school classes. 
The Story of Matka. 

By David Starr Jordan. Cloth, 78 pages, illus- 
trated. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

The story of the fur bearing seal of the north 
is told here in a quaint, true tale, the facts for 


Henmon, University of 
World Book Co., Yonkers-On-Hudson, 
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4 W Whi | TheB Writing M ial 
Gregg’s Latest Worth While Books — e Best Writing Materials 
= Palmer Method writing paper, pens, penholders, ink 
Shorthand = ; Msi pay t I , 
: os and pencils are selected by penmanship experts and manu- 
Taquigrafia—Gregg. A cumptote and practical method for learning short- = f I ; hej . I : I — 
nd in Spanish. ontains also s and vocabulary and business letters and = actured under their supervision. 
articles in Spanish shorthand. 80 + VI pages; bound in cloth.............. $1.50 = I a4 
Commercial Subjects = Why waste time with , of our white practice 
. ‘. - . “— r = poor materials when LL UuL9 paper. It is the stamp 
Business Or anization and Administration. By J. Anton de = good Palmer Method of good paper. Look 9 
Haas, Professor, Foreign Trade, New York University. A clear-cut, simple pre- = Bes os he had : for the watermark a: 
sentation of the principles and methods of business organization and management. = supphes can be 1ac at . h 
Delightful to teach; inspiring to the student. Illustrated; 353 + X pages; bound = the same price or less? Illustrated catalog 
ies CeCe MCE COMS ORG Re cS des pss sacccccesccncescecosecccesccecs $1.60 = 1" Pal rr ¥ Dr Y and wholesale pricelist sl 
’ . . . = 1e Palmer Methoc will be sent on request cl 
Walsh’s Business Arithmetic. By John H. Walsh, Associate Superine = Trademark is water- also samples of = era : 
tendent of Schools, New York City. ‘The arithmetic that is different. It creates = arked ; wale ehee rier . papers 1s 
interest from the very beginning because it deals with ‘real life’ problems. Illus- = marked into every sheet and pens. 
trated; 496 + VIII pages; bound in cloth............ 0 cece eee ee eee eeeeeeee $1.49 = 
. = ETH 
Gregg Modern Language Series E PALMER METHOD PRACTICE PAPERS 
Galeno Natural Method (Spanish). eid Mete” A pew de RE LAR 8x10 2 inches. The best | TABLET No. 1 The Best in the world. 
A : . 7 => obtainable practice paper. Contains Palmer Method “Regular” 
parture in modern language instruction which teaches the student to think as well = watermarked paner. F i wri 
as speak Spanish. Wonderfully illustrated by picture and example, it charms both = SCHOOL—8x10\% inches. Same as Reg- caste ere oe On Wren 
student and teacher. Simple—fascinating—effective. = ular in quality and finish, but =— 
EE GUIS wo se vccvces ee Pee $1.80 = lighter in weight PAD No. 2—Canary Paper, 6x9 inches. 
eee et Seen) Cad sevcceseebecs $2.00 = r | Pad No. 3 Canary Paper, 8x10% 
A d = CHICAGO—7x8\% inches. Convenient | inches. ra 
Galeno Pictorial Charts are invaluable for teaching foreign languages. = size for third and fourth grades. PAD No. 5—8x10 inches. Excellent 
They cover a wide range of subjects—the trades, professions, the home, plant and = SCHOOL SPECIAL —7x 8% _ inches. paper, low in price. oO 
acim We, modes of travel, ete. Complete set, 35 charts, 30 x 40 re = Same as Chicago, but lighter in | THEME TABLET—8x10 inches, mar- H 
ee Ee Co ioe bb cecd ui bedeectensaccceus 2. Ss enorme aa suk tan. 0 
Negocios con la America Espanola. py &. s. Harrison. A Span- 2 PRIMARY—6x9 inches. For the pri- | PALMER METHOD INK POWDER 
ish reader containing valuable business information about trade with important = mary grades, also notes and compo- ca a ee S 
Spanish-speaking countries. 108 + IV pages...........cccceceeececceeseeees 88e¢ = sition. panys offices and Palmer Method 
= ~ om . ae Summer Schools. Better and more 
‘i = avery | -Two sizes—6x9 inches and economical than fluid ink. No waste. 
Miscellaneous = 8x10 non. Excellent finish for Does not corrode pens. \ 
: = SS | PALMER’S CROWBLACK INK—Two A 
The Meadow Folks Story EE@. By Pradence Grusile Brown. A = COMBINATION BOOK — Penmanship ounce bottles, persistently jet black. # 
fascinating supplementary reader for fourth and fifth grades. Teaches children = Results, Spelling and Composition. For examinations. ct 
that the animals and insects of the fields are their friends—-that there is a reason = = pelt Se nas a 
for their existence. Beautifully illustrated; 101 + VI pages; bound in cloth, 68¢. = PALMER METHOD PENS—known the world over for their fine writing qualities. I 
= A style for every use in the school room. R 
P ° Ae = . 
Outlines in Dictionary Study. py anna L. Rice. A practical and help- PALMER METHOD PENHOLDER No. 2—Hard wood with metal core. Finest si 
ful guide for teaching the use of the dictionary to fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh = school penholder made. Low in price. 
grade students. It is the result of actual tests in the classroom and makes the = 
dictionary habit a permanent one. 77 pages; bound in cloth...............4+. 600 = 
= THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
T H E G R E G G P U B L I S H I N G Cc O M P A N Y = 30 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Avenue 508 Pittock Building 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London = NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND. OREGON 
= annus 
AOMNNNNNNNNAUOUONANNNANOANAAOOODONNANHOUOUANNGAUUUUOONNNONNSOQUOUUEONSOONGUOODOOENSEOUOOEGSNOOUOUENEGGNOOOOUUOUOEONOOOANEUOOSUOOONGNGOOOOAGAGLOOUDOGGSUUOOOOOEOONNOOOOUAOUOUOOUNAONEOUOUO NNN 
ail a . — — 
which Dr. Jordan gathered while a member of A valuable feature is the distinctly patriotic note Wordsworth’s Selected Lyrics. 
the Joint High Commission to investigate the of several selections. Word lists for phonetic With notes by Charles Swain Thomas and 
Fur Seal in Bering Sea. The strange life of the drill and sight reading are added. The book is Arnold’s Essay on Wordsworth, with notes by 
seal is of interest to every child and in the hands ___ beautifully illustrated in color. William S. Johnson. Cloth, 97 pages. Houghton, 
of a keen observer and vivid writer, like Dr. Jor- The Classroom Teacher at Work in American Mifflin Co., Boston, New York and Chicago. 
dan, it takes on the elements of romance, adven- The selections include 44 poems—the best 7 
; ‘ Schools. I y 
ture and tragedy. The book is fully illustrated . a . ’ . known and most typical—of the poets long list of 
: ~ By George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. : ; ; Rs 
with original photographs and drawings. The Cloth, 400 pages. American Book Co., New York lyrics. The notes are brief but ample. 
appendix describes the natural history of the seal Renken Chicago. ; . boas ' PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
and the fur industry and appeals to us as not Pel ‘tieaet - Rare Average heights and weights of @hildren under 
well suited for young children. This book treats of the organization and six wears of age. Publication 84, the Children’s 
Perspective rg ne pr “ os yen gry note Bureau, Washington, D. C. This table gives the 1 
° - 1e teacher’s standpoint and takes up the tech- icht : rej > chi nf i 3j 
eas Mawes, CNet 68 te a ae ee ine clans, reeeht aud weight of children from birth to ms 
> ‘ que of the teacher's daily work in the class- years of age and is based upon measurements of a 
pages, illustrated. Price $1.60. Longmans, Green oom. There are especially fine chapters On 167,024 white children for whom no serious de- S 
and Co., New York, N. Y. — teaching children to study, classification and fects were accorded. The children included in ; 
This book presents concisely and clearly the progress of children, daily programs, class ng * cea ° . 
, oer » Gally prog 8, Class OFr- the tabulation were 70 per cent of native parent: 
well-accepted principles of perspective drawing ganization, and types of teaching. Such general - ; some 
_ m3 pes =. & a age, 6 per cent with one native and one foreign- 
and includes some interesting devices which the administrative topics as the school plant. records ind T 
. Sure pics as 8 Ol pliant, records horn parent, 4 per cent British and Irish parent- 
author and some of his associates have developed. anq ts. and auxiliary sct agencies. are ; , > a , 
: : and reports, and auxiliary school agencies, are age, and the remainder of Scandinavian, Italian 
Fundamentals of High School Mathematics. taken up in an advanced and suggestive 
° “ p a advanced and suggestive manner. -and other racial stocks 
By Harold O. Rugg and John R. Clark. Cloth, We are not so well satisfied with the chapte 7m Thdhderen’ ¢ ; , 
s ‘ Sault 1€ Chapter on “The Hope of Our Children” is the title of an 
368 pages. Price $1.80. Answer book, 16 cents. education in a democracy which assumes the ; ‘ ‘ : , ; 
World Book Co., Chic tll. Yonkere-on-Hudson : . - : nich assumes tne illuminating booklet on the subject of juvenile si 
va ago, itl., . son, purely social viewpoint and eliminates from the  tyberculosis, by Prof. Dr. Hans Much, Director | 
N. Y. purposes of education all spiritual and religious of the Institute for the Research of Tuberculosis, 8 
This book, originally issued in 1918, has lost education. The same statement applies to the at the University of Hamburg. The booklet - 
none of its freshness and interest after three chapter on citizenship which would make the which sells at the price of $0.60, has been trans- 
years of use in the classroom. In fact the test morality of an act dependent solely on its social jated by Dr. Max Rothschild of the California 
of time and wide use to which it has been sub-_ significance and which overlooks any inherent ganitorium for Tuberculosis, at Belmont, and 
re makes oe ye a ye that _ morality or any dependence upon a creator. may be had from the Courier Company, at San 
authors were right in their plan of omitting a Personality Culture by College Faculties. Francisco, Calif. 
non-essentials and . ee the fundamentals By David E, Berg. Cloth, 127 pages. Institute The booklet which starts out with an interest- t! 
pn we that a aa gtrs ng, = ge Mg ore for Public Service, New York, N. Y. ing statement regarding the origin of tubercu- k 
and rea J oon r e ~o os Y a4 t “ey we This book is made up of portraits of 72 uni- losis, discusses infection, development of con- . 
power. e book is a valuable tool not only for versity instructors as the author saw them in sumption, protective elements, the program for 
carrying the pupil through the difficult transition yather hasty classroom visits during the summer a fight against the disease, changes in method of B 
period — eager the ee formal mathe- school season of 1920. Except as a college in- treatment, and the proper distribution of the work T 
matics, but also for carrying him through the structor might use the work for self-examination, between the different participants. It is pointed 
transition ye ose pear ee grade work we can see no general value in a work of this _ out that an entirely new field for action is opened 
to become a self-reliant, self-directing high school ing. It°is clever and pungent in content, in- to the medical profession, and one which up to 
student. cisive and even epigrammatic in style, full of date has suffered from neglect. 
Field First Reader. surprises, fault finding and harshly critical in Physical Standards for Working Children. Pub- 
By Walter Taylor Field. Cloth, 8mo, 166 pages. spirit, but fair and just in purpose. In many in- lication 79, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
Ginn & Co., Boston. stances the author is swayed by his own beliefs, D.C. Children who go to work between 14 and 
Folk tales, fables, nature stories, old rimes and prejudices and principles, and once he even con- 18 years of age need special protection if they 
modern verse—all of splendid child interest— dones the acts of a man who sought proof for his are to reach manhood and womanhood with good 
make up this reader. The book follows the plan theories by irony and raillery, where he lacked health and well-developed bodies. The Children’s . 
of the primer and carries along the same method direct, connected logical proof. (Concluded on Page 171) 
| ohn 
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a SUPREMACY BY SUPERIORITY = 
a 
| | ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND | | School 
c = e 3 
: HOLDS THE WORLD’S RECORD FOR = A h T Tt = 
SPEED AND ACCURACY = rcenitecture . 
‘¢'T” HERE is always room at the top,” is the old and true = John J. Donovan and others 
e adage. But in the ladder that leads to attainment the = Folio. 724 pages. Price $20.00 
p perspective is reversed, and the rungs become farther apart = ; = 
x as the top is reached. The poorly equipped will reach no a = 
higher than the level of their attainments, and so it is with = Me p = 
. shorthand writers and shorthand systems. The writer who = This book should appeal to every board of = 
t, chooses a poor system is far from the winner when the race = education that has to concern itself with the & 
: 2 er = 
. — lie = building problem. = 
KE | = = 2 
& ae C J = Hundreds of photographie views and archi- & 
d. HEA red Be a = tects’ drawings of school buildings or special 2 
n gee eS RE dhe = features fill this book. But it is not only inits & 
* W A = pictures and its drawings that its value lies. : 
1 : (=P) = . . . 
Saw” = The authors have taken into consideration the & 
LJ0O8 = ial ° ° ° 
" OF THE OFFICIAL SHORT- OF THE UNITED STATES = rapidly changing organization of schools and : 
r- HAND COURT REPORTER GOVERNMENT SHORT-.- = ‘ 1eati ; 
OF THE UNITED STATES HAND CLERKS : the application of school architecture to modern = 
91.4 per cent write Pitmanic 77.3 per cent write Pitmanic = school development. = 
~ Shorthand. Shorthand. = 
re 8.6 per cent other systems. 22.7 per cent other systems. = 
te. Pies the latest foster of Wis (See Makaek of ihe Gamal = Every problem that confronts the board of 
National Shorthand Reporters’ sioner of Education for 1913 = at? c- 4 aE , a 
‘Ny Association as published in “Pro the most recent official statistics = education mn its building program from the &e 
| ceedings” for 1920.) , on this subject.) = lection of sites and grounds to the installation & 
“Nothing succeeds like success Pitman’s Shorthand is universal = ° ° ° ° ° ° ° = 
es. It has been exclusively used in Congress—the Senate and House of 2 of illuminating and ventilating systems 18 dis- 
Representatives—for over fifty years, and is still there for good rea- = * = ‘ . 
est sons. = cussed, explained and exemplified. 
Write for information about our free = 
correspondence course for teachers. = THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
= AUT l ) 
ISAAC PITMAN c& SONS = NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK = DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
IN = i 
TMM 
ied SNHMMNcnnntnrncnvnttnrtttcvcccsscsee ett 
; and iS e e ’ z 
3 Dy = = 
se: || WORTH-WHILE TEXT BOOKS| | LippincottsGeography | 
‘ Fh = B e 
aa We want you to know them—then you make the decision! = : y 2 
= JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN, = 
wiaial The New Barnes Readers The Assembly Song Book E Formerly Chairman Dept. Geography, 3 
dren's Primer, Books One, Two and Series E : ’ - : = 
pets Three ready. They give special 1, The JUNIOR Assembly = University Southern California. = 
nts éf attention to the development of Song Book = = 
s de- SILENT READING. i ee ee = ‘ 
~~ a ee a E A text-book for High Schools and Normal & 
parent: 2. The ASSEMBLY Song = x = 
reign: , look = Schools and a splendid reference book that 
acon The Ideal Spellers (Revised ay a oe ae = 
are or Grades Seven to Nine = ° 
italian 1921) - ea = should be in the hands of every Elementary 
3. The HIGH SCHOOL As- = 
of an 1. A word list scientifically sembly Song Book for High = Teacher of Geography. 
ivenile selected and graded. 2. A peda- Schools and Normal Schools. = 
irector gogical system of dictation exer- = : j 2 
po cises and reviews. Industrial Art Text Books = The subject is approached from Physical, : 
onal LBs series of Text Books for = Regional and Economic aspects. Agriculture, 
: Children. = 
t, and Midway Read = ° ° : 
at San tei Se ale ie i eal aaa hs ae = Forestry, Transportation and Communication 
A Series of Story Readers for tied os Mniuiee = P . - 
terest: the development of SILENT ‘lated to Industry. = fully represented. A mine of information. ' 
abercu- READING in the i diat = 
f com: grades, Book One, fourth grade. Rural School Song Book z : 
for 5 ’ : = a] ~ 
nil of Book Two, fifth grade. Book A ONE-BOOK music course = Contents represent 509 pgs., 48 chps., 210 
e work Three, sixth grade. for rural and village schools. = half-tones and colored maps, with valuable 
pointed A s 
“yO Ask for Descriptive Circulars m cross-index. Priee,...s.eisssvinaeiyias $2.80 
n. Pub- = 
i a LAIDLAW BROTHERS E - BD. LIPp y 
= 
th good Educational Publishers = PUBLISHERS 
iidren's 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Place, New York = 2126 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO. 
= 
— “Mii || mm 
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The Hero 
System 


of heating and ventilating is 
designed and built for rural 
schools exclusively. 








It will withstand the rough 
usage given it and should last 
a life time. 


The Hero 
School 
Heater 


is not a stove—but a special 
type of heating plant which 
circulates warmed fresh air for 
the children to breathe and re- 
moves the foul air from the 
room. Complies with the State 
Laws. 


7,200 Lyon Lockers have 
given satisfaction for 13 
years at Coney Island 
Municipal Beach, N Y. 
There's no harder service 





ROUGH USAGE 


The Automatic Latch is just one of many quality features that make 
Lyon Lockers stand up unde: rough usage. That rough usage is thought- 
less and unintentional, makes it no less important. Our Bulletin 
No. 205 explains all of the Lyon Locker features. Send for your copy. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company, Aurora, Ill. 


om HeroFurnaceCompany 


CHICAGO 


ROCHESTER SYCAMORE, ILL. 


CINCINNATI 


Write for booklet on heating and ventilating 
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Buree 
physi 


work 
protec 
ards 
requi 


have 


Standard for Forty-five Years befor 


The proper regulation of temperature and moisture in the 
school room calls first for an accurate guide. 


UUUOUUUALAGUOAENUGEENETELLED GLEE 


Many Schools and other Public Buildings are equipped with 


JLDE 


TROY,NY. 


ACCURATE THERMOMETERS 
AND 


HYGROMETERS 


bama 
Illino 
setts, 
New 
West 

The 
that | 
his a 
the o 

The 
mum 
ages, 
and | 
for w 
remei 
fused 
tions 
vision 
may | 
sicial 


Disappearing Door WARDROBE oy 


for t 
An Innovation:—A development and improve- amin 
ment of the Wilson Hygienic Wardrobe—so Per 
many years the “Standard” for modern Schools. _ 
Offers the greatest convenience in Economy of —_ . 
Space, Sanitation, Simplicity of Construction and ceptir 
Ease of Operation. Harmonizes with interior effect 
decoration. Provided with Blackboard surfaces says 
or fitted as desired. Wherever used, forever es 
indispensable. No t 





Mission Oak 
1410 


JHVVNNQS200000N0EUNOUOUOUUGUONUUUOLLAGOOGNOSOSNNN00090000000000000004Q0000N4GNS000900000000SOOHOLOOOQOOSOOSOSONOS0N0000GOOOOOOOOOOOONOOOOOSOSOOOOUUOOOOUOOOOGGOQNOONOORGeEbOOAHUUOUUOOAGOOnOevOnSSEO AULA 


Golden Oak 
1582 





Hygrometer 


Illustrated booklets on request factu 


THE J. G.WILSON CORPORATION hy 


8 WEST 40TH STREET » NEW YORK and 1 


tects, 
OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES pose 


THIS IS A MATTER OF HEALTH. 
BE ACCURATE. 


Write for further particulars. 


THE WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 
TROY, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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routine of pre-war days. 


ee QUALAUULUNUUUEAAUONUUUUAALUUUGETE 


WTNH LUCA HLUAHICOHTLGHTLUMLULLLUILUUUTRLULTI LULL LUUA LOLOL LULL LUCT ROUT LOMELLUUTRLULRRULALUTA LUMI LULETLGLCULS LULU TLOU CULLUM LLOG LOCH CCUT LULU ICUUT LOTT OCG 
To School Superintendents and Business Agents: 
“A word to the wise is sufficient.” We are trying to get back to the safe and sane policies 

Get them busy early. 

Yours for good tablets, 


Mfg. Stationers, Huntingdon, Penna. J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 
















In the Stati Trade J l 
COOUOETOCORAREEOALACETCRORECEEDENOEHOREERaetoeee ' 
The schools of America will open early in the month of September. 
There will be the usual number of scholars, plus the natural increase. 
' , 
| These people depend on the stationery trade for their tablets and school 
supplies 
~~ a8 Will your stock be complete and ready to meet these demands the day the 
= i schools open? ' 
ellin a ; 5 a eae , see Fe 
¥ P g Che tablet manufacturers of this country have a limit of capacity. | — 
Tablet. |) ° , : | 
FORM FOR W They are compelled to make up these goods “ahead of the season,” that Gi SPELLING 
Spelling and Corrections. | distribution can be made thru the regular trade channels. a7 BLANKS 
a 1 . . . NAME aniamamans 
Sou) If they do not have the orders in advance they cannot work miracle by 
. : , - GRADE CLASS 
compressing five months’ work into two feces 
, : PERMANENTLY BOUND. PERFORATED, 
Lastly, my brethren, if you don’t get your goods on time, everybody loses. 


SS Se 
fe oe ee 7 














(Concluded from Page 114) 

Bureau has just issued a report in which eleven 
physicians explain how the health of children at 
work may be protected. An effective means of 
protection lies in the adoption of physical stand- 
ards which all children entering industry are 
required by law to meet. Eighteen States now 
have a law requiring children to be examined 
before going to work. These States are: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Islana. and 
West Virginia. 

The most comprehensive of these laws requires 
that a child shall be of normal development for 
his age, in sound health and physically fit for 
the occupation which he is about to enter. 

The report of the Committee contains mini 
mum standards of height and weight for specified 
ages, based on the most trustworthy experience 
and present day practice. It also lists defects 
for which children should be refused certificates, 
remediable defects for which they should be re 
fused certificates pending correction, and condi- 
tions requiring supervision under which pro 
visional certificates for periods of three months 
may be issued. The points which examining phy 
sicians should cover if adequate protection is to 
be given the working child are given in detail in 
the report, which also contains a record blank 
for the use of physicians in making these ex- 
aminations. 

Periodical examinations for children after they 
have gone to work are recommended by the Com 
mittee as a still further means of protection. As 
yet no State has taken this step, though an ex 
ceptionally good opportunity for putting into 
effect an adequate program of health supervision, 
Says the report, is furnished by the compulsory 
continuation-school laws now in force in 22 states. 

Basic Information on Tile Sizes. Publication 
No. K-200. Issued by the Associated Tile Manu 
facturers, Beaver Falls, Pa. $0.25. <A circular 
of information on ingredients, processes, grad 
ings, sizes, shapes, colors and finishes for tiles 
and methods of production, for the use of archi- 
tects, engineers and educators. It serves the pur- 
pose of acquainting designers and users of tile- 


work with the materials now at their command 
in securing effects and accomplishing results of 
lasting satisfaction. 

Ideals and Achievements in Delaware. Joseph 
H. Odell, Director of the Delaware School 
Auxiliary. A report made to the annual meeting 
of the Service Citizens of Delaware May 6, 1921. 
The material contained in the report represents 
a resume of the work which the Service Citizens 
performed for the state during the past year or 
more. The pamphlet takes up in detail such im 
portant phases as dental unit, health bureau, 
medical inspection, safety and sanitation, Ameri- 
canization, teacher training, field work, summer 
schools, attendance campaign, pupil enrollment, 
parent-teacher association, and new schools. 

Report of the Division of Educational Tests, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 1919-20. Walter 
S. Monroe. Price, 25 cents. Published by the 
University of Illinois, at Urbana. The material 
in this pamphlet represents a collection of data 
which the Bureau had gathered during the period 
which has been covered since last November, 
when the distribution of tests was discontinued. 
The presentation has been made as complete and 
helpful as possible and the results are shown in 
three ways. The chief purpose of the bulletin 
is to furnish an accounting of the test results 
received and to take account of the demand that 
has been made for Monroe’s reasoning tests and 
timed sentence tests. The pamphlet takes up a 
study of tentative grade norms, derivation of 
Monroe tests in arithmetic, Monroe timed 
sentence spelling tests and pupils’ errors. A 
rather extensive appendix contains the several 
percentile scores. 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

The west side board of education at Saginaw, 
Mich., has recently reorganized for the year, with 
the reelection of W. C. Smith as President, J. N. 
Kemp as Vice-President, Charles A. Khuen as 
Secretary, and Albert W. Tausend as Treasurer. 

Dr. R. B. Dugdale, President of the Board of 
Education at South Bend, Ind., has been reap- 
pointed a member of the board of education. In 
discussing his appointment the South Bend Press 
writes: Reappointment of Dr. Richard B. Dug- 
dale to the board of education should cause gen- 


eral satisfaction. Dr. Dugdale is thorough, en- 
deavoring to understand a school problem before 
committing himself, then devoting himself to 
carrying the adopted program through. He is 
also affable and reasonable, not only willing but 
eager to talk things over with citizens who are 
interested in the improvement of our schools. 

Dr. Dugdale tries to learn underlying causes of 
any disturbance in the system and to correct de- 
fects permanently by removing the cause. He 
desires to have professional standards gradually 
and painlessly raised until South Bend shall have 
the best instructors within command of the treas- 
ury and buildings and equipment appropriate to 
local conditions. Dr. Dugdale’s reappointment is 
for better schools in South Bend. 

Mr. Charles H. Meyer, who has served for 
the past nine years as secretary and business 
manager of the board at Johnstown, Pa., has been 
reelected for a four-year term. Mr. Harry J. 
Owings has been made superintendent of repairs. 

Mrs. Lucy Black is the first woman to be 
elected to the school board at Greencastle, Ind. 

Mr. Edward T. Devine has been elected presi- 
dent of the Detroit board of education and Mr. 
Frank H. Alfred has been made vice-president. 

The Pasadena, California, school board has 
reorganized by electing Mr. Arthur B. Stevens as 
president and Mrs, Clara M. O’Dell as Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Charles Hand Edmunds, a member of the 
board of education at Philadelphia, died the 
early part of May. Mr. Edmunds was 58 years 
old. 

Charles Hand Edmunds was graduated from 
the Central High School and immediately took 
up the study of law. He was admitted to the 
bar at the age of 21 and had been actively en- 
gaged in his profession. 

Mr. Edmunds was appointed a member of the 
board in 1902, and served with distinction until 
the end of the year 1905. He was reappointed 
in November, 1919, to fill a vacancy. In the 
words of his co-workers on the board, he was “a 
man of sterling worth, a faithful servant to the 
public, a loyal member of the board, a friend 
and champion of the teachers, and a splendid 
citizen.” 
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Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 


Modern Practical Decorative 


“The Window Shade 
Pre-eminent”’ 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades meet every school re- 
quirement. 





NG 


Scientific Control of Light and Air 


The picture tells the story. Glaring light and flapping shades 
make mental concentration impossible, increase difficulties of 
maintaining discipline and lower the efficiency of the whole class 
Diffused light, coupled with correct ventilation, provides the right 
conditions for study and greatly helps the morale of the school 
room. 





Though easy to _ operate, 
Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are strong and carefully 
made to insure long service. 
Their mechanical construction 
is simple, positive in action and 
absolutely “fool-proof.” The 
rollers, which are especially 
built, are large and strong and 
are equipped with an oversized 
spring which insures their roll- 
ing and carrying qualities. Any 
child can easily operate a 
Draper Shade without the 
slightest difficulty. 


Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades provide outdoor Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to give satis- 
. oi h . 1 . . : . . . ° 
Pee Seer pera, factory service and will continue to do so over a long period of years, 


—because, Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are built for service 
—and meet every window shade requirement most satisfactorily, 
efficiently and economically. 
Descriptive Literature on Request 


WINDOW SHADES LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 


Fe ee eee oc ee Te TTT MULL TTI cttoLALLLLeLLLLo Lo 
VACCINATION IN MANKATO, MINN. needed. The filter Case on the side of the build- 


(Concluded from Page 61) 

changing bandages. 

ose ™ Se charcoal, clean sand and small pebbles put into roe ; 
In question 1 if the student had a eold or . . ; rth fittings which are necessary throughout the sys- 
: 4 . the case in the order indicated. These remove , is ; : 
was otherwise slightly below his usual health he é‘ Spa tem, the use of zine, lead and tin should be 
, quite effectively such dust and dirt as the water . re . ow ‘ 
was to put down no. Most of those who re hold avoided. The reason for this is that rain water 
olds, 

ported yes had colds. 


is usually slightly acid, owing to its having 
In question 3, cases of carelessness after vac- picked up in its fall from the clouds a small 


emount of carbon dioxide which on entering 
into solution is converted into ecarbolic acid. 
Although this is a weak acid it will occasion 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades are made of heat-resisting 
linwood splints, beautifully finished and stained in pleasing neu 
tral colors. They'll give you proper light and plenty of fresh 
air—hang straight and last for many years. Their installation 
in your school this summer will mean a big betterment in your 
children’s health and mental alertness. 


Send for full information. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


2198 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, Wis. 




















finding their way into the well. 


ing is two-thirds filled with layers of ground 


In the construction of this reservoir, and the 


The cistern reservoir below the pump holds 
several barre's. Preferably this should be either 
of wood or brick and should be provided with an 
overflow pipe that is well sereened to prevent 


cination in which infection set in were not to 
be charged against vaccination. Several of the 
students were on athletic teams and were very 5 , : 
careless in the locker rooms with the result that small creatures, and especially mosquitoes, from 
a few of them had bad cases of infection. 

In question 6 most of the cases were head 
aches, dizziness, loss of appetite or fever. 


enough corrosion on extended contact with the 





metals indicated to impart poisonous qualities 
to the water. 


The iron piping from the pump will not be 
affected. It is essential, also, for good results 
to keep the cut-off open at all times save when 
it is desired to permit water to enter the filter. 


One must “remember in reading over these 
figures that the students are almost sure to make 
their case as bad as possible because of the gen 
eral attitude towards vaccination. This is 2 “ : 

; 7 Phis cut-off is shown at the point where the pipe 
shown by the fact that of the 169 who were me ; ; 
= : : divides midway up the side of the schoolhouse 
very sick only 79 needed the services of a phy- - ae “te ' 
“s fin wall. The reason for this is that if the first 
sician and of those at least 37 needed the phy- i . 
rain that falls is permitted to escape through 
the discharge pipe, most of the dust, dirt and 
bacteria which have lodged on the roof since 
the last rain will be carried away. This will 
prevent the filter becoming clogged, maintain its 





sician only to inspect or change the bandage. 

Comments might. be made on the number 
missing school but the facts are given and the 
reader can draw his own conclusions. In the 
spring of the year excuses for staying out ar 
a welcome thing to the student, though not al 
ways.—R. C. Puckett. 


efficiency and extend the time between replace- 
ment of chareoal and sand. With care in this 
regard the filter will need renewal of contents 
RAIN WATER FOR DRINKING PUR- 
POSES AT RURAL SCHOOLS. 
Orin Crooker, Wheaton, III. 
Drinking water is lacking in a surprisingly 


but onee a year. 


If dirt and mosquitoes are kept from getting 
into the cistern proper the water which is held 
there will remain entirely wholesome for a Jong 





large number of rural school yards owing in 
many cases, no doubt, to local conditions which 
make the digging or drilling of a well a matter 
of greater expense than the school trustees feel 
justified in undertaking. This situation can be 
met satisfactorily, and at comparatively little 
expense, through the utilization of rain water. 
The illustration, which pictures a small rural 
school in Lowa, gives an idea of the equipment 


period. During an extended rain the water 
which finds its way through the filter will prae 
tically flush out the entire system and leave the 
reservoir filled with clean, fresh water. W ater 
drawn from such a cistern will be highly colored, 


as is always the case with rain water, but this 








. [aw + ai "s ite Olea " Se ill 
ARRANGEMENT FOR HANDLING RAIN WATER in no way impairs its wholesomeness. It wil 
FOR RURAL SCHOOL be cool and palatable. 
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8 Making Electric Time Equipment Reliable 


| Many important factors enter into the manufacture of a thoroughly reli- 

able electric time system. To make such an equipment work satisfactorily 
under laboratory tests is one problem, but to also insure its reliability under 
the varying conditions encountered in school houses makes the problem more 





difficult. 
“Standard” electric time systems have been developed from the ripe expe- 
| . . . = eqn + . 
rience gained in thousands of schools. The following are some of the features 
which have made the name “Standard” synonymous with reliability and 
excellence : 
) Self-cleaning contacts in master clock. 
4 
Master clock automatically wound every minute, maintaining uniform 
drive. 
, Five ply veneered backs and sides on master clock, avoiding splitting with 
consequent derangement of mechanism. 
. Full automatic program clock, including automatic change from one pro- 
gram schedule to another. 
i Time element relay for giving long ring on outside gongs. 
1 Avoidance of cleaning and lubrication of secondary clocks. 
: All magnets, bell armatures and auxiliary equipment wound properly for 
y common voltage to use minimum amount of current. 
a Automatic charging of storage battery, directly from the master clock 
e every hour. 
Don’t experiment or take chances on this vital equipment. Insist on 
. “Standard” electric time systems for your schools. 
, Specifications, estimates and other data gladly furnished architects or 
m school boards. 
£ 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





BRANCHES: 
261 Franklin Strect NEW YORK 461 Market Street 1361 Monadnock Bldg. 448 Brown-Marx Bldg. 421 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 801 8th Street, 8S. E. 
BOSTON 50 Church Street SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM, ALA. COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS 
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| the 
‘’ Why It Pays SETH 
ld be 
water 
nt To Buy Now THOMAS 
small 
ering The School Man who buys his Secondary Clocks 
= Clock System now is securing for FOR SCHOOLS 
h the his School an invaluable service; a y 7 ‘ ; 
lities service which cannot be estimated in They maintain uniform time 
dollars and cents. throughout the various class 
ot be rooms and eliminate all the con~ 
onal The man who delays buying, hop- i fusion and loss of time which 
wha ing to secure lower prices, will un- arise from dismissing the various 
filter. doubtedly find lower prices accom- classes at different times. 
e pipe panied by lower taxes—and he will 
non be missing all the advantages of this 
; ~ equipment in the meantime. 
jrougn 
‘= New Buildings should by all 
3 will means have conduit and wiring for 
nin its this equipment installed during their 
place: erection. 
n this (> 
ntents Write Us today concern- Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 
ne Sour Taguranenes. are connected —_ the master 
retting clock electrica vy and are absolutely 
is ee LANDIS ENGINEERING synchronous with it at all times. 
; aa Write today for specifications and catal 
] pe & M FG. CO. describing Sech ‘Thomas Secondary Clocke 
ea Waynuero, SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
“olored, Pa. PTL ag hetecion: Conn. 
vi a NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
t wi 
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THE ai sail 5a gga LINE” | a 
Maps | 
Globes | 
| 
Political Geography Blackboard Maps 
Ten Series, consisting of 136 different T'wo Series, consisting of 24 maps, 
maps, varying from the cheapest that Blackboard Maps of various states, 
are good to the best that are made. Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, ete. 
Physical Geography ——gaintats, Varetation, Geslonie Gl 
- A ” 2 all, »getation, 2@ S » . 
; ad Series, consisting of 82 different cial, a "Geriptural, Language, 
: = 5. City Plans, Maps of all States, etc. 
— Commercial Geography Write us * regarding your SPECIAL 
MAP NEEDS. 
For School Book Economy THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL Physiology and Anatomy 
The life of a school book is as long as the GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF UNITED 
life of its cover STATES—34 maps, also Johnston Com- THE WONDERFUL AMERICAN 
. mercial and Library Maps of the FROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 
Cardboard or cloth covers will not long sur- world. Teh ee Waves a hecioesy cod Bor 
vive continued trips to and from school and : . an de 
; ology, two series, 21 charts. 
the natural hard usage at the hands of pupils. United States History elaetetinig ri 
; * 7 : 4 Sanford American History Series, Botany 
The solution lies in Genuine Keratol, which, 32 maps (a new Map now ready). Jung, Koch and Quentell Series 
at less than half the cost, has every quality of . : 47 charts. ig 
animal leather but the smell. Keratol is prac- Mediaeval and Modern Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts. 
tically odorless when worked up. History Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts. 
Genuine Keratol is made in an infinite variety of Johnston European History Series, Zoology 
weights, colors and grains. Cuts without waste. 26 maps. Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 
Guaranteed uniform, stainproof, waterproof and germ ° ° 35 charts. 
poe. Ueetiooted by ciate conditions end odor- English History Johnston Series, 5 charts. 
ess. or lasting uty, durabilit , 7 : ; Serie 
it has no equal. bie tines aaa sonmatan oe ed senna Astronomy 
Specify the Genuine. - nat. : i Johnston Series, 4 charts. 
pecify enuine. Samples on reques Ancient History Glob 
Genuine Keratol wears longer than most Johnet Ancient History Series obes 
animal leather, looks better, costs less. CRaSes "y oenee —USEy SSres, Five Sizes, in ae mountings. Stand, 
’ Suspension anc Library. Celestial 
THE KERATOL COMPANY Outline M Globes, Slated Globes, Tellurians. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY utiine Maps A 
Wall Outline Maps, 8 maps. tlases 
— . a ' . Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), Political, Historical, Commercial. Scrip- 
a a : - 70 maps. tural, Astronomical, etc. 
z = Send for free literature describing any 
TT item in which you may be interested. | 
PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 
4 Member National School Supply Association 
; 2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 
‘|| Telephone Systems for School- 
V 
. C ec nN © Tt | houses, Colleges, etc., have 
been our specialty for 
ron 
. aw 
Asbestos curtains, twenty-five years. oe 
anc 
Velour curtains ihe 
and 
. . ( M 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium supe 
° . ° . not 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic oe 
. . . d 31] 
or Architectural paintings - 
fate 
for front drop curtains. mut 
| supe 
. ‘ . l. 
Twenty years of experience in equip- | the 
ping High Schools has placed us in a | | reco: 
position to know the particular re- | 2. 
quirements for your stage. | exer 
| 3. 
Write us for further information or the 
request call from our representative | Of a 
4, 
| who 
Twin City Scenic Company Correspondence invited from school boards and superintendents. will 
| » 
| S CO : 
2819 Nicollet Avenue | | ‘ H. UCH 2... INC. ae 
| | . 
Minneapolis, Minnesota | } NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. wort 
| Telephone Manufacturers is d 
Eastern Office: | | 170 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. on ¢ 
ve 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. : 
301 Broadway Market Building, Pacific Coast Agents: Sierra Electric Co., San Francisco. = 
Detroit, Michigan | Send for catalog 1918. ™ 
| ello 
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QUIET : SANITARY : 


ice, comfort and distinctiveness 


maintenance 1s of 1 percent of first cost 
truly economical. 


warmth. 


Write Dept. 5 for our pamphlet on 7 








THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO.,, 


133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO rely 





WAYS BY WHICH SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS MAY BE HELPFUL 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


from my office. I may be misunderstood, | 
have no right to eriticize except constructively 
and this can not be done in a short note. Be 
sides, I am not afraid to tell her face to face 
what I think of her. 
The Private Conference. 

Closely conected with the visit as a means ol 
supervision is the private conte rence, One is 
With th 


teacher’s respect for her superintendent and his 


not complete without the other. 
desire to be honest and fair as a basis, the pri- 
vate conference furnishes the opportunity for 
mutual understanding and is the key to effectual 
supervision. 

1. Here there may be a frank discussion of 
the teacher’s work in the light of her past 
record and of recent visits. 

2. Attention may be called to instances of 
exceptionally good teaching. 

3. If adverse criticism is necessary, this is 
the opportunity to point, out a better method 
of accomplishing the results demanded. 

4. This is the place to deal with the teacher 
who can not or will not grow, who can not or 
will not follow instructions. 

5. This enables the 
teacher to get better acquainted and is very 
worth while, even if nothing but the weather 
is discussed. 


superintendent and 


Both become better acquainted 
on common ground where his authority is not 
in evidence and her inferior position is not 
emphasized. 
fellows if we only understood each other better. 


You know we are all pretty good 





Lincolnwood School, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Perkins, Fellows and Hamilton 
Architects. 


DURABLE 


School boards have a responsibility in selecting floors which are 
not only economical and durable but which in addition gives ser\ 


Of low initial cost, and of such durability that the average yearly 


Schools with 7-M-B Floors are marked by the absence of distract 
ing noises in corridors and classrooms, by 
slippery surface of the material, by the feeling of comfort and 


Laid in attractive colors of red, green, or tan, which are absolutely 
uniform thruout, unbroken by any seams or joints—/-.\/-B Floo 
| ing gives an attractive distinction to the building 


M-B Flooring 





es 








T-M-B Flooring is 


the dustless non 








New Types of Steel Sash 
for Schools 


All made from solid rolled steel members, with details 
especially designed for school service. 


Lupton Schoolhouse Sash 


Full-width ventilators at top and bottom, each pivoted 4 
inches from bottom. Permits free use of shades and 
screens. Best sash for average school needs. 


Lupton Counterbalanced Sash 


Sliding type. Upper and lower sash open or close simul- 
taneously, ensuring maximum ventilation. Strongly built 
for highest type of school buildings. 


Lupton Projected Ventilator Sash 
Ventilators swing out at bottom. Can be shaded but not 
screened. Moderate in price. 

Lupton Pivoted Sash 


Made specially for schools with upper and lower venti- 
lators, each pivoted 2 in. above centre. 
priced practical steel sash for schools. 


Write name and address on mar- 
gin, and send for full particulars. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 





cA nnouncing 


The lowest- 
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SCHOOL BUDGETS 


(Continued from Page 50) 


date this year, (5) total accruals to date last 
year, (6) per cent of increase, (7) per cent of 
decrease. 

In column 1 should be listed the items in 
accordance with the standard fiseal schedule, 
so as to assist in the making of an annual 
report in the form usually demanded by the 
federal 


ment sheet should be 


rovernment. A similar monthly state- 
made for expense. The 
headings will be the same with the exception 
of a few words. 

In connect’on with the statement of expense 
eare should be taken that full allowance be 
made for obligations already made but not yet 
recorded in total payments to date. In order 
that true balances in appropriations can _ be 
ascertained it is essential that a register be kept 
wherein orders issued for materials and supplies, 
and work to be performed, be recorded in 
numerical order, with estimated cost shown after 
each. 

A Constructive Budget Policy. 

For a constructive financial policy the aims 
should be 

1. An equitable share of the community’s 
total revenue must be maintained. 

2. The 
for schools must go into direct channels of in- 
struction. 


3. The largest possible measure of service 


and pupil results must be gotten out of the 


sum devoted to each branch of the school sys- 
tem. 


1. The taxpayer should be shown that unit 


largest possible share of the revenue 


costs are kept in line with reasonable standards 
established by the experience of other cities of 
similar size and conditions, but emphasis should 
be placed on standards in best school cities, 

5. A constructive and persistent effort should 
be maintained to eliminate wastes in education 
and in use of plant. 

The Business Manager should see that educa- 
tion in his city is sharing properly (in line with 
best standards elsewhere) in the total revenue 
for all community purposes. Edueation is a 
positive and a constructive influence. Fire and 
police systems are necessities, but they are nega 
tive influences. A zealous attitude is necessary 
to see that other branches of municipal activity 
do not grow at the expense, relatively speaking, 
of the educational system. Comparisons show 
ing proper relations can be made by use of 
CGoverument reports. 

The school city should strive for full collec 
tions of ordinary revenue. Delinquent taxes 
mount to large sums in the course of a few 
years. By the adoption of an aggressive policy 
and the employment of an attorney to push col- 
lections, the back tax collections in San Antonio 
for a three-year period ending in February, 
1921, inereased 50 per cent. over the collections 
of the three-year period before such a policy 
was adopted. The cost was 7 per cent. 

The budgeteer should look to the main items 
of expense. Eternal vigilance is necessary to 
see that these stay within bounds. The business 
manager can do much to keep expense within 
and eften under budget appropriations if he 
but have a real sense of economy and a positive 
attitude and desire to bring efficiency methods 
into play in all the business activities of the 


board. 
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The Schoolmaster who keeps in close EUREKA CORK-FELT 


touch with his teachers promotes esprit BULLETIN BO ARDS 


de corps. AND TACKING SPACES 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


SIDUiInG 


STRONGEST SPECIAL 
BULLETIN QUOTA- 
BOARD TIONS 
MADE mn 

WILL “ew 
NOT 
WARP SCHOOLS 
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SELECT-O-PHONE, Automatic Tele- 
phone, requires no operator —— makes 
connections in four seconds. 


Ey Re 











FRAMED OR UNFRAMED PANELS 


Catalogue and specifications of any size ready to put in place 


on request. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES UPON REQUEST. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


SELECT-O-PHONE 


1004 Eddy Street, 
Providence, R. I. 





IURERELUCUQUOU NEE SANLAAOOUUUUENEEAAAUUUOUUUNEEGNAAUUUUUEENAAAAAOUUUUNENEAAAOOUUAtNeNNeNNdOUUUUuUeeneeNeAtUUUUUUegeNAtetaT UU neNeNdeUUUUUUUeNNneAUUUUUUUUUNNNENEAEUUUUUNUUNERNAOUAUOUUUUUNUNEEOOOUOUUUUUUUENUONEGACUUUUUUUNNENRENUULUUUUNONRSAOUUUUUUUUUUURERREANUUUUUUOS 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 
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A Monthly Comparison of Costs By Buildings. No. 3 415 4.16 none “Insidious pr ypaganda is being introduced 5 
A statement of water costs sent to all build- ie I : 429 awe 3.85 into our school. The school board is permitting * 
——— ef showing : ‘latinos } : suney co 27 none 2.27 o a a ; 
ings once a month, showing all buildings in the Grant col. 430 4.82 90 it in all good faith and innocence, and only a ® 
system grouped as to size, with the average No. 17 456 none 1.70 school teacher is in a position to see its real 5 
daily attendance at each shown, and the cost No. 13 482 none none significance and its danger.” . 
compared on such basis, will automatically act No. 24 428 .79 7.06 The mother in turn looked indignant 5 
’ ren Te . og ADA 500 to 599 : “oth, (Sepp CAL 
as a check on total wat r consumption. Chis No. 29 503 siti one “Why don’t you do something about it?” she . I 
method develops a friendly competition among No. 19 FOS none 915 demanded. But the ach a) teacher shruesed 7 . 
principals and tends to correct what otherwise No. 4 516 1.62 3.83 her shoulders hopelessly. , r 
would be a more or less indifferent attitude No. 10 572 none 1.36 “A teacher in this school is not in a position . 
, , siness side of ee datle work No. 30 574 9.56 6.73 : See 2g ad 
toward the busine = side of their daily work. ADA 600 to 799 cas to remedy the situation. I am in the school i 
See Exhibit A for method of comparison. rhis No. 2 653 213 © 84 simply to teach. I am not even in an advisory O ; 
method should be applied to the use of fuel and No. 11 701 3.94 6.63 capacity. Much less have I a voice, or a vote a) 
other main items of expense, and incidentally ee 7 .. 8.65 8.39 on matters of school policy.” a . 
> se j finite ats ‘ s d A ¢ 299 ‘ . . . 
should be used to build up definite standard “ —* nn ee - “Surely the superintendent of schools con a s 
~osts saving ae : ve . . ” 
for unit costs. No. 21 965 none 2 39 sults with his teachers. . 
Exhibit “A”—Water Costs During Month of No. 8 1224 none 12.12 “He has no particular confidence in us. He « 
February, 1921. — Schools ai oes é. has not the privilege of selecting the teaching a 
Note: These costs represent excess over a free oy - S. aa ye 19.08 force. The school board reposes no particular 8 i 
2 ‘ : > » ve 20.12 20.46 . : ° " ~ ° . . 
yg rie four gallons ee a confidence in him, and the few privileges of i 
ay. means average daily attendance. i hl a ; ys 2756 sg amNY A Pe Be ea . 
ADA 100 to 199 ADA This Month Last Month ee wis Har $130.18 $183.82 choice 01 decision that are granted him, he 
Dunbar 109 $1.35 $1.85 Only seven schools show more than last keeps - nimectt. ‘an a 
No. 33 a = Catan month, while 30 schools show a decided improve- The superintendent does not work with his ' 
Peng dA ene 190 none 1.96 mont teachers, nor does he work with the board. Is 
A to 29% ’ : , +. ; 
. ae. ‘ that the situation?” asked the astonished { 
No. 25 231 1.50 3.23 Fourteen schools show no excess, as compared i Oo Kec 1¢ Oo ; 
No. 14 275 none 1.40 wi a . _ mother. 
ith three last month, a gain of about 400 pe ' * ‘ 
Douglass 287 3.24 5.92 : vine = e e Ps “Practically,” answered the other. “After ' 
‘ ‘ent. 
ADA 300 to 399 = ms selecting the teachers, the board communicates 
No. 33 324 6.83 8.50 The total cost per month has been reduced its rulings to them. Of course it receives no 
No. 20 S91 3.06 5.06 from $229 in December to $130 in February, cnniitnisi hana frees thom 
oa ; ot tr abe or nearly 50 per cent. “T hate to leave this school,” she ended, “but 
No. 18 340 1.96 2.32 CONFIDENCE AND TEACHER PARTICI- I honestly feel that another year I shall want 
« 9 AT 9 » ° 
No. 12 oe aet 4.93 PATION IN ADMINISTRATION. to teach in a community where the teachers 
No. 23 345 3.38 2.68 a . “of ; mn 
No. 26 347 none 2.38 A mother of a school boy looked up smiling. participate in the school administration. 
No. 6 358 9.13 10.67 as the teacher-boarder entered her living room. The Philadelphia School Board has received a 
No. 15 365 6.60 7.79 Her smile changed at the sight of the teacher’s protest against the use of a textbook entitled 
ADA 400 to 499 ‘a Atemen? eenression “European Beginnings in American History” by 
No. 16 408 33 90 gr lit ws 3 _. Alice M. Atkinson. The protest is filed by 
Black. col. 404 1.27 2.01 What is troubling you?’ she asked. The patriotic bodies and protestant religious organt 
No. 7 413 7.23 5.45 teacher answered hotly. zations. 
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Don't Waste Good Money on an Inferior Paste 


“Gluey” is good to the last drop because it won’t 
sour or deteriorate. The use of the finest in- 
gredients imported from Asia, the West Indies, 
Australia and Cuba and scrupulous care in man- 
ufacturing has made “Gluey” the perfect paste. 


The Perfect Paste 
for 


School Use 


“GLUEY” 
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are Specifying our 
Commercial ““GLUEY” Paste 


Gluey is the clean and convenient paste for all 
school purposes. It dries fast, sticks tight and 
because of its smooth, creamy consistency and 
flexibility it can be applied evenly and quickly. 
The delicate fragrance of its odor makes pasting 
a pleasure. 


Schools Everywhere 


Economy—Efficiency—Sureness 


Our large output enables us to quote unusually low 
prices. “Gluey” is packed in attractive gallon stone jars, 
economy self-sealing glass jars, in friction-top tin cans 
and pails, and handy tubes. We are ready to supply your 
needs regardless of quantity. 


Specify “Gluey” and solve 
Your Pasting Problems 


THECOMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


504-520 Buttles Avenue COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the largest line of Adhesives in the United States 
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Cleanliness 


Implant the instinct of cleanliness in the minds of your 
pupils through the clean and sanitary conditions of your 
school building. 


Your Janitor 


with the aid of Robertson’s Quality Cleaning Products 
can easily keep your school in a thoroughly clean and 
sanitary condition at all times, at a minimum of cost and 
effort. 


Robertson’s Products 
include a product for every cleaning purpose. 


<{ DIAMOND BRAND I> 
RUSTY 


Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap Pow- 





TURY 
a7 


) 


w& ders, Scouring Powders, Paper Towels, 


OBSOB0B0S0MNOB0S0B080808080808080808°08 OS 0808080808080 


Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, Liquid 
Soap Dispensers, Paper Towel Holders, 
etc., etc. Get our prices. 





Look for this Trade-Mark - 
Catalog on Request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Member, National School Supply Association 
700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


Atanasio Montoya, 
220 North High Street, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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BOKER SOLID STEEL 
AMERICAN 


SCISSORS 











A Scissor is no more reliable than the mate- 
rials of which it is made, the experts employed 
to make it, and the organization behind its 
production. 


Boker’s Scissors are hand forged from Cruci- 
ble Carbon Steel. The most exacting care is 
given to hardening, grinding and perfect ad- 
justment. 


We manufacture a most complete 
assortment of styles and sizes. 


BOKER CUTLERY & HDWE. CO., INC. 
Factory—Hilton, N. J. 
General Offices—101-103 Duane St., New York City. 
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With its vitreous china 
bow! and _ standard 
seat the Waterbury 
looks as neat as the 
best flush closets. It 
is clean, quiet and 
odorless. 





A School Toilet that’s Right! 


Toilet facilities equal to the most expensive plumbing 
—that’s the modern convenience every school can en- 
joy with 


Wiistt CLOSET 
CAUSTIC 
This improved toilet operates The vault needs to be emptied 
without water pressure. There but once or twice a year 


is no disturbing noise of flush Thousands of schools and 
ing. The waste passes direct homes throughout the United 


ly into a vault below, wher States have installed this con 
it is sterilized by a powerful venient indoor toilet and have 
caustic chemical. done away with outhouses for 


The Waterbury Closet is all time. 

guaranteed Sanitary-.and For both permanent and port- 
Odorless. able school buildings. Th 
This clean, sanitary closet re Waterbury is as easy to in 
quires very little attention. stall as a stove. 


Write for complete information 
about this well-designed closet. 


THE WATERMAN WATERBURY CO., 


1121 Jackson St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








QT 


“STEINERBUS” 


For Efficient And Economical Transportation - 

















“Steinerbus” bodies are correct in design, durable in construction and are 
the most logical for efficient and economical transportation. They are 
custom made and can be built to meet every requirement. Furnished with 
either rear or side doors, or both, as desired. 


The “Steinerbus” body illustrated, is 17 feet long and 73 inches wide, has 
two aisles and three long seats which can easily accommodate 45 children. 
The large capacity of “Steinerbus” bodies is one of their big features in 
addition to being well built and dependable, insuring long service. 


Write us for particulars. Prompt deliveries guaranteed 


JOS. J. STEINER COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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mt You Can Do It 


AND 


a 3 Do It Better 


WITH THE 


LAS TINC -~TRANSLUCENT 


























OUR NEW SHADE FOLDER IS 
NOW READY. WRITE FOR IT. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Ah ala 


Pd GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


Ky CHICAGO 


Our Self-Balancing Adiust- 
able fixtures are simple, Dur- 
able and Fool-Proof. 
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The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 





THE MILLER VEHICLE HEATER Does the Work 


The above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use on a modeip school 
wagon under actual winter conditions. 


No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisonous gas to 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 


Disease is now sweeping over the country endangering the lives of young and old 
alike. The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its deadly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 


The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 
to and from school. 


Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 


We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 
and school authorities. 


Send for Prices. 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 
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Ait | and Crayonex, wax colored crayons are 
“17 ~ fell \\ | the result of four generations of effort 
5 Oe ee and study by this company with the sin- 
ho |° Filpppect.. gle object of perfecting a product suitable 
Ly 0 Of? VV malnst aN for children of various ages. 
oteet e \ 
ut ad A d{ \ Owing to our unique position in the educational 
~ } a * field, we are in a position to advise you in the 
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THE MARKETING OF SCHOOL BONDS. and any pupil who has been or is now a mem- MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP OF 

A Secreg sae geen: yi ber of a secret student order is debarred from SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Such officers are responsible to the proper . : . . ' 4 " » 
: or , membership. He or she who cheats on examina- (Continued from Page 42) 
pt ss Sho te teen ote Sipenee Ms tions can in no wise be eligible. (It may be Conserve Heat. . 
the people, and such financial policy must wall ‘to ientites Gent title echeck has mee aeee 1. All boilers should be covered with suitable 
ogy as pe = guard the future inter- heavily burdened with that problem. The air tight material to prevent the escape of any 
ests oO our scnoolis. 


school motto has been for many years: “Achieve heat from the boilers. Constant attention 
Radical readjustments are taking place in the the honorable,” and psychological reasons are should be given to this in order that all cracks 
financial markets, and we must guard against  gesioned for having it always in evidence.) or defects may be promptly remedied. 
Re _aegye 9 iavne too long term bonds at the further, any action which seems to the execu- 2. A 
present time, with the prevailing high rates of tive committee not in accord with the ideals of heated, especially in our northern climate, un 


less attention is given to keeping it tight. If 


building cannot be economically 
interest, may result in inflicting unnecessary  gociety may eliminate a pupil from member- 
financial burdens on the district. It is far bet 


© eelaigge sree rte ties praetor Ping oy Noe ship. air seepage through joints is not eliminated, 

est rates, then later, when conditions are more To more closely equalize the possibilities of heat costs are raised. 

desirable and advantageous, we may issue the membership, Dr. Snyder is refining the marking Much of the common practice of ealking with 

longer term bonds. system on the basis of the normal curve of oakum is of little value because the material 
We should issue bonds when we know the probability. In a recent investigation he found soon dries out and the work has to be done over. 

market is good, even though we issue the bonds “ few teachers allotting “A’s” to sixty, seventy, We have tried a preparation that apparently 


in advance of the time needed to meet the obli and even eighty per cent of their classes The solves the problem but it has not 


been long 
: y . arking syste the entire city of Los 
gations. We know our needs sufficiently well ™ irking system for . ‘ 


enough in use with us that we can say no ob- 


Bed x 


to satisfactorily solve this problem, and we Angeles is undergoing revision and, when that jectionable features may not develop. It is a 
rk should take advantage of such opportunity. is completed, it oe impossible that = reward plastic substance and, in the words of the manu- 
i a a el A system such as exists it Hollywood will be ex- factures. “the basic materials are gilsonite 
ool Rurposes, ack i first consideration ia the tended to other high schools. asphalt and selected long fiber asbestos, com- 
to child: after that, the best financial policy and AN ANNUAL RURAL SCHOOL BOARD ate with non-drying oils: and gums, com- 
gon the best method to get the money needed. MEETING. poun ed to a manem, omeee product ot the 
old omaponens c a proper consistency for ealking and glazing: 
: in REWARDING DISTINGUISHED SERVICE (Conetuaey Chan Pepe 2) work.” 
(Concluded from Page 40) not? What an educative influence would this 
“ and by three faculty members appointed by the 54 have? Some of the districts in this county This substance. it is claimed is not affected 
Principal; and the Principal ex-officio. A list were practicing that very thing. One more by heat or cold, will not harden or dry out, and 
" of members shall be posted in some conspicuous thought to take to their own districts. will last indefinitely when applied to glass, 
lers place, and the insignia is to be as follows: metal, wood, or stone. These are large claims 
Ist honor standing—an enamel button. We had heard of other — aor board but I believe they are not extravagant. 
2nd honor standing—a bronze button. meetings, but these were usually held in a Hee 
8rd honor standing—a gold-plated pin, to be central village. This meeting was different. It Interior TRG and Decorating. 
9) purchased by the student. was held in a rural setting, and all its advan- If marble or glazed tiles are used in halls and 
. Black-Ball Privileges. tages could not help but claim the attention of corridors, toilet rooms, ete, the problem of 
Of course no secret societies are permitted the board members. painting and decorating is solved so far as that 
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It's actually a better Waste Basket 
after 5 years’ use 


Honestly, there doesn’t appear to be any 
wear-out to these Vul-Cot Waste Baskets. 
We know of places where they have been in 
constant use for twenty years. 


fo 








What pencil are 
you thinking of 
using next term in 
the Primary 
Grades? 


They are as light as willow, yet have solid 
sides and bottom, so that torn-up papers and 
bits of odds and ends can’t fall through and 
litter up the floor. 


VUL-COT Waste Baskets 


Guaranteed 5 years 


And it’s a fact that there are more Vul-Cot 
Baskets used in schools than all other makes 








of baskets combined. 





Wilmington 





“tw roen vee 


See that your next order 
calls for Vul-Cot Baskets. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Company 
520 Equitable Building 


Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall Co., Ltd., 

468 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Canada. } 





Delaware 


Pencil Dept. 31 J 











material goes. I favor this kind of original con- 
struction. It costs more, but it is worth more 
and maintenance and upkeep expense will be 
less. But where plastered walls exist it is nec- 
essary to calcimine or paint them and to repeat 
the operation all too frequently through the 
year. This is expensive; it is almost a dead 
loss, but it has to be done. Therefore, if ther« 
is any process that will last longer and equally 
serves the purpose as does the common practice 
of yesterday—let us know about it. 


I believe the city represented by our presi- 
dent has pointed the way in this respect. Many 
of you inspected buildings there last year and 
saw the remarkable results obtained by painting 
in that city. I take the position we can safely 
follow the lead of Minneapolis until some enter- 
prising paint firm gets busy and makes some- 
thing better, then we will use something better 
because we are forced to the conclusion that 
only the best is economical in school buildings. 


Treatment of Floors. 

Wood floors should be treated occasionally 
with wax, a dustless oil dressing, or some other 
durable protecting material. Much of the com- 
plaint against oiling floors is due to the floor 
being oiled before it is thoroughly cleaned. This 
simply holds the dirt in place and gives to the 
floor a dark, dirty appearance. There are a 
great variety of so-called “dustless oils” and 
floor dressing preparations on the market, 
many of them of questionable value. The old 
objection that oil on the floors spoiled the 
dresses of teachers and girl students is no longer 


heard. 
Cement or Concrete Floors. 


Where cement or concrete or terrazzo floors 
are used it is often found that they wear away, 
causing dust that permeates the atmosphere 
and is tracked to other rooms of the building. 


Look at the lead 
of Dixon’s 
GINNERY’ ”’ be- 
fore deciding. 


Sample free on request 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


ORS is 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








We have had very good results from the use of 
a hardener, the chemical reaction of whicii 
If applied when the 
floor is new and before it is used, best results 
will, doubtless, be obtained. 


tends to harden the floor. 


Cement or concrete floors for schoolrooms are 
not satisfactory unless overlaid with some other 
material, but where they have to be used they 
can be made more tolerable for the teacher if a 
large suitable rug or mat is provided around 
the teacher’s desk. 

Where it is necessary to replace cement or 
concrete floors I am much impressed with the 
advisability of using a composition cork floor- 
ing. This flooring can be had in the form of 
inter-locking tile of artistic patterns; 
less; is easy to work on; can be readily cleaned 
and is very durable. 


iS nolse- 


Conclusion. 

I heard the statement once made that school 
buildings should be used intensively so that at 
the end of twenty or twenty-five years they 
depleted that they ould be 
abolished and new buildings erected. In other 
words, that the short space of twenty or twenty- 
five years should be the life of a public school 
building. In this I do not agree. 

Schoolhouses, like other public 
should only be constructed when the necessity 
for them is apparent. 
their construction should be that of service. 


would be so 


buildings 
The dominant idea of 


Temporary buildings are, admittedly, a make 
shift, painfully extravagant to meet the gruel- 
ing demands of an unusual situation that con- 
fronts the country. Rather would I think of 
schoolhouses in the terms of Ruskin who said: 
“Therefore, when we build let us think that we 
build forever. Let it not be for present delight, 
not for present use alone. Let it be such work 
as our descendents will thank us for, and let us 
think as we lay stone upon stone, that a time 


will come when those stones will be held sacred 
because our hands have touched them and that 
men will say, as they look upon the labor and 
wrought substance of them, ‘this our fathers 
did for us.’’ 

There was never a time in our history when 
this view came to us with such force as it does 
today. Every where, all over this broad land of 
ours, the people are overburdened with taxa- 
tion. Our people have been bowed down under 
the high cost of living and the deflection of 
taxation that is thrown on their shoulders in 
higher and excessive rents and higher values. 
No one will complain against that portion 
which is necessary but that portion which 
represents a waste of money should be removed 
from their shoulders at the first opportunity. 

THE RETIRING SUPERINTENDENT’S 
REPORT TO HIS SUCCESSOR. 
(Concluded from Page 45) 

(1) The assessed valuation of the school dis- 
trict? 

(2) The money raised last year for school 
purposes on this valuation / 

(3) The money expended last year for library 
purposes ¢ 

(4) The changes made in the building and 
its equipment during the past year? 

A report containing the above information 
does not require much time to be prepared and 
can easily be kept in a neat, attractive form if 
it is typewritten and kept in a loose-leaf note- 
book. These items may seem petty to the man 
in a large, stable school system but to the man 
coming to the small school as a stranger a re 
port on them would be a godsend, for it is in 
the small school that the changes in the faculty 
are most complete and abrupt. 

It might be well for a board of education to 
require that superintendents leave a well organ- 
ized report as a part of the work of the year. 


Why not? 
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Vy 
Save Money on Equipment 
for the Coming School Year 


Modern school rooms are equipped with 
Dan-Dee metal baskets instead of the 
shabby, unsanitary, old-style waste bas- 
kets, because Dan-Dee baskets are 





Economical and Indestructible 
Sanitary and Fireproof 
Neat and Attractive 


Made of 26 gauge, cold-rolled steel, elec- 
trically welded. Finishes baked on in 
electric ovens. Many beauti- 
ful colors, designs, shapes and 
sizes to fit any scheme of inte- 
rior decoration. 








Before placing your orders for 
school equipment, write for our 
catalog and special discounts 
to educational institutions. You 
will be surprised at how much 
you can save. 


Erie Art Metal Co. 


Daxeriad Erie, Penna. 
| 
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NATIONAL ¢Criyons 


CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 





When you finger a National made 2 
crayon and apply it to a writing surface & 
you are at once conscious of the ease 3 
with which it glides along. = 
National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 3 
Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for & 
the classroom. = 
Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through = 
your supply dealers. = 
EZ 

WEST CHESTER, PA. = 

= 
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Visualizing School Needs 


ACATION is the time when superin- 

tendents and principals visualize 

new needs, methods and devices, for the 
school year. 


We suggest that the matter of more 
color in ‘the classroom be considered. 


Color on the blackboard results in spontane- 
ous interest in the teacher’s written work. 
LECTURERS’ CRAYONS are excellent for 
this purpose. 


For the pupils’ color needs CRAYOLA 
CRAYONS are suggested. They are varied in 
assortment, just right in texture, and ever ready 
for use. 


May we introduce you to our crayon family, 
as descriked in our catalogue? May we also 
send you an interesting article on blackboard 
drawing? Write to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton Street, |New York City 





Eberhard Faber School Boxes 
Made in OVER 
twenty attractive styles. 
We have just edited a very complete folder 
printed in color illustrating our varied line of 
articles used in the schools: 


Pencils Erasers 
Penholders Rubber Bands 
This circulag is of particular value to educa- 
tors and school superintendents. If you have not 
received this circular as yet it will pay you to 
send for one as well as our new revised school 
price list. 
Address us: 


EBERHARD FABER, 
Educational Dept., 
37 Greenpoint Ave., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 
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Dudfield’s Dustless 
All Metal 
Chalk Troughs 





Eliminates the dust so injurious to health. Keers the 
erasers clean. Easy to install and no nai's visible. Slips 
over a nailing strip and nails on top and underneath 


Lately adopted by several large city schools. 


Sample will be mailed to those 


interested 


DUDFIELD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


LIBERTY, - - - 








MISSOURI 
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Bruce’s 
School Architecture 
Library 


A Reliable Reference and 
Guide to Better Schoolhouse 
Planning and Construction 








Descriptive literature and 
price furnished on request 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


208 MONTGOMERY BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Cy 99 


Gets all the 
Chalk Dust 


Without Fuss 
=—-or Muss—— 
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No. 2 Haynes 
Black board 
Eraser Cleaner 


Complete, with Bag, as shown, 
ready to attach to electric socket 


and commence clean- 37 50 
a ee . 


THLE Mitt 





& y 





The “Haynes” is a simple little machine for cleaning Black 
board Erasers, which it does in a most thorough and effec- 
tive manner, eliminating all the disagreeable, dusty features 
of the old method of cleaning. No dust in the school room, 
or in the Jungs or clothes of the pupils; no wear or tear on 
the Erasers, therefore Erasers cleaned the “Haynes Way” | 
last longer and erase better, because “No Dust Remains 
When They're Cleaned With the Haynes,” while the cleaning 
is done in one-tenth the time, without the usual fuss and 
MUSS. For Sale by all Leading Jobbers. 


- * Y 
National Wood Renovating Company 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
Also Sole Owners and Manufacturers, ‘“‘Casmire Process” 
1424-26 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Branches :—Indianapolis, Oakland, Calif. Warehouse :—New York. 
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THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 


STARCH and MIRICK 
BOOKS ONE, TWO, AND THREE 
\lthough but just published, this speller has met with an 
enthusiastic reception in all sections of the country. 
THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER does just what the title 
suggests—tests to determine what words the pupil cannot spell, 
and then provides supervised study of those words which present 
difficulties 
Word list based on a combination of the best known 
vocabulary tabulations. 
Words distributed in those grades where they are 
most frequently used. 
Charming dictation lessons; interesting word study 
and dictionary study. 

















Send for information about this new series at once 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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HAVE YOU A FILM LIBRARY ? 


You Can Have Immediate Shipment 
On 
Hundreds of Single Reel Subjects. 
A splendid motion picture film 
library for you at minimum cost 


HISTORY INDUSTRIALS 
GEOGRAPHY AGRICULTURE 
SCIENCE SCENICS 


Perfect condition guaranteed. $15 per subject. 


Write for catalogue and full particulars. 


FITZPATRICK & McELROY 


202 SO. STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE 


DURA DOUBLE ROLL 
CANVAS SHADE 


PATENTED 


Price is an important 
consideration in the 
purchase of window 
shades for the school 
room—but price must 
always be measured in 
terms of value. More 
important than price is 
the quality and the 
value which the price 
buys. 


The DURA DOU- 
BLE ROLL CANVAS 
SHADE gives years of 
satisfying service and is 
therefore the cheapest 
in the end. 








WHITCOMB & BOYCE 


MANUFACTURERS 
230 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 


For your convenience Dura Double Roll Canvas Shades and information re- 
garding same may be obtained from any of the teading School Supply Jobbers 
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You Receive 
Full Value 


When You 
Buy 


AGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 











Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 









B08 8080808608 080808 08080808 8.8 8888.8 8.88 


During Vacation 


equip the desks in your 
schools with U. S. Inkwells 
—the most appropriate, 
substantial and satisfactory 
inkwell for school use. 


S08 80808 8.508 8 08°80 





Pat. Dec. 12, '05. Pat. Jan. 19, '06. 


U. S. INKWELLS 


have no hinges to break or 
corks to lose. They are neat 
in appearance, non-break- 
able, non-evaporating, dust- 
proof, easy to keep clean, op- 
erate silently and will fit 
perfectly over the various 
size holes in desks. 


1OROS0ECe 


Let us send you a U. S. Ink- 
well for examination. We 
want you to see the mechan- 
ical construction of the U. S. 
Inkwell and to learn why it 
meets with such universal 
approval. 





Pat. Nov. 14, "11. 


OCECEOS0ECE 8080808 8 8 8.8 


U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
DES MOINES IOWA 


SCECEOECECECECEOSCECECEOEOGCECSCSCEOSCECE 808°8 2 808 2 8 8 288 
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If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the 
varnish partly worn off. Natu- 
rally this makes the desk poor 
in appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine, 
however, will quickly make 
the desks like new. The little 
Electric Machine rapidly and 
cheaply resurfaces your old 
desks, making them like new, 

By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is 
made smooth and attractive. 
Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 














\SUJCATE VENEER PLAT 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 








THE ARMSTRORG COMPANY 
SCHOCL BUILDINGS 
eT COT 


OF YOURL = 
BUILDING CODE 


BE. 


& 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS s-e complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 


the parts. e can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Bossert Schools 


=" Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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' Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our @escriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 











The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
: Schools. 





Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 





In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 











J Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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‘It Took Him a Half Day 

















YOU CAN FIND IT 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


To Find It 





IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


Samples and prices on application. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 








Subscribers’ Free Service Department janinu, 


ration, 


Asbestos Roofing Tile 


Ash Handlin 
Athletic 
Auditorium 

Lighting 


g Apparatus 
Field 








National and Foreign of every description 


Our ‘‘Paramount’’ quality IS Paramount 


STEEL FLAG POLES 


Unquestionably the Best Value on the Market 


Playground Apparatus 


PRICE LISTS MAILED ON REQUEST 


The Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 


127 North Dearborn Street 





Chicago, III. 








Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 


Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 


Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. 











THOMAS 


SCHOOLSUPPLIES ANDBOOKS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


(The Good Old Bradley Line) 


wl Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
sh tucky, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 


wants COMPA 


kota. 


We are EXCLUSIVE agents for the 
above firm in the following ten states: 


Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 





books 


All orders for BRADLEY Materials and 
should be 


sent DIRECT to us. 





Telephone: 


CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Calumet 6127 











invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 


and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. 


If we must, we 


our files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given 





loor Scrubbing Machines 
‘looring and Floor Covering 
loors 


Secondary 
Program 
‘loset Seats , 
‘loset Ventilators 
Sonduits 


Apparatu ° 
Chair umigators 
urnaces 


shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for y 
below 
Adding Machines Chairs Pe OEE soon widen wekUD 
Adjustable Window Shade Kindergarten Fire Alarms 
Agricultural Apparatus Chalk Crayons .. Fire Escapes 
Air Conditioning Apparatus Charts—Geographical Fire Extinguishers 
Air School Furniture Color Fire Hose 
Alarms (Fire) Chemical Apparatus Fireproof Doors 
Antipanic Door Bolt Chemical Toilets . Fireproof Floors and Partitions 
Architectural Bronze and Class Pins Fireproofing . 
Iron Work Cleansing Disinfectants First Aid Supplies 
Art Supplies Clocks Floor Deafeners 
Asbestos Fire Proofing Clock Systems Floor Dressing 
I 
Ik 
l 
t 
F 
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Scenery 
Automatic | 
Baling Press 
Balopticons 
Batteri« 
Bells 
Biology Supt 
Blackboards 

Slate 


Blackboard P 


Boilers 
Boiler Feed 
Boiler Thern 
Bookbinding 
Bookcases—S 
Book Covers 
Brick 

Face Brick 

Common B 
Bronze Table 
Brushes : 
Builders’ Ha 
Building Ene 


Storage 


‘ostumes for Plays “urniture 
Adjustable 
Movable 

Gas Machines of 
Gas Stoves and Ranges 
Globes 

Granite une , 
Gymnasium Apparatus 

Gypsum secontes Fi 0 
Hardware Specialties eats 
Heaters (Rural School).... 
Heating Apparatus sé 

Heating and Ventilating. 
Inks oWe% err 
Inkwells kiss b anenl 

Janitor Supplies ....... 
Kindergarten Supplies 

Laboratory Equipment 

Laboratory Furniture 

Lath-Metal 

Lavatories rr 
Library Shelving 
Library Supplies 


ire Doors ‘rayons , . ° se } 
es Crayon Troughs , P } 
Damproofing Compounds 
Deadening Felt 

Deodorizers 

Desks— Pupils’ 

Teachers’ 
Dictionaries 
Dictionary 
Diplomas 
Directory Tablets 
Disinfectants 
Display Fixtures 
Domestic Science 

Benches 

Doors and 
Nes ; Electrical 
ric] Drawing 
ts lables vanes 
, Drinking Fountains 
Duplicators : 
Dusters (Sanitary) 
Electrical 


Steel 


lies 
Composition 
aints Holders 
Water 
10ometers 
Supplies 
ectional 


Governor 


Equipment 
Stoves 
Sashes 
Equipment 
Supplies 


rdware 
ineers 


Equipment Lighting Equipment 
Building Material Electric Ranges Lime : 
Bulletin Boards Erasers Liquid Soap 
Cabinets Eraser Cleaners Locks 


Cafeteria 
Calsomine 
Caps and Go 
Cements 


AMERICAN 
Gentlemer 


will plac: 
(Signed 
City 


Official 
Title 


Equipment 


Fans— Blower Lockers 
Fans—-Ventilators Loose-Leaf Books , ; 
wns Fences Manual Training Supplies. 
Filing Cabinet Benches a? i 
Maps ... 
Mats 


Metal Construction bedaoude 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wi Metal Working Materials.... 
We are interested the items as checked bhelou If you Machinery 
mptly with manufa Mimeographs 


n touch pre ure? you will be of help to 


Motion Pictures as oes 
Motion Picture Projectors 
Motion Picture Screens 
Motors vee ° ; 
Musical Instruments 


state 
Bids o 
Wanted 192 Additional Wants . 


Natural Science Apparatus 
Natural Science Cabinets 
Oil Color Materials 

Organs 
Paints 
SD Mirus 2 ob wae 
Paper Baling Presses 
Paper Towels ..... 
Paper Waste Baskets 
Partitions . 

Paste 

Pencils ... ae 
Pencil Sharpeners 
FR eee 
Phonographs 

Physical Apparatus . ahae 
Physical Geography Supplies.. 
Pianos .danmae 
Pictures 
Plaster ‘ 
Plaster Board 
Plaster Casts We Fee 
Playground Apparatus 
Plumbing ..... ay ee 
Plumbing Fixtures 
Portable Schoolhouses 9 Weds 6 
Power Transmission Machines. . 
Printing Equipment 

Projecting Machines .......... 
Projecting Microscopes 
, ere 
Radiators 
Ranges ..... ; 
Record Systems 
Refrigerators 
Regulators (Heat) 
Per ae 
Rubber Matting 
Rulers and Rules. 
Safe Cabinets me OTs 
Sanitary Appliances 
Sash seuteteies 
Scales aeee 
School Busses é 
Scientific Apparatus 
Scissors wae 4 
Sewage Disposal 
Sewing Machines 


Shades and Awnings........... 
Shelving ...... se 

Skylight Operators 

BED occcccves 

SE poccccceesdudececepieedece 


Soap Dispensers 

Stage Equipment 
Lighting 
Scenery ....... 

Stair Plates 





Stair Treads 
Stairways 
Stationery 
Statuary .......6% 
Steam Boilers ; 
Steam Boiler Pipes 
Steam Covering 
Steam Regulators 
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Stenciling Materials 
Stereoscopes 
Stone 
Stoneware 
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Sweeping Compounds 
Swimming Pool 
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Drafting ....... 
Kindergarten ....... 
Tale Blackboards 
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Temperature Regulation 
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Time Recording Systems.... 
Toilet Paper 
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Metal Working 
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Window Ventilators 
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Wood 


Sanitation..... 
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Directory of Teachers’ Agencies | 





TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! 
COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


Write Today for “The Road to Good Positions” and Enrollment Card 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE, FREE 
ENROLLMENT In All Offices 


WM. RUFPER, A.M. - - «- Manager 

W. S. FREY, B.S. - - Assistant Manager 

W. B. MOONEY, A.M. Assistant Manager 
and FIELD REPRkst. Ni ATIVE 


—_ — 
tt 


CO 
ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG DENVER.COLO 








eres esse sees s sees eeeeessseseser | 














OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 19th 
year. Covers all states. Tell 
us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 


FDUCATIONAL BUREAU Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd St.), New York. 
“QUALITY and SERVICE.” A Comprehensive Organization. 
Personal attention given to all vacancies by practical school men. No charge to 
school officials. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Rochester, N. Y., 643 Park Ave., H. C. Reeves, Manager. 
Chicago, Ill., 122 South Michigan Ave., E. O. Jones, Manager. 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality 

2—Those who want a better salary 

3—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 











> : 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, s alists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


sapTUcoe 50 Northern Pacific A 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° “*riRGo, "ND. 
A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. Very good wages are being offered. 
You should investigate. Write today for further information. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
8 years State Supt. 14 years County Supt. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 





FISK rRACHERS 


Service to 
Teachers and School Boards 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


R. A. CLAYTON 
Manager 


AGENCY 





Twenty-five Years of Efficient Service 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Railway Exchange Building, 224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
C. M. McDANIEL, Manager 
NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 


Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration Blank NOW 
also for free booklet: ‘‘How to Apply” 














Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 





Write for Full Catalog 
THE ARMOR CLAD MFC. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 














Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST.. NEW YORE 














Eighteen Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


: In nearly every State salaries have advanced in the most 
Salaries Greatly Advanced progressive communities from 40% to 100% 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


It is our 
business to know the places paying the best salaries. The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau is a clearing House 
for teachers and school officials. We received over 10,000 direct calls the past season WRITE FOR 


B,OKLET AND FULL PARTICULARS 
The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 


T* COLORADO ieee |e NEST in Tee WEST 


Mrs. Fred Dick, Mer. 


71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 





303 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 








The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WI1IH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BES! SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 

Ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured, 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 


Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Clo- 
ser with Hold- 
Open Arms and 
do away with 
door stop on bot- 
tom of door. 









Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laborateries 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 North Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Honor 
Rolls 


+ 


Memorial 


Tablets 
% 


In Bronze 


% 





Modeled, Cast and Finished by 


Albert Russell and Sons Co. 125 Merrimack St. Newburyport, Mass. 
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We Specialize in Brai 
| e€ specialize in Drains 
os ; ; 
| Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. The past year 
Be One of Us | we advertised in ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIVE Educational 
said Sir Thomas Lipton, | papers—more than all other Agencies combined. Result is the 
the famous yachtsman, to largest SELECT list of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our ninth 
— cer De. Machenal ol z . year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers 
: ena, © 50 Cay | direct. Owing to our Professional standards, more than two-thirds 
we to you. | of all the higher institutions, as well as the best Secondary schools 
Try the premier educational in Forty-three states and four foreign countries, used our service 
omens #  Renaet f d the past season. Two thousand square feet of first floor office 
‘ Sess & Creee Of goo room, with every known equipment for doing efficient work, IN- 
teachers and school execu- CLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to fill 
tives. vacancies from Kindergarten to University with the BEST TEACH- 
“anal ERS, many of whom have been visited and interviewed by eur repre- 
— ? sentatives direct. 
ert €ac ers 9ency A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
Y THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
° . Department of Education, 699 Journal Building 
439 Fifth Avenue New York City KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Ww -~ > oy fan 
QNUVUUUUVUTUEEEOALUU ATRL 
vice = TEACHERS = CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
= ; rea : : = A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 
= who are looking for opportunities in the teaching field = OF THB EDUCATIONAL FIBLD. 
[N = : : , : . = RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- 
2 should | not fail to avail themselves of our highly spe = siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting 
. most = cialized Placement Service. We are looking formenand = positions should write to us. WH CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER. 
is our = ° er ° ° ° 3 
House = women with a vision for future advancement in their line. = W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louls, Mo. 
ee = Our company offers Service which is unique. Write for & 
Ohio = our application blank and booklet for full information. = 
‘ST = The Cleveland Vocational Bureau Company = MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
= 214 COWELL & HUBBARD BUILDING, = Free membership to teachers. Free services to school officials. We recommend only 
= CLEVELAND, OHIO. = when asked by school officials. For the protection of our members we nominate only 
orado = = one candidate for a vacancy. Write or wire for a membership blank. Address 
SUWMNMNNNNNNULLLAANOOUUUULLAALNOULLLEOUUULLANOUUNL400000040000000000409000000000000000000000000000003S0000OOULONENOUOAEOOOUONEROUUAONE}OUUUEOLGNOLOOOUOSOOOODLALAOOUAQSADDAAN Te MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
rms KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, and DENVER, COLORADO. 
TON 
OPEN NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS! 
Vi In order to meet the a" emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 
we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school ms > 
laa nS telde te eee hs ee ee ee Neeganers. || The Phoenix Teachers’ Agency 
nak ‘0 CE McRUER, Mer. 
oa FISK TEACHERS AGENCY Southwest GLENDALE, ARIZONA, BOX 117 
all E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO The agency of the Southwest for progressive 
| we amt Henn m ae ny oe teachers. Courteous attention given to all. Your 
pe ds Senda Belawtan. own ability, plus the efficient service of this 
ae. > $1200 to $2000 agency, will put you ahead. Enroll now. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
n De 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
pe Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. “THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 
rate it Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. Ww . ST 7 p Ki T b AC H E RS’ ra X6 HAN G E 
on the . , 
de ta HARLAN P. FRENCH, President W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOUS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY. CALIFORNIA 
= y réneiux oy re 2 : 
Pro S ™ h T . We Render Efficient snarvice a? Scheer Boards ons Teachers 
school- The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 
; chermerhorn Teachers Agenc 
-0. ILL Established 1855 8 y 
° : CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK THE TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER ONLY OPPORTUNITY HAS NO HAMMER BUT NEVER-THE-LESS Py. KNOCKING. 
RELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS AT HAND. GRASP IT 
_ TEACHER, SUPERINTENDENT, SCHOOL BOARD 
CALL OR WRITE 
The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS 2142 MARSHALL BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Let us help you:—Write us Wire us. Phone us. Come to see us. Our Motto: Be a. 
“Service First.””". Our address: > lees Dinette iitnation és P $1500 to § 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. = ying ee yl leg Bae 3800 ; 
Atlanta, Georgia. Distributors of School and College text books. Teachers Wanted: for women 51800 ‘to Ss00: Gyate Tones Sither Normal 








* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 
represent the best paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 
for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

THE first thing to do when you are going anywhere is to get a time-table. You want 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 
to know what train will take you there and when it starts. The superintendent 

in Hope, N. Dak., at $2400 a year, wrote us Dec. 9, 1920, “I desire to locate near 

ough to New York so that graduate study at Columbia will become a possi- § —— Ee: Se 

bility.” On January 27 Bronxville, 14 miles from New York, wrote us, “We especially 


Need a man who can ecient TEACHERS’ the school and lend some aid in 

direct the physical activities modern languages. For the right | | ’ 

sort of a man a rather f+ salary would be offered.” Our North Dakota man SOU HERN EACHER os AGENCY 

fitted well, telegraphed he wanted it, and was elected. It was a good ways off, W. H. JONES, Manager 
by registering with us he prepared himself to find out where the place he wanted 


Was and when to get it. Amn experience of 35 years bring appli- TIME-TABLE C O V E R S : H E S oO U 4 H 


tations from so many teachers and schools that we can provide a COLUMBIA, 8. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Too Scientific. 


The city-bred boy’s parents had just moved 
into the country and arrangements were being 
made for him to attend the public school. One 
day he saw electricians at work there. 

“What are those fellows doing?” he asked his 
father. 

“Putting in an electric switch,” was the reply. 

“Well, I am going back to town at once,” was 
the boy’s astonishing comment. “I won’t stand 
a school where they do their licking by elec- 
tricity.”—-N. Y. Times. 


An Unfortunate Accident. 

“Goodness, little boy!” exclaimed the kindly 
old gentleman to the weeping youth. “What on 
earth is the matter?” 

“T had a turrible accident,” 

“Gracious! What was it?” 

“I met pop when I was a-playin’ hookey.” 

Exempt. 

Johnny—"“Going to school?” 

Tommy—‘“Naw, I don’t have to; the candidate 
said he never seen a more intelligent audience 
and I was one of ’em.” 


Badly Out of Place. 

Little Mary, whose parents had just moved to 
town, had been operated on for appendicitis, but 
the teacher did not know this and asked her in 
physiology class one day: 

“Mary, where is your appendix?” 

Mary’s reply was disconcerting, for she said: 

“Over in. York County.” 

An Excellent Authority. 

When Sir Walter Scott was a boy his teacher 
asked him to give the part of speech of the word 
“with.” 

“It’s a noun,” said young Scott. 

“You are very stupid,” said the teacher. 
came you to say such a thing?” 

“IT got it from the Bible, sir,” declared the 
future novelist stoutly. ‘“There’s a verse that 
says ‘they bound Samson with withs’.” 

A schoolmaster in a rural council school was 
recently giving a lesson to the lowest standards 
on the formation of rain by the process of evap- 
oration. 

“You will notice,” said he, “that during the 
evening following a hot summer day something 
rises from the surface of the ponds. What is it?” 

One solitary hand gradually creeps up. 


bawled the boy. 


“How 


“Good boy. I can see you are thinking. What 
is it?” 
G. B. “Frogs.” 
Quite Correct. 
Teacher—“Why are the days so short in the 
winter?” 


“T guess it must be ’cause the nights 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


Dull Boy 
are so long.” 





The School Bully is kept 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Gastronomic Reasoning. 


For an hour the teacher had dwelt with painful 
iteration on the part played by carbohydrates, 
proteids, and fats, respectively, in the upkeep of 
the human body. At the end of the lesson the 
usual test questions were put. 

“Can any girl tell me the three foods required 
to keep the body in health?” the teacher asked. 

There was silence, till one maiden held up her 
hand and replied: 

“Yer breakfast, yer dinner, and yer supper.” 

A teacher said to his class in English composi- 
tion: 

“Now, I wish every member of the class would 
write out a conversation between a grocer and 
one of his customers, introducing some pathetic 
incident or reference.” 

Among the compositions handed in was the fol 
lowing: 

“What do you want?” asked the merchant. The 
woman replied: “A pound of tea.” 

“Green or black?” asked the merchant. 

“IT think I'll take black,” said she, “it’s for a 
funeral.” 

“I’m not at all sure,” said the profiteer’s wife 
to the head master of the fashionable prepara 
tory school, “how your school is going to suit my 
dear boy.” 

The head master smiled confidently: 

“You need not worry about that, madam,” he 
said; “we've taught him how to hold his knife 
already.’ 

Mother—Now, Willie, run along to school, and 
mind you be a good boy. A little bird will tell 
mother if you are bad. 

Willie—All right, mother. 

Mother (after school)—Well, 
good at school today? 


was my little boy 


Willie—Nothing doin’; you go ask your birds 
A Schoolboy Expounder. 
Teacher—What are the properties of heat and 

cold? 


Small Pupil—The property of heat is to expand 
and cold to contract. 

Teacher—Now give me an example 

Small Pupil—In summer, when it is hot, the 
days are long; in winter, when it is cold, ths 
days are short.—Chicago News. 


Too Sensitive for Science. 
The teacher of the class in physiology put to 
Tommy this question: 
“How many ribs have you?” 
“T don’t know, ma’am,” said Tommy, squirming 
at the very thought. “I am so awful ticklish I 
never could count ’em.”—Youth’s Companion 


A Matter of Logic. 
Teacher—‘If Shakespeare were alive 
would he be looked upon as a remarkable man’? 
Student—‘Sure he would be, he would be 300 
years old.” 


today, 


re 


A Delicate Sense. 


“Which is the most delicate of the senses?” 
asked the teacher. 

“The touch,” said young Jones. 

“How’s that?” asked the teacher, and Jones 
explained: “Well, when you sit on a pin, you 
can’t see it, you can’t hear it, you can’t taste it, 
but it’s there.” 
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OFFER NEW MICROSCOPES. 

The Bausch and Lomb Optical Company has 
just issued a special bulletin describing severg} 
new binocular microscopes for single objectives. 
The new instruments are especially designed for 
long uninterrupted observation where the user 
is likely to become fatigued. 

The binocular feature makes it possibl 
both eyes and to see more detail in 
effect. The bulletin will be sent on 
any school authority. 


Afraid of Nobody. 

At a teachers’ institute in an eastern city a 
speaker said, that in his opinion, the trouble 
with the public school system of today is, the 
teachers are afraid of the principals, the prinei- 
pals are afraid of the superintendents, superin- 
tendents are afraid of the school committee, they 
are afraid of the parents, the parents are afraid 
of the children, and the children are afraid of 
nobody!’’—Life. 

Teacher (after explaining the causes of day 
and night): When do we have day and when 
do we have night? 

Pupil: We have day in the 
night in the evening 


to use 
stere oscopie 
request to 


morning and 


Unjust Castigation. 

“What's the matter, Johnny?” asked hfs 
mother as her offspring came into the 
with a tear-stained face 

“T got licked in school for 
do,” bawled Johnny 

‘That’s an outrage 
didn’t do?” 

“An example in arithmetic.” 

Teacher: “What shape is the world? 

Student: “I don’t know Father said it was 
crooked.’ 


house 
something I didn’t 


‘! What was it that you 


Right. 
“When water becomes ice,” asked the teacher, 
“what is the great change that takes place?” 
‘The greatest change, ma’am,” said the little 


boy, “is the change in price.’—Our Dumb Ani 
mals 
Out of Sight. 

Visitor ‘Johnny, do you ever get any good 
marks at school?” 

Johnny “Y-yes’m; but I can’t show ’em.” 

Locating the Trouble. 

“Mamma,” complained little Elsie, “I don't 
feel very well.” 

‘That’s too bad, dear,” said Mother sym 


“Where do you feel worst?” 
Mamma,” 


His Stumbling Block. 

“You seem to have trouble 
at school, Tommy,” said his father 
that seems to be in your way 
‘The teacher, Father,” answered Tommy 


pathetically 
“In school, 


with your lessons 
“What is it 


most? 


Plain Enough. : 

In the zoology class at a primary school, says 
the Forecast, the boys and girls had just been 
studying the rhinoceros. 

“And what is this?” asked the teacher, turn- 
ing to a picture of a giraffe. “Well, Johnny, tell 
us,” she said, in answer to an eagerly raised 
hand. 

“It’s a U-nicorn. You can tell by its 
periscope!”’ 

“OQ, mother,” said little Jane, running into the 
house, “teacher says I must get a new reader.” 

“All right, my child,” said the mother. “Did 
the teacher tell you the name of the book?” 

“O, yes,” replied Jane. “It’s Mary’s Little 
Lamb’s Tails, by Shakespeare.’’—School Topics. 

Mr. E. R. Sifert of Sanborn, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Webster 
City, 

Mr. W. R. Hoover of 
elected superintendent of 
at a salary of $2,800 

Mr. Thomas W. Gosling, formerly supervisor 
of high schools for the state of Wisconsin, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Madi 


Forest, O., has been 


schools at Marysville, 


son. Mr. Gosling succeeds C. S. Meek who goes 
» Toledo, O 
Supt. Wm. H. Geiger of Lisbon, O., has been 
reelected for a term of three years 
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THE SINGLE ROOM 
ASBESTOS 


SCHOOL HOUSE 











For Permanence and Fire Protection 


| For permanence and fire protection decide on 

the Asbestos school house. The materials from 
| which they are made are as permanent as the 
everlasting hills. 


ASBESTOS 
Fire proof SCHOOL HOUSES 


These buildings are made with one or two 


No paint rooms and we ship them to you complete. 
‘ Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber and Ambler Asbes- 
No repairs tos Shingles used in their construction are composed of 


selected Asbestos fibre and Portland Cement and are there- 
fore absolutely fireproof. 


Write for descriptive booklet today! 
Department S$ 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 


THE SINGLE ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE. TWO ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE 







































































Your Pupils—Will They 
Pay the Penalty of Your Delay? 


EPTEMBER—the beginning of a new school year! Will you be prepared to start work 
promptly in a// departments? Or, by neglecting to order your Miessner piano now, will 
progress in musical instruction be retarded through lack of an efficient instrument? 


Orders from school boards, colleges and conservatories all over the country are decreasing our 
stock of finished pianos and increasing our production. We have nearly reached the maximum 
now. Orders received after the limit has been reached must necessarily be subject to later de- 
liveries. Why handicap your pupils with a late start—why make them pay the penalty of your 
delay? Sending in your order today guarantees the presence of your chosen piano at the time 
you need it most—opening day. 


The MIESSNER 


“The Little Piano With the Big Tone’’ 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY HE JACKSON PIANO CO.) 


—only as high as the ordinary cabinet phonograph, it enables the teacher to face every pupil in 
the room. Her personality can be exerted to the utmost with this one practical piano for school- 
room work. No longer need her teaching ability be subdued behind the case of a large, bulky 
upright plano. 


That is why the music hour seems all too short—the songs filled with spirit when this smaller in- 
strument is used. Because two boys can move it from room to room and two men carry it from 
floor to floor, piano accompaniment is possible for every room with a Miessner. 


The beautiful tone of this wonderful piano is surprisingly full, clear and resonant. In fact, the 
volume and guality rival the tone of the best large upright or small grand. Keyboard is full seven 


octaves—keys standard size. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL— 
REDUCED PRICE TO SCHOOLS 
lie ner il ; . aaee chool for 10 davs Sand wm evs e\ HE JACKSON PIANO CO., 122 Reed St Milw: - W 
siline wlan fast ack us to abi > see Send me the istrated MIESSNER 


log, omplete details of your 


marvelo . 1 tr nents Der onstrate to Our i) 1] atis 10 Day , Ofte and ope = P . to 5S not SBJ-8) 
1c 


THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 3 


122 REED STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Glens Falls Schoo! 
Glens Falls, N Y 
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Dunbar High School 
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High School, 
Wilmington, N. C. 
W. J. Wilkins & Co., Archts. 








Lincoln School, 
Erie, Pa 
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Park View School, 


Washington, D 
Snowden Ashford. Archt 












The “AUSTRALIZING” of your new school means not only a saving on 
the initial installation, but it represents a permanent investment in LIGHT 
and AIR with HEALTH and EFFICIENCY reflected in the Class Room. 


Before deciding on the window question write us 
for full particulars regarding Austral Windows. 


AUSTRALWINDOW (O- 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
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